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` VIOLATION OF SEPULTURE IN PALESTINE. 


. [A new study and interpretation of an inscription, which, belonging 
` to. the collection Froehner, was recently published and discussed by 
` Franz Cumont and shortly afterward re-interpreted by Edouard Cuq.] 


M. Franz Cumont in a recent number of the Revue Historique? ` 
"has published and discussed an inscription, which having formed 
part of the collection Froehner, now reposes with the rest of that 
collection in the Cabinet des Médailles. M. Edouard Cuq more 
recently ? has subjected the observations of M. Cumont to, criti- 
cism and advanced a modified interpretation of his own. Both 
M. Cumont and M. Cuq, in the conviction that the inscription 
is an important addition to our knowledge of the treatment of 
the point involved in Roman law, have, with learning and 
acumen, developed the legal aspect of the question and have 
indicated the pertinent sources; but neither, I think, has arrived 
at a conclusion which may, without misgiving, be called satis- 
factory. Because I.believe that a rather different avenue of 
approach will lead further toward the correct understanding of 
the document, LI propose, with the fullest sense of obligation to 
M. Cumont and M. Cuq,.to re-open the question and advance 
another and very different explanation of it. 

Of the provenance of the inseription itself we are informed 
only by Froehner's inventory that it was sent him from Nazareth 
in 1878. Cut upon a slab of marble roughly 24" x 15", it is 
remarkably well preserved, wanting only an insignificant. frag- 
ment of its upper left-hand corner, and worn only about the 


LXIII (1930), pp. 241-66, 
? Rev. Hist. de Droit Fran. et Etr. 4th Ser., IX (1930), pp. 383-410. 
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edges to the detriment of the first and last two or three letters 
in each line. Practically every character, in fact, is legible. 
and scarcely any offers difficulty to decipherment. It reads: 


Atataypa Kkarocapos 
Apecre pot tagous tuvBovs 
T€ OvTuVes as Opnoxeay mpoyovev 
emovjgay s TEKVOY N OLKEL@V 
TOUTOUS MEVELY ALETAKELYNTOUS 
TOV oun eav Se "is emidiEn Ti- 
va y KaTadeAUKOTA qy aXXo TWL 
TpoTrw Tous Kexndévpevous 
eEeppippora n es erepovs 
TOT OUS Beho Tovnpw Ge: 
TareÜeucora em adiKia TH TOV 
Kexndevpevoy y Katoyous q Afe] 
Qovs . uerareÜe|r]kora Kata Tov 
TOLOVTOV KpLTNPLOY eyo keXevo 
yeveaOau aÜamep mepi Üeov 
elje ras rov avOpwrav OpnoK- 
&|e]as mov yap paddov enoet 
TOUS KEKNSEVMEVOUS TELLAV 
kaÜoXov under. efeove pera- 
Keuv]gau et Se py TouTOY eyw ve: 
darns Katakpitoy ovopatt 
tupBapvytas Gedo  vyevea Das. 


It may be translated: “Diatagma of Caesar: It is my 
decision that graves or tombs—whoever has built them for 
the cult of their ancestors or children or relatives—that these 
temain forever undisturbed by violence. And if anyone lays 
information that anyone has either demolished them, or has 
in any other manner exhumed the corpses, or transferred them 
with malice aforethought to any other place to the prejudice 
of the corpses, or has displaced the inscriptions or stones, I 
ordain that against such an offender a trial be instituted, (the 
same) in respect of the cult of mortals as in respect of (the ` 
cult) of the gods. For it will be much more imperative to ` 
reverence the buried. Altogether, then, let no one be permitted 
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to forcibly disturb them. Otherwise, it is my will that. the 
offender be condemned to capital punishment on charge of vio- 
lation of sepulture." In brief, it appears, that we have to deal 
with some sort of imperial constitution, which, under the gen- 
eral caption of peraxıveiv, or “forcible disturbance ”, specifically 
forbids demolishment of graves or tombs, exhumation or wilful 
removal of bodies, and displacement of tombstones or tituli on 
pain of a process similar to one for crime agdinst the gods and 
subject to condemnation to death. . ^ 
In primitive times of family graves and family semi-autonomy 
within the state, there may, Mommsen thought,? have been some 
criminal statute closely allied with the cult of the Manes, as 
well as dedications to the Manes, for the protection of tombs. 
But, as Cuq observes, the question of violation could scarcely 
have arisen in an epoch when burial as a rule took place within 
the house of the gens. The sole scrap of evidence for such a 
law:is the unsatisfactory remark of Cicero, quoted without con- 
text by Nonius* as from the De Republica: “ pontificio iure 
sanctitudo sepulturae." At any rate with the coming of private 
property and private tombs in historical times, and the law of 
the Twelve Tables * forbidding sepulture inside the city, some 
legal provision must have been necessary. . Res religiosae were 
` things diis manibus relictae, nullius bona, the property solely 
of the Manes of the dead; and every grave as such a res religiosa 
lay especially open to depredation. If tombs, now so difficult 
for interested families or private individuals to keep watch over, 
were violated, the Pontifex might take cognizance of the pollu- 
tion arising from contact with res religiosae, and might exact 
an expiatory sacrifice, a piaculwm,—a custom of long survival 
in cases of translatio, where parents or relatives wished to 
transfer a body from one place of burial to another.” But they 
were without power to amend material damage done, and here 
the magistrates must have intervened. Unfortunately we are 


* Zeitsch, Savignystiftung XVI, 203 ff.; Strafr. 812 ff. 

* P. 174; cf. Pfaff, Real-Enc. 2nd ser. IV, 169. 

* Cie. de Legg. TI, 23, 58: ~ 

e Gaius II, 4; II, 9. 

"7 Liv. 31, 18, 1; 29, 18, 9; Serv. in Aen. VI, 569; Aer, in Hor. Od. I, 
28, 34; ef. Plin. Ep. X, 68-9; Dig. XI, 7, 8; 8, 5; 7, 44; 47, 12, 7. 
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quite without information as to the nature of this intervention, 
and attempts to restore it must rest entirely upon conjecture. 
M. Cuq has plausibly suggested three or four interdicts under 
which such an action might be undertaken by the Praetor. 
Such occasional measures, requiring the magistrate to deter- 
mine for each particular case a precedent under which to prose- 
cute, must with the increasing complexity of Roman life have 
become increasingly insufficient. The Digest affords clear evi- 
dence that at some time in the second or first century B. C., 
the Praetor, to remedy the situation, proposed in his edict an 
action whereby the injüred party could obtain redress immedi- 
ately without, having recourse to an interdict; viz. the action 
sepulchri violatio. There is some difficulty in ascertaining from 
the words of Ulpian® the precise offenses embraced in this 
statute, and modern interpreters differ ` but it is tolerably certain 
that (1) destruction or damage to tombs, (2) displacement of 
their stones, (3) exhumation and outrage upon corpses, (4) use 
of the tomb as private property by habitation, purchase, sale, or 
the like, fell under its jurisdiction; while in the case of transfer 
of the corpse from one place to another, and inhumation of alien 
persons, there is reason to question its power.” This action 
was granted in the first instance to persons who had $us sepulchri; 
‘ but in default of such might, like a criminal action, be under- 
taken by any citizen, quicumque agere volet.'* The fine imposed 
was a mulia, left to the discretion of the judge, having regard 
to the gravity of the offense, the gain realized by the offender, 
the damage caused,’ and payable to the person or persons in- 
stituting the action. For its exercise three conditions were 
necessary: deliberate fraud— malice prepense-—on the part of 
the offender, intent to injure, and a tomb established in per- 
petuum It is scarcely necessary to mention that in cases of 
translatio, or of repairing of tombs, the religious authorization 


8 Momms. Strafr. 815. 

? Dig. 47, 12, 3. 

39 Cf. Wamser, De iure sep. Rom., pp. 21 ff. 
21 Dig. 47, 12, 3, 12. 

?? Thid. 3, 8. 

15 Dud. 3, 4; XI, 7, 39. 
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of the college of pontiffs remained unaffected by this law. Such 
was the state of affairs at the time of Augustus. 

It is not until the second century A.D. that fines are met 
with exacted for sepulchri violatio, payable not only to the in- 
terested parties but also to the Aerarium or to the Fiscus. That 
is, it is not until then that we find sepulchri violatio established 
in the criminal statutes. The legal sources are silent about the 
date or circumstances of this inwovation, but the abundant tes- 
timony of the inscriptions ** enables it to be assigned to the 
principate of Marcus Aurelius and Verus, or more doubtfully 
to that of Antoninus Pius. Our earliest inscription of certain 
date from Italy is of 167 A. Di The fine is no longer muita, 
but poena, no longer determined at the discretion, of the magis- 
trate, but exacted by the interested party in virtue of a legal 
right. The old praetorian mulia continued to exist beside it. 
It is likely that the person competent to initiate such criminal 
action had first to present an accusation to the magistrate, who 
decided upon the criminality of the charge, and in Rome, as the 
inscriptions suggest, it had also to be presented to the college of 
Pontiffs. The resultant pecuniary penalty went either to the 
Fiscus, the Municipium, or the Pontifical college. 

During the confusion, lawlessness, and distraction of authority 
in the third century, violation of sepulture became more and 
more flagrant, and the measures against it correspondingly more 
stringent. Deportation, banishment, forced labor—punishments 
hitherto unheard of—were meted out to the transgressor; death 
was decreed for those who committed depredations armed, or in 
gangs, and for body-snatchers of the lower sort 212 But since 
capital punishment was confined to a very restricted list of 
offenses, jurists were hard put to it to find a category under 
which to include this penalty for sepulchri violatio. They 
appealed now to the leges Juliae de vi publica et de vi privata 
against assembling in arms and against violence to another’s 
property, to the law de extraordinariis criminibus, and to the 
statutes against laesae religionis and laesae matestatis.1® 


14 Wamser, op. cit. pp. 43 ff. 
15 C, I. L. X. 6706, Antium. . a 
16 Cod, Iust IX, 19, 2; Dig. XI, 7, 7; XLVII, 12, 11-13. 
17 Dig, XLVIII, 6, 1; 2, 3; XLVII, 12, 8. 
* 18 Cod. Iust. IX, 19, 1. 
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It was noticed that certain forms of sepulchri violatio did not 
figure in the praetor's edict; 1° but the evidence of the Digest? 
‘suggests, and that of the inscriptions ** is unanimous, that these 
were comprehended under the later imperial criminal enactment. 
Now Mommsen ?? observed that the inscriptions testifying to 
the change in the status of sepulchri violatio, while scattered 
over Italy and most of the Hast, were quite absent from the 
whole West, along with Egyp# and Africa" He therefore con- 
cluded that it was not a question of an edict embracing the 
whole empire. Since, however, Hirschfeld ?* had shown that a 
similar law existed in Lycia and Caria before Roman rule, and 
' Mitteis in like manner,?* that this was, in Lycia or Caria, a 
regular Hellenistic statute, he inferred that it was a senatus 
consultum for Rome and Italy; that it was communicated as 
oceasion arose by separate constitutions to the various provinces 
and cities, or, in other cases, initiated autonomously by the local 
magistrates. More recent investigation has tended to modify 
Mommsen’s conception of this process, and makes it clear that 
the reason for the subsumption of the new categories under the 
head of sepulchri violatio lies in the interrelation between the 
Hellenistic law of the East and the Roman law. 

That Roman rule found already existing in Greek law a statute 
against sepulchri violatio is tolerably certain from the law of 
Solon quoted by Cicero?5 This law is of striking importance 
in two respects: the act of alienum inferens which, as we have 
noted, appears not to have been included in the praetor’s edict, 
figures in it; and the offense is already a criminal one; its 
penalty denominated poena. That Roman rule found an 
altogether similar state of affairs in Phrygia, Paphlagonia, 
Pisidia, Lycia, Caria, and, indeed, in all Asia Minor and all 
the Seleucid kingdom, has been rendered indubitable, not only 


19 Vide supra, p. 5. 

20 Dig. 47, 12, 3 et passim. 

21 Wamser, op. cit. 40 ff. 

22 Strafr. 817-818. 

?? Koónigsb. Stud. I, 136. 

=t Reiehsr. u. Volker, 401 ff. 

25 De Legg. II, 26. 

3* Cf. Thalheim, Griech. Rechtsalt., p. 465. 
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by the inferences drawn by Hirschfeld. and Mitieis from an 
unbroken series of inscriptions reaching from about 300 B.C. 
to late Roman times, but by the later studies of Merkel?" 
Keil?9 Stemler?? Arkwright, and Latte: It developed in 
these regions (as Latte has plausibly argued)? from a religio- 
legal injunction natural to tenrple-states and priestly local rule, 
familiar to us from examples in Greece proper. Its legal 
function, with the gradual seculdrization of the community and 
especially with the advent of Greek rule, affirmed itself and 
completely over-shadowed its religious nature. The status of 
the erime was constituted, and the procedure regularized by 
Greek standards, to the norm which is recognizable from the 
earliest inscriptions. Its official designation was pPwpryxie, 
though concurrently dcéBaa and íepoovMa occasionally appear. 
From the first ** it was liable toà ypaġh, was an áyóv tipyrds 
with sums prescribed upon the tombs themselves as ripjoas for 
the plaintiff to demand against the dyriripyous of the defendant. 
Thus a maximum fine was legally fixed by the possessor of the 
tomb — this dpupévov xpdorpov‘is often referred to —- and the 
penalty was mpócripov, poena. The crime was actionable ra 
Bovdopéver, by anyone who saw fit to bring a charge, and regu- 
larly, from the earliest example known, the act of inhuming 
an alien in the tomb is one of those most SE inveighed 
| against. 

"Keil in 1908 * called attention to a group ot Nabataean in- 
scriptions of the years 98 B. C.-75 A. D.—i. e. of date before 
Arabia became a Roman Province, 106 A. D."——which corre- 
spond exactly, even verbally, with those which have just. been 
considered. This half-barbarie kingdom clinging i the skirts . 


a Festgabe d. Gött. Juristent. f. Jhering (1892), 83 ff. 

3? Hermes, XLIII (1908). 

2 Diss, Strassb. 1909. 

2 J. H. S. XXXI (1911), pp. 269 ff. 

bis Heiliges Recht, 1920, 88 ff. 

33 Op. cit. 94 ff. 

38 Latte, pp. 98 f., Ziebarth, Hermes, 35 (1895), p. 45. 
Si Stemler, pp. 64-65. 

. 86 C, T, G. 4259, ca. 300 B. C. 3 à 

35 Op. cit. pp. 561 ff. x 
37 C. T, Sem, IT, 197 ff.; cf. Neubauer Stud. Bibl. I, 209 ff. 
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of the Greek world could have acquired its code, not directly 
from Asia Minor, but only by the mediation of Palestine, or 
Syria, or both, with a common Hellenistic culture as a trans- 
mitter. The evidence from Syria, for various reasons is dis- 
appointing ; 28 Palestine is more fruitful of information. There, 
except the multifarious rules regarding pollution from contact 
with a corpse, only the explicit prohibitions against allowing 
the dead to lie unburied or to De cast out of their tombs,?? were 
brought back to Palestine by the Jews, amid the scraps of kingly 
and Patriarchal law at their restoration (ca. 400-425 B.C.). . 
Upon these the elders of town and village, dealing out equity 
by ancient custom and precedent—a consuetudinary law, fluid 
and easily adaptable to new situations *—built up a growing 
unwritten law, whose organization and interpretation fell to the 
scribes, the Soferim. Under the nominal control first of the 
‘Ptolemies, then of the Seleucids, a flood of Greek and Asia 
Minor culture, custom, and usage broke in upon Jewish life. 
Rock-cut and structural tombs like those of Asia Minor became 
the rule for the wealthy. Out of the multitude of local and 
traditional laws on the subject, out of the “takkanot” and 
* gezerot?, ordinances and injunctions, of earlier courts and 
scribes, the Soferim in the late third and early second centuries 
B.C. formulated in correspondence with new needs a law or 
Series of laws which held good for Jewish jurisprudence. While, 
like all Jewish laws, they were to the fibre religious laws, they 
were at the same time essentially part and parcel of the larger 
Hellenistic law. Philo, the Mischna and Talmud, the 
Halachic law,** the Gospels,*® and finally a series of inscriptions 


88 Hirschfeld, 99, No. 265; Princeton Arch. Exp. Div. III, A2 No. 23, 
b3 No. 1007.: 

3? Deut. XXI, 22 ff., Jer. 16, 4; 22, 18, 25; 33; 8, 2; Tobit. 1, 17; 
2, 3-10. : 

40 Moore, Judaism 17 ff., Deut. 17, 8-13. B 

41 Of. I. Macc. 13, 25-30. 

42 In Eus. Praep. Ev. VIII, 7, 358. 

43 Sanh. 6, pp: Baba Bathra, 6, 8; Gohiloth, 15, 7; 2, 3; 3, 10; 
Nazir, 1, 11ff. . 

** Massek. Semahot XIII, Kol Bo 114., cf. Shulhan, ‘Aruk. Yoreh De’ 
ah, 362, 1. 

45 Mat. 27, 60; Luke, 23, 53; Joh. 19, 41. 
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from various localities in Asia Minor 9 bear abundant witness 
to its existence and character, and that prominent among its 
prohibitions was one against the burial of any but the persons 
designated by the rightful owner in his tomb. 

It is now evident that a general Hellenistic law upon violation 
of sepulchre was in force throughout the Seleucid empire and 
the semi-independent states in and around it. Numerous ex- 
amples from Lycia! inform us-*-a fact of which Mommsen 
could not have been cognizant—that after 43 A. D. (when the 
confederation of Lycian towns was made part of the empire) 
there is a definite change in the provisions and language of the 
tomb inscriptions. References immediately appear to the &ará£es 
or ĉaráypara of the emperor, and to payments to the fiscus (rat 
ieporáro, rapit). The same phenomena occur in other parts of 
Asia Minor. Now we have observed that the change in the 
status of sepulchri violatto in Italy cannot be set any earlier 
than Antoninus Pius or Marcus Aurelius. The explanation, 
which was tentatively suggested by Keil in 1908,* but appar- 
ently afterward ignored, is that, when Rome came in contact 
with the states of Asia Minor, and found the Hellenistic law 
well established and in use, it simply Romanized—as it did in 
so many other cases—the previously existing system by separate 
enactments for the various parts of the East that it separately 
acquired. The Roman fiscus merely took the place of local 
temples and magistracies, and Roman justice clothed in its 
forms the laws that it found, under which zou Bomme was a 
erime. But when in the second century A. D. sterner repression 
of the offense was required in the West, and aspects of it, familiar 
in the Orient, but originally of small importance for Italy, 
manifested themselves, the separate acts effective for certain of 
the provinces were gathered together and embodied in some sort 
of constitution, valid for Rome, Italy, and the specified provinces, 
This occurred under Pius or M. Aurelius, and in this way the 
inhumation of aliens, which bulked so large in the Hast, was 
included in the Roman statute. 


4° Schürer, Geschichte des Jüdischen Volkes III, 11 ff.; 54ff.; Juster, 
Les Juifs dans l'Empire Romain I, 418 ff. 

47 Arkwright, pp. 272 ff. 

48 Op. cit. 570. 
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M. Cumont dates our inscription from the age of Augustus 
or the early years of Tiberius, and offers two interpretations of it. 
According to one it is a rescript of Augustus, embodying a gen- 
eral law for the whole empire which abrogates the former edict 
of the praetors in the matter. We are to think that Augustus, 
wishing to restore the old Roman religion, revived an ancient 
law which viewed violation of sepulture as a quasi-sacrilege pun- 
ishable by death. According*to.the other, we have to deal with 
a rescript of Tiberius, bearing only upon Judea. Tiberius, on 
appeal from Pontius Pilate for advice in the matter of the Jews’ 
accusation that the disviples had carried off Jesus’ body at night 
from the sepulchre, pronounced the act worthy of capital pun- 
ishment in order to end the trouble. ` As M. Cumont himself 
tacitly admits, the only practical justification for this last sup- 
position is that a reply.of Tiberius to Pontius Pilate would be 
a very pretty document to possess. As a matter of fact, the sole 
basis for believing that the accusation of the guards of Jesus’ 


tomb (which is represented in Mat. 28, 12, as merely an attempt ` 


to distract attention from their own somnolence) created any 
stir among the Jews is the statement of the “ Acta Pilati”, a 
pious romance of the third century A. D., comparable for veracity 
with the accounts of Pilate's death as a penitent Christian." 
The tale found in Justin, and Tertullian! and Eusebius,” 
of a report of Jesus" death sent by Pilate to Tiberius, although 
not impossible, is obviously of slight authority. “We scarcely 


need add that the accounts of the trial of Jesus in the Gospels, - 


narratives of oral tradition, worked over again and again with 
varying propagandist or apologetic intent, despite the heroic 
efforts of Mommsen ® and a legion of other scholars, are in- 
capable of being reduced to coherence.5* 

M. Cumont’s other hypothesis is also open to grave difficulties.‘ 
There is nothing in the inscription to prove or even suggest that 
Augustus desired to re-establish a capital category fallen into 


49 Tischendorf, Evang. Apoc. 813-816. 
50 Apol. I, 35, 48. 

51 Apol. 21. 

52 Hist. Eccl. 9, 5, 1; 7, 1; 1, 9, 3. 

5? Gesam. Schr. III, 425. 

54 Gf, Juster, IT, 126 ff. 
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desuetude, and annul the praetorian edicts. Of this ancient 
death penalty itself there is no trace either in pontifical law or 
the Twelve Tables.5 M. Cumont regards a law of Julian of 
363 A.D. as containing vestiges of the archaic law, when it 
declares: “lapidem hine movere et terram sollicitare et cae- 
spitem vellere proximum sacrilegio maiores semper habuerunt” ,5® 
and in the next line equates with these the removal of any 
ornaments from riclinia or porticses. This law more probably 
merely makes those petty acts which had always been subject to 
a piaculum, but which lacked the requisite three conditions for 
constituting sepulchri violatio, subject to the Lex Julia de pecu- 
latu et de sacrilegiis. Nothing is said of summum. supplicium, 
and the lex Julia does not prescribe it. Six years later 
Constantius, as M. Cumont observes, decreed against those who 
remove the stones, ornaments, or columns a fine of ten librae of 
gold to the fiscus, and added, “quae poena priscae severitati 
accedit; nihil enim derogatum est illi supplicio quod sepulchra 
violantibus videtur impositum ".5* This enactment, again, 
probably refers only to the praetorian edict, whose * prisca 
severitas " consisted in the judge's fixing the fine as he thought 
fi& and multiplying it by the number of persons having rights 
in the action." The idea that Augustus was pitiless against 
violators of sepulture is contradicted not only by an anecdote of 
Macrobius,® but also, as Cuq has pointed out, by what we know 
of the feelings of his chief legal advisers on the subject. 

But M. Cumont himself has inadvertently made plain the 
unlikelihood of his interpretation. He has demonstrated that 
Augustus could not have expected his new law to reap any fruits, 
and that it must have remained a dead letter. The very enor- 
mity of the punishment for an offense often petty would have 
made it difficult of enforcement. Magistrates would be loathe 


55 Cie, De Legg. 1I, 23 ff. 

5° Cod, Theod IX, 17, 5. 

57 Dig. 48, 13, 14, 2. 

58 Cod. Theod. IX, 17, 4. 

5e Cf. Cuq, 401-3. 

*» Sat, II, 4, where Augustus so far condoned the action of one Vettius, 
“cum monumentum patris exarasset”, that he merely observed, “ hoc 
est verum monumentum patris colere". 
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to administer it; appeal to the comitia would make it.slow of 
effect and easy to evade. In short it is difficult to believe that 
Augustus' zeal for religion could have led him to such chimerical 
lengths. And finally, the supposed law is mentioned nowhere 
else: no passage of Gaius or the Digest alludes to it, no known 
inscription refers to it. As M. Cuq has shown, neither Trebatius 
nor Labeo knew anything of it. "The latter in his commentary 
on the Edict of the Urban Pmetor consideted the action sepulcri 
violati as the edict we know to have been in force at the time. 
Even had it passed out of use upon Augustus’ death, it would 
have been the first precedent fastened upon by third- and fourth- 
century jurists to justify the death penalty for the crime. 

M. Cuq in view of some of these difficulties has advanced a 
different interpretation. Augustus, in his opinion, simply ex- 
tended the praetor's edict, by a well-known usage, to an imperial 
province. The death penalty is explained as an extraordinary 
measure against those who, after the manner of bandits, did 
violence to the tomb or its occupants. Although this hypothesis 
is, unfortunately, based upon the misconception that Galilee 
formed an administrative part of the Roman province of Syria, 
it is plausible enough to demand more serious refutation. Now 
all these attempted explanations suffer from a singular disregard 
for the historical and religious aspects of the question. The 
inscription with which they deal was discovered in Palestine, a 
part of the Roman empire peculiarly different from the rest, 
and in a particularly rural and conservative district of a special 
part of Palestine, i. e., Nazareth in Galilee. If the information 
of Froehner concerning the provenance of the stone is rejected 
as open to question, all serious attempt to interpret the docu- 
ment must be abandoned. The stone itself is not likely to have 
been a forgery, and the state of affairs in Palestine and Galilee 
under Roman rule itself makes clear the limitations which 
history imposes. 

During the years when all of Palestine or parts of it lay under 
the power of Idumean princes, it or these parts of it were, so 
far as we can tell, completely autonomous in all matters of civil , 
and criminal jurisdiction. The kings, apparently, usurped at 
their pleasure power over capital cases at common law, leaving 


*: Op. cit. p. 410. 
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the Sanhedrin control over religious matters, and to the old local 
tribunals jurisdiction over non-capital matters? Jewish law 
continued its independent development after Demetrius II, in 
143 B. O., declared the land independent.** The autocracies of 
her Asmonean and Idumean kings were, in regard to the essen- 
tials of the law, mere superficial tyrannies. The basis was re- 
ligious. Its organization, evolved from the precept of Deut. 16, 
18, “ Judges and officers shalt thouemake thee in all thy gates ”, 
was the local courts and the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem, functioning 
as Josephus knew them, thus: ® “as rulers let each city have 
seven men long exercised in virtue and in-the pursuit of justice, 
and to each magistrate let there be assigned two subordinate 
officers of the tribe of Levi... but if the judges see not how 
to pronounce upon the matters set before them . . . let them ` 
send the case up entire to the holy city and let the high priest 
' and the prophet and the Sanhedrin pronounce as they see fit.” 
It was the continual transgression of this hallówed system which 
maddened the Jews against their kings, and led them to appeal 
to Rome.*5/ In giving them satisfaction the emperor surely did 
not lessen Jewish authority. If anything, under the procurators 
these powers were rather extended than restricted. It has, in 
fact, been conclusively shown © that the Sanhedrin in matters 
of religion could apply all the penalties prescribed by Jewish 
law, including the various sorts of capital punishment, and could 
itself have them executed. The Mischna and Talmud,* Philo, 
and Josephus "9 show us the Sanhedrin exercising all these 
rights freely. Now this is equivalent, since all Jewish law was 
religious law, to saying that in all affairs which concerned Jews 
the Jewish regulations were supreme. And we find, indeed, that > 
save in respect of pagans and Roman citizens, over whom, of 
course, the procurator had full authority, and in Palestine the 
ius gladii, all the recorded cases of procuratorial action, save.one, 


62 Juster, II, 128 ff. 

63 Bouché-Leclereq, Hist. des Séleucides, pp. 360 ff. 

** Ant. IV, 214-216. 

*5 Jos. Ant. 17, 13, 2-3; B. I. 2, 7, 3; Dio Cass. 55, 27. 
°° Juster, II, 132 ff. x 

*: Mischna Sanh. 7, 2; Talmud Sanh. 52B; Sota 8B. 
*5 Legg. 39. i 

59 Ant. 13, 10, 6; 18, 1, 4; 18, 3, 5; 20, 9, 1. 
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are in. cases of stdition, against rebels, i. e., where Roman 
authority was at stake. “And in that one instance the procurator 
Cumanus (48-52 A. D.)'? arrested the elders of Bethhoron for 
not pursuing rebels who had held up a Roman official. 

After 70 A.D.” it would seem that in general all criminal 
and civil cases were in the hands of the Roman governor. In 
strictly ritual offenses against Jewish religion the Sanhedrin or 
the Ethnarch retained their powers except in matters capital, 
and even in such cases they appear to have been given free rein 
subject to the governor’s supervision.” But in the small up- 
country places exclusively inhabited and ordered by Jews — as 
such Sepphoris and Nazareth of Galilee are specifically men- 
tioned '?—— there were Jewish authorities only, who meted out 


local justice without Roman interference, though appeal to a. 


Roman court was. allowable.* This regime, as Chajes and 
Biichler have shown, was perpetuated save for the decade of 
harsh repression after Hadrian's war (138-150 A. D.). 

‘The three critical points for the inscription’s interpretation 
are: (1) the nature of Roman rule in Galilee and in Nazareth 
in particular; (2) that a death penalty is involved; (3) the 
phrase ka8ázep mepi Oeav. It je at once clear that at no time 
during the reigns either of Augustus or Tiberius could such a 
law have been promulgated in Galilee, simply because over this 
period Galilee was an independent “ confederate” state, first 
under Herod the Great and then under Herod Antipas. In the 
realms of such kings, created and upheld in independence by 
the emperor and the senate for the purpose of, securing the 
frontiers, no constitution of the emperor’s was valid. The 
measure of the Herodians’ legal autonomy is indicated by the 
fact 75 that there was a vexed question of extradition of criminals 
who had fled to the surrounding Roman provinces. Further, 


7? Jos, B. I. II, 12, 2. 

71 Juster, II, 149 ff. 

7 Origen, Epist. ad Africanum, 14. 

73 Epiphanios, Adv. Haer, I, 2, 11. i 
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the conclusion forces itself that there were just three separate 
periods within which our stone might have been set up. The 
years 30 B. C. to 39 A. D.—the reigns of Herod and his son— 
must be eliminated, and accordingly also the five following years, 
comprising the reign.of Agrippa I. From 44 A.D. to 63 A. D. 

. Galilee along with the rest of Palestine was administered by the 
Procurators. Their unremitting and scrupulous regard for the 
Jewish religion and Jewish law,»the effect which the least 
abrogation of either had upon the people, the evidence that only 
in cases of actual sedition the death penalty was administered, 
the virtual autonomy of the local courts and the Sanhedrin in 
all matters that affected Jews are a matter of record. When 
these are compared with the provisions of the inscription—a 
penalty of death, and a judgment as for a crime against the gods, 
and when it is recalled that the Jews had their own statute of 
TupPBwuprxia, it is impossible to suppose that any Roman, emperor 
or proconsul, in the face of all the facts we possess, was so 
temerarious as to ride rough-shod over existing Jewish law and 
religion, by proclaiming a death penalty for a crime already 
comprehended in the sacred law, and that with a reference to 
gentile gods, «Gv. Such an insult to Jewish feeling, an insult 
calculated to precipitate a general insurrection, was exactly what 
Roman policy did its utmost to avojd. 

And after 70 A. D., with Galilee part of the prdetorian pro- 
vince of Palestine, almost all power over criminal acts had, it is 
true, been taken from the Sanhedrin. We do not know whether 
jurisdiction over violatio sepulchri went with the rest, or whether 
as a primarily cult law it was retained. But we do know that 
Nazareth was a peculiarly un-Romanized part of Galilee and 
that its judges of Jewish blood dealt the old justice to their 
Jewish brethren.”* And we know that the fifty-odd years before 
the great revolt were the most precarious that the authority of 

,Home had had to experience. Palestine was a temporarily 
erusted voleano of nationalism and religious fervor. Jewish 
political and religious life, after the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the cessation of the Sacrificial worship, were centered in 
Jabne and in Judea, where the schools of Rabbis and Pharisees 


7 Vide supra, p. 14, note 74. 
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shaped Jewish law into the forms we know as the Mischna. It 
was the Ethnarch of the court at Jabne whose power, Origen 
said, was so great ds pdtv Oud$épev face óovros roð £Üvovs." - 
Here the old temple didrachm was still paid, and hither all 

Palestine looked for the Messiah. Roman governors in respect 

to Jewish custom trod lightly and carefully. The mere rumor 

that Hadrian contemplated erecting a heathen, temple upon the 

ruins of Jerusalem was suffieient to convulse the nation in the 

tevolt of 132. One would scarcely look for unprecedented 

application of death penalties, and casting foreign gods in the 
face of Jewish monotheism at this juncture. 

There are left, then, only three periods, in one of which to 
place the inscription. The first is the three or four years from 
48 B. C. to 46 or 44, during which, under Julius Caesar's pro” 
visional regime, Herod was Roman governor of Galilee and Coele 
Syria.'5 The second is the years from October 677° to 70 or 
71 A.D., from the subjugation of Galilee in the great war to 
ihe re-establishment of Roman rule on a peace footing. And 
the third is the decade roughly from 135 to 145 A.D., the 
decade of brutal repression between the crushing of the revolt and 
the gentle restoration under Pius. The fixing upon one of these 
brief epochs must be governed principally, no doubt, by the 
terms of the document, but two of the possible dates first elimi- 
nate themselves when faced with the historical probabilities. 

On the assumption that the first period (48-46 or 44 B. C.) is 
the correct one, our exegesis would most probably be something 
as follows. The document is either a rescript of) Julius Caesar, 
or an Edict of Sextus Caesar, governor of Syria, more probably 
the former, since its language is the familiar speech of the 
epistula (first person éyó xeAeÓo; elision Ze? áðxíg), as both 
Cumont and Cuq have observed, and since we know that Caesar 
was in thel habit of issuing such ordinances and obtaining 
Senatorial confirmation later. The heading 99wrayua offers 
only an apparent difficulty; for while on the one hand the word 


77 Epist. ad Africanum, 14. 

78 Jos. Ant. 14, 160; B. I. I, 206 ff.; Bellum Alex. 66, 1. 
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regularly serves fo translate the Latin edictum,® on the other 
it seems in common parlance to have signified any imperial 
ordinance or law. In this loose sense it appears upon the tomb 
inscriptions of Asia Minor. Similarly it occurs in the Greek title 
òf Philo's De Specialibus Legibus, epi rõv éy pépa &aroypuárav. 
The bare heading Kaícepos is disconcerting, but circumstances 
.would go far to explain it, and we possess another letter of 
Caesar's, headed merdly ypdppara Kaícapos5? It will, let us sup- 
pose, have been hastily promulgated by Caesar from Syria or 
elsewhere to his cousin Sextus to be effective for all the territory 
which, as an emergency measure, was loosely under his control, 
i. e. Syria and Palestine. And it may be accounted for by a 
general increase of marauders of this sort during the bandit 
rule in Galilee and the civil disorders of Syria. Its primary 
reference to Syria might explain the «epi Gedy, and it may be 
conceived of as forwarded by Sextus to Herod, and put up by 
Herod in Galilee with an eye to discouraging depredations of 
this sort among his unruly subjects,—the last four lines, per- 
haps, a postscript of Herod's own, laying on the death penalty. 
That these lines will bear this interpretation, appears in the 
use of xaféAov to sum up what has been said before and introduce 
a new clause,?? in the repetition of ueraiuvety which figured at the 
beginning, and the change of subject which may be felt as im- 
plicit in the second éyó. Against this explanation, however, it 
may be urged that not enough is known about contemporary 
conditions in Syria and Galilee to say that such measures were 
justified, that even Herod was far too shrewd to infuriate his 
new subjects by a gratuitous insult to their religion even though. 
the times were exceptional; and that it is not at all likely that 
Caesar, in the brief respite between his Alexandrian and Pontie 
campaigns, when overwwhelmed with much weightier business, ' 
should devote his attention to so trivial a detail. 

In the second. period (67-71 A. D.), the law would be inter- 
preted as a wartime measure, a rescript either of Nero or 
Vespasian communicated respectively either to Vespasian in the 
one case or Titus in the other, part of the temporary military 


*: Plut. Marcell. 24; Wilcken, Zeit. d. Savignystiftung, 42 (1921), 129 f. 
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rule of conquered Galilee, while the reduction of the rest of 
Palestine was in progress. Its occasion would have been the 
same as in the former case—to put an end to the indiscriminate 
activities of rupBwptyor, to whom the absence of civil government 
had given free play. The reference to plural gods would then 
be connected with the persecution of the Jews, reported in 
Eusebius ** to have been alleged by Hegesippus, and the death 
penalty would be self-explanatory in the n&ture of the situation. 
: Titus, when in command in Palestine (70-71 A. D.) is repeatedly 
denominated by Josephus Kaicap, as heir of Vespasian; and all 
the evidence in general, even apart from the name's application 
to Augustus, seems to point to the fact that, particularly in 
Palestine, Kaicap was the current term for the reigning emperor. 
So it is of Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero in 
the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, in Nicolaus of Damascus and 
Josephus. In a more or less unofficial local copy of the formal 
rescript, as our example must in any case be supposed to be, 
this quotidian usage would not be surprising. But, once more, 
this exposition of the situation lays itself open to the same criti- 
cisms as the former. There is no mention of war in it. It is 
scarcely a problem that the emperor in the heat of the struggle 
would have found time to devote his attention to. And even if 
he be assumed to have done so, so flagrant a flaunting of Jewish 
sentiment would have been neither prudent nor politic in -one 
whose interest it was to keep the country at his back as peaceful 
as possible. What is more, it ill accords with the express state- 
ment of Josephus?" that when the people of Tiberias opened 
' their gates to the legions they received honorable and merciful 
treatment, with Vespasian’s scruples about taking vengeance on 
the rebels in other places, and with the fact that Sepphoris, 
three and one-half miles from Nazareth, was throughout the 
war in sympathy with Dome zg 
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Having recourse, then, to the last of the three possible dates, 
it must be assumed that our inscription comes from the decade 
after the stamping out of the revolt of 132-135. The facts are 
well known. All Palestine was a desert. As. Dio Cassius? 
with unabashed exaggeration, has it, fifty fortresses, nine hun- 
dred and eighty-five villages were destroyed; 580,000 Jews fell 
in battle, and the number who succumbed to wounds and famine 
was not to be reckoned. Accofding to St. Jerome," at the 
annual market at the Terebinth of Hebron, so vast were the 
multitudes offered for sale as slaves that a Jew was of no more 
value than a horse. “ Hadrian’s market” it is called in the 
Chronicon Paschale? The plough was driven across Jerusalem, 
and the Roman colony, Aelia Capitolina, founded there. No 
Jew was thereafter allowed to enter the city’s territory on pain 
of death. On the site of the old temple a temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus was built, within which stood a statue of Hadrian. 
All this meant the complete ethnicizing of Jerusalem. The rest 
of the land was dealt with in similar fashion. . Our sources are 
slender and not important, but they tell us this much surely: 
that circumcision, the observance of the Sabbath, the study of 
the law, even to so much as owning a copy of it, were forbidden.?? 
These prohibitions are equivalent to a prohibition of Jewish 
religion generally.* Hadrian’s enactments proved only tem- 
porary ; they were repealed by Antoninus Pius. But until that 
time they were enforced by the presence of two legions in Pales- 
tine and a consular governor. The Jews were now juridically 
equals of all other Asiatics under Roman rule. oi mori ‘IovSaior 
they call themselves in an inscription from Smyrna of this 
epoch.5 The communities in the Diaspora were for the time 
merely collegia. Jews at home were undoubtedly forced to take 
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the oath and do at least nominal reverence to the cult of the 
emperors. 

If an imperial aidai promulgated such legislation at such 
a time, it did, so because a people for three years ransacked by 
.the most terrible privations, left stripped of their ancient legal 
prerogatives, were unable to cope with the plague of rupBupvyta 
in its most hideous forms, which always in antiquity made itself 
felt in similar circumstances. «Hadrian, pifrsuant to his policy, 
meant to stamp it out with a ruthless hand. He declared it a 
crime equal to that of refusing to worship the imperial cult, a 
crime for which under the category laesae religionis, a form of 
laesae maiestatis, the penalty was death. In the inscription of 
Gytheion,® for example, the imperial family is designated Gei 27 
and death prescribed for him who refuses them reverence. Every 
Jew would be peculiarly alive to these consequences, and the 
emperor grimly adds the words, zoAd yàp paddov Sere. rods 
‘kexndevpevous rayav. Attention has long since been called tp the 
emperor Gordian’s attempt °: to justify violatio sepulchri as a 
capital crime under the category laesae religionis. How flexibly 
this ambiguous statute might be construed is clear from the fact 
that Augustus invoked it against the adulterers of his daughter 
and grand-daughters, that synonymously with laesae maiestatis 
and sacrilegium it was used against Christians and Mani- 
chaeans,”° and that in cases of apostasy from' the national cult, 
whether to Judaism or any other superstitio externa, it was 
made use of by Tiberius, Nero, Domitian and Septimius 
^ Severus.?' Hadrian then, as part of his reactionary program, 
availed himself of this law, perhaps for the first time, to mete 
out death to the violators of tombs, and in the four lines at the 
inseription's conclusion either he or his governor in Palestine, 
defined more sharply his meaning in the phrase xepaAjs karákpirov 
óvópar. TupBwpuxtas: condemned to death and (as has never hap- 
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pened before) under a charge of violatio sepulchri. “Just as 
these who refuse to worship the cult of the emperors are re- 
morselessly slain, so will those be who pillage tombs.” It is, 
perhaps, not entirely irrelevant, that it was probably at this 
time that the name of Sepphoris, Galilee’s largest town and the 
nearest to Nazareth, was changed to Diocaesarea,'9? with the 
added qualification, Hadriana. 

Now M. Cumont was quite right in asking why, among the 
articles of the law of rupBwpvyfa enumerated in our document, 
the unrightful burying of an alien person in the tomb does not 
figure, when it is prominent in the enactments of the late em- 
pire and undoubtedly appeared in the senatus-consultum of Pius 
or M. Aurelius. And with even more reason the same question 
may be brought when it is recalled that in Asia Minor this 
feature is of prime importance on the inscriptions, and that 
among the Jews 1°? it was perhaps the pollution most dreaded. 
M. Cumont has found an explanation in the technical quibble 
of certain jurists,°* who held that only such ground as was 
actually occupied by a corpse became religiosus, so that other 
corpses might be laid immediately above or beside this par- 
ticular spot without incurring pollution. M. Cuq, rightly dis- 
satisfied with this solution, has pointed out that the reason why 
this provision does not appear in the inscription is that this type 
of violatio sepulchri was not embraced in the praetor's edict 
which was in force at Rome. This explanation becomes all the 
more clear with the consideration that Hadrian (contrary to the 
practice of his predecessors, who took over the provisions of the 
localities whose Jaws they legalized), ignored the Jewish statute 
and merely extended the Roman praetor's edict to Palestine, 
simply because legally and for him the Jewish code was no longer 
existent, and could not be taken account of. The extension of 
the praetor's edict to Palestine was, of course, facilitated by the 
institution of the edictum perpetuum which Hadrian had just 


carried through.!95 e aA 4 45 
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19? Epiphanios, Adv. Haer. 30, 11; Hieronymus, Onomast. 88; Hege- 
sippus de Bell. Iud. I, 30, 7. For coins of Pius, see De Saulcy, 325-330, 
pl. 17; cf. Gregorovius, Der Imperator Hadrianus, 153. 

103 Juster, I, 479 ff. 

1% Dig, XI, 7, 2, 5; XI, 7, 44. 

308 Lenel, Das Edictum perpetuum; Momms. Zeitschr. f. Rechtsge- 
sehichte, IX (1870), p. 96. 
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. M. Cuq's exegesis of the phrase «ejaAjs karáxpvrov has dis- 
covered a divergence in aim. between the first and last parts of 
the inscription sufficient to prove that, whereas the xafdwrep mepi 
6cày merely denotes ordinary sepulchri violatio as a crime against 
res religiosae, ueraxwev of line 20 introduces an idea of criminal 
violence; and he appeals to Ulpian:?99 “ adversos eos, qui cada- 
vera spoliant, praesides severius intervenire, maxime, si manu 
armata adgrediantur, ut, si atmati more fatronum id egerint, 
eliam capite plectantur”, to affirm that it was possible for 
Augustus to make the penalty for the use of violence upon 
sepulchres capital. But the distinction, based on the use of the 
word perakweiv, does not appear to be corroborated by the text, 
when it.is observed that peraxweiv also appears in the fourth line 
of the inscription, that the details enumerated beneath it are 
undoubtedly meant to be sections under the general heading; 
and that xa@éAov, which, significantly enough, is not translated 
in M. Cuq's rendering, far from creating a distinction between 
the two parts of the rescript, expressly alludes to all that has . 
gone before, and introduces the generalized pronouncement upon 
it. Indeed the peraxweiv of line 22 purposely echoes the one at 
the head of the ordinance. .The law appealed to by M. Cuq is 
a rescript of Septimius Severus—-another of the third century 
attempts to find a category for sepulchri violatio as a capital 
crime. In this instance, it is an effort to enlist the services of 
ihe Leges Juliae de vi ‘publica et de vi privata. 

M. Cumont, motivated no doubt by the same procedure with 
regard to the inscriptions of Cyrene,” has thought that this 
was a translation—a “ pénible, mot à mot version maladroite ? 
of a Latin original, “ probablement Poeuvre de quelque Syrien 
hellénisé," — and has offered a translation of it back into its 
pristine form. This, if it were true, would not be a very favor- 
able argument for the rescript’s authenticity, of which M. 
Cumont is convinced. M. Cuq, then, is quite justified in as- 
serting that it is not odd to find phrases unsuited to literary 
composition in such a document, and that the terms in it which 
dismayed its first editor were technical ones in good use in the 


19? Dig, XLVII, 12, 3. 
10% Notiz. Arch. Roma, Fase. IV (1927), 1-67. 
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legal Greek of the empire. It can, in fact, be shown that we 
have in the language of Hellenistic or imperial law a precedent 
for virtually every expression here employed, and that, if not 
redacted by the ab epistulis Graecis at Rome, the piece was 
composed by someone thoroughly familiar with the usage of 
his day. 

In any event it may be affirmed that the language of the re- 
seript is the regular faw Greek of the imperial period, employed, 
in fact, with such entire familiarity as to presuppose an idiom 
fully constituted, which it scarcely was until considerably after 
the age of Augustus. To judge from xaraxpirov and the currency 
of certain other phrases it may be later than the first century 
A. Dm The vagaries of spelling (mòv, dda, e»t o>w)*° are to 
be looked for in any inscription after about 200 B. C. Perhaps 
the complete lack of consistency in the variations may indicate 
a relatively advanced date. : 

The problem of the style of cutting in the absence of anything 
remotely approaching a continuous series of texts from the same 
region, is next to impossible to elucidate. Only for Attica are 
there dated texts in numbers sufficient to lendi probability to an 
estimate of the date of a stone from there.: Our inscription is 
from Palestine, a province from which, save for a handful of 
military diplomas and dedications to Hadrian—almost uniformly 
in Latin—and a few battered tombstones and ossuaria, no other 
Greek inscription of importance, save one, has come to light. 
.M. Cumont has pronounced the letter forms Augustan. He has 
not thought it necessary to advance any reasons for this view 
beyond remarking, as is certainly correct, that the inscription 
bears little resemblance to either the Cyrene inseription,U? the 
piece from Gytheion,"* the Athenian examples of the Augustan 


195 For detailed comment on text, see note at end of article. 

10° Gemination of $ (1.9) and x (1. 16) are definitely late phenomena 
(cf. T. G. ad R. R. P. IIX, 739, III. 90, VI. 14, “ yéypa$óev" ; ibid. VIII. 
114, “ yeypappóros ”, fr. Rhodopolis in Lycia, after 153 A D: and I. G. 
XIV, 1702, 6, *ékkro»", Rome; I.'G. III. 1161, 7 and 8, “ Aekktos ”, 
Attica). The gemination of the « may, however, simply be due to its 
position at the end of the line in a divided word, by inadvertent 
repetition. 

#10 Op, cit. figs. II-IV. 
. VU! Kougess, op. cit. figs. IV and V. 
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period! or a certain Pontic stone.? It would be unpardc 
able temerity to question his judgment had it not appeared th 
if there is to be an attempt to interpret the piece at all, we mi 
suppose it to be of much later date than M. Cumont has in 
mated. As it is, it is merely suggested that this question is st 
open for a more competent epigraphist to deal with. The lett 
of our inscription are, on the whole, extremely broad, clear, a 
easily read. The cutting, if ¢ne may judge from M. Cumon 
facsimile, is slovenly and the characters vary somewhat in si 
but the general aspect is one of amplitude and breadth. t: 
closer view the forms ‘exhibit without apparent consistency 
mélange of all the peculiarities present in Greek epigraphy af 
the second century B. C. There is in one form or other ev 
variety of apex-writing we know of: swallow-tails, zierstric) 
ornamental upward or downward prolongations at the end 

lines, Ai, a’s, Es, with prolonged hides, s with one or other 
the oblique lines prolonged, $ and p which extend above a 
below the other letters, and are sometimes also-cut with apic 
p with straight or slanting sides, o with straight or downws 
turning flanges, 8 lengthened and narrowed, odd quasi-ligatu: 
where an | and an a, an a and a p, an a and à v are joined by 
short bar. There are also certain consistencies: the 0 is alw: 
made with a short bar, never a dot or a cross-bar; the x alw: 
shows two short legs; the a always has the bent crossbar; the 
and p always project above and below, etc. In short, it is j! 
what we should expect in a local and not Zoo skilful stonecut 
of relatively late date, with the accumulated vices of Hellenis 
and imperial lettering behind him, who wished to reproduce 

the elegances he had observed in more perfect examples. N 
every one of these peculiarities can be duplicated in the August 
period—though hardly, I think, in such heedless profusion 

` here—as a moment’s application to a volume of facsimiles 1: 
Graindor's,:* Kerns," or the examples in Wilhelm’ w 
show, but they can equally well be duplicated in Hadrian’s tir 


113 Graindor, Alb. d’Inscrr. Att., 1924. 

313 Cumont, Inserr. Pont. 66. 

314 Op, cit. 

115 Inscrr. Graecae, 1913. 

315 Beitr, zur. Griech. Inschr.-Kunde, 1909. 
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And there is equal variety among inscriptions from different 
parts of the empire at either date. 

The single Augustan inscription from Palestine, i. e. that 
upon the screen of Herod's temple forbidding trespass beyond 
it,” is comparable for the slenderness and elegance of its forms, 
as well as for the clean regularity of its cutting with the best 
' Attic and Pergamene examples of Hadrian’s day, but is no more 
comparable to the Nazareth rescript, than any number of other 
pieces of Augustan or Hadrianic date, nor do the circumstances 
of its situation favor such comparison.'!? 

If our inscription differs from Augustan specimens, for ex- 
ample, and is closer to Hadrianie in any one respect, it js in 
the quality which was noticed first, the breadth of its forms, 
their general precision for all their slovenliness, and the freedom 
of its spacing. All this is characteristic of the second century 
A.D. The Cyrene stone is pinched, precious, crotchety and 
over-teased for the closeness of its cutting. The Gytheion piece 
is crowded, irregular, its letters cramped into unwonted ligatures, 
with a general lack of definition. I believe it may be said that 
there is just as good, if not better, presumption that our inscrip- 
_ tion, making the requisite allowances for its provincial origin, 
is Hadrianic as that it is Augustan. 

If the inferences drawn from the historical data and from 
the stone itself have been correct, it remains to fix more precisely, 
if possible, the occasion and circumstances of its erection. 
Hadrian’s ordinance would, manifestly, have been calculated to 
protect those who, during the chaotic days of the rebellion and 
the years immediately succeeding had suffered and were suffering 
the most at the hands of violators of sepulture. These persons 
are not likely, in the first instance, to have been Jews. The 
tombs and other property of the gentile inhabitants of Palestine 
would, assuredly, have been the. most endangered. Greeks, 
Romans, Syrians would have found themselves most exposed 
during the war to open depredation; and after it to clandestine 
violence. It need only to be recalled that in Galilee alone—the 


117 Buthe, Kurzes Bibelwórterb. 657, Abb. 198; cf. Dussaud, Mon. . 
Palest., p. 26, fig. 8 (ca. 6 A.D.). 

715 Note that iota adseript, absent upon the Nazareth stone, is still 
present on the temple inscription. 
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most thoroughly Jewish district of Palestine—Tiberias was from 
its founding avowedly a city of gentiles, of Hellenistic municipal 
organizalion,"? and at the suggested date of our inscription 
possessed a Hadrianeum.2° Ptolemais on the coast had been a 
Roman colony since Claudius?! Capernaum in the North had. 
its quota of retired legionaries.7?. Scythopolis in the South !?5 ` 
and Gadara just across the Jordan were centres of Hellenism 
and Romanism,7* the latte» a Roman @olony. Sepphoris, to 
which the ten migrations of the Rash ha Shanah '** had not yet 
brought the rabbinical synod and with it the centre of Jewish 
life, had had, since Herod Antipas, an extremely mixed popu- 
lation,?* had since Vespasian been garrisoned with Roman 
troops," and now called itself Diocaesarea and Hadriana.’** 
We shall not go too, far in conceiving that, just as Vespasian 

. had granted land to 800 legionaries near Emmaus,’ so he, and 
Hadrian after him, rewarded their retired soldiers with farms in 
other parts of the province. 

It was, then, primarily in the interest of these subjects, most 
of them not yet Roman citizens nor protected by the national 
and racial ties which bound the. Jews about them together, that 
Hadrian issued his rescript. It contained, perhaps, solely the 
prohibition against violatio sepulchri, or, perhaps, merely in- 
cluded it among other provisions; and copies of it were, doubt- 
less, set up (or filed in the archives) at Aelia and each of the 
lesser capitals—for Galilee at Tiberias or Sepphoris. But it is 
evident that our stone is not one of these official copies of the 


219 Jos. B. I. II, 21, 3-9; Vita, 12-94, 55-68. 

329 Coins in Mionnet V, 483 ff.; cf. Gregorovius, op. cit. p. 153. 

121 Pliny, N. H. 19, 75; Dig. XV, 1, 3. 

122 Mat. IV, 3, VIII, 5-17; IX, 1; XI, 23; XVII, 24; Mar. X, 21; 
‘Luke VI, I; ef. Derenbourg, Ess. sur Vhist. et la géogr. de la Palest., 
p. 362. 

123 Jos. B, I. IT, 18, 1-4; VII, 8, 7; Vita 6; ef. Conder-Kitchener Surv. 
of W. Palest, 106-07. 

124 C, I. L. III, 181; cf. Renan, Mission de Phénicie, p. 191. 

115 31 a-b; cf. Moore I, 93-4. 

139 Jos. Ant. 18, 2, 1. 

157 Jos, Vita 74, B. I. IIT, 2, 4; 4, 1. 

128 Vide supra, p. 29, n. 4. 

129 Jos. B. I. VII, 6, 6. 
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document. 'The regular prescribed forms, date, titles, salutation, 
introduction are totally wanting. In this respect it is com- 
parable with no other known rescript. On the other hand, its 
very brevity and informality give it the look of having been 
excerpted from a more complete whole, and that not for any 
official purpose. We are led then to presume that the extract 
was the work of a private individual, for some private purpose. 
This can only have beech to protect his personal or family tomb, 
by reminding malefactors of the new law. We are led further 
to presume that this individual was a gentile, some non-Jewish 
colonist or citizen of Nazareth or Sepphoris, who seized the 
opportunity afforded by the freshly promulgated ordinance to 
set up before his tomb a tablet bearing its pertinent provisions, 
and headed by the words S:draypa Kaícapos, the colloquial phrase, 
immediately comprehensible by every one. The stone's dimen- 
sions are just those which would have fitted it for this purpose, 
and as such, it no doubt, served until, its usefulness gone with 
the restoration under Pius, a later age consigned it to the 
stone-mason. 


NOTE ON LANGUAGE OF THE INSCRIPTION SUPPLEMENTARY TO P. 23. 


dpéoxer Ger (1. 1) is not a translation of placet mihi and equivalent 
to óébokra. pot or eoké por The use of dpéoxes impersonally with the 
dative, to express the opinion or resolution of some public body or official 
upon a controverted question goes as far back in Greek as Herodotus 
(8, 19) and Aristophanes (Eq. 1311). It occurs in inscriptions of the 
Imperial period (S. I. Œ. 827 D10; 1109 D 20; 834 D 12, 847 D5). In 
Papyri of the same period (Maspero, Pap. Gr. 97, 53; Oxyr. I, VII; 
Brit. Mus. Pap. IV, V), and in the Cyrene edicts it is employed three 
times beside Soxotot po with evident distinction in force. At a later 
date it appears in the Novellae of Justinian (Nov. 22, c. 41). 

It need not be assumed that the clause ofrwes . . . olxelwy in ll. 3-4 
is ungrammatical and represents an error of the translator about the 
case of Latin quae and the voice of the verb. It is the familiar anaco- 
luthon, of which the papyri know so many examples (Mayser, IT, 200 ff.). 

uerakweiv is the word regularly employed in the inscriptions of Asia 
Minor, and is the one used by Philo (Euseb. Praep. Ev. 8, 17), when 
he alludes to the Jewish law of rvugopvxía. 

égeppipéra corresponds to éxédrrw frequent in Asia Minor inscriptions, 
That éxpirrew was current in this sense is shown by its use in Pausanias 
I, 9, 8 (ras Ojxas rv vekpóv dveddvra TÈ dora éxpipat). 

Zén wornpde (1.10) has not, as Cuq notices, the vague signification 
of fraudulently, but probably aims specifically at excluding anyone not 
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legally doli capas. That the phrase had long since become current in 
Greck is shown by its figuring three times on a Lesbian, inseription of 
199 B.C. (S.I.G. 693 D2, 6, 10); three times on the monument of 
Paulus Aemilius set up at Delphi (B. C.H. (1924), v. 48, p. 81) ; and 
four or five times in Hellenistic papyri (Berl. Pap. 326, II, 3; Brit. 
Mus. Pap. 77, 65; Maspero, Pap. Gr. 151, 222). 

Just as ða wovnpae represents the second element necessary for 
making sepulchri violatio actionable, so ée: dudar (1. 11) ig the third, 
the intent to injure. Here agaig we find a regalar Hellenistic law term. 
As such it appears in 288-81 B. C. on a letter of Lysimachus to the cult 
of Samothrace (èm ddixtac ToU lepot, S. I. G. 372 D 10) ; in the Papyri 
of the second century B.C. in the frequent phrase de" déixlar ToU Setva. 
Its continued usage in the empire is attested by a second century A.D. 
Lex Frumentaria of Samos (S.I.G. 976 D73), and by the celebrated 
edict of Tiberius Julius Alexander (Or. Gr. Insc. 669) as well as 
numerous papyri. (Tebt. Pap. 104, 23; Mus. Oberhess. 2, 25; Berl. Pap. 
1123, 4; Oxyrrh. 1203, 24.) : 

The clause xarà roð rotovrov . . . Opnoxelas may present some difficulty 
at first. It is a sharply abbreviated antithesis, and in translating it 
one must invert the order and insert some phrase like Zei rodros after 
xaddrep. But the sense is perfectly clear, and nothing is achieved by 
supposing a “ scribal error", or that words have been lost. 

Seqoe (1. 17) which is read on the same monument at Delphi quoted 
above, has not, as M. Cug points out, the value of decebit, but expresses, 
not a propriety, but a juridical necessity, and really is the equivalent 
of oportet. 

uberi é£érreo (1. 19) is so common a Greek legal phrase as to deserve 
no comment. It figures literally scores of times on the tomb inscriptions 
of Asia Minor; Dittenberger's index is a sufficient witness. 

Kepadys karákpirov is a bit more of a problem. xepaħñs in the sense 
of poena capitis is certainly Roman in origin. But it occurs twice on 
the Cyrene edicts ($zó8ukor kepadys; xepadijs evOivery), and twice in the 
Papyri of the second and third centuries (Berl. Pap. VI, 954, 6; 1043, 8, 
KeaMjs ritwplay), so that we are permitted to assume that it had 
passed into good Greek legal usage. karákpırov, on the other hand, 
although it is regular with the genitive of the sentence in Lucian (Brot, 
23, 493; Dial. Mor. 38, 58, @avdrov karákpvrov), Diodorus (Exe, 592, 61), 
and in such Byzantine writers as Anna Comnena (Kroll, 81; 236; 239), 
is not cited anywhere in Greek before Plutarch. 

Probably the words óvóuor: tuuBwpvxlas seem the closest to the Latin 
of any in the inscription. They translate literally nomine sepulchri 
violati, where nomine gives the title or head under which the act falls, 
as in the phrase (Gai. III, 209) “actionem eius delicti nomine Praetor 
introduxerit". Now this legal usage is parallel to a literary usage, 
found in phrases like “ nomine neglegentiae suspectum " (Cie. Fam. 2, 
1, 1), “classis nomine imperatam” (ibid. Fl. 12); and similarly we 
find in the papyri an identical use of évézar: in a semi-legal way. For 
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instance, óvópam. lBuerucjs (Preisigke, Griech. Urk. 47, 10); Aréuect ris 
émerporijs (Preisigke, Sammelbuch, 5761, 4) ; éróuar: sarpovuclov ( Maspero, 
Pap. Gr. 29, 5) ; vónar: eroprovAwy (ibid. 31, 6), from the first century 
B. C. to the fourth of our era. Now it is just possible that, as in Latin, 
. 80 in Greek there was a corresponding legal use of which we have no 
other examples. No weight, however, need be put upon this supposition; 
it does not ultimately affect the issue.* 


Frank E. Brown. 
Yaus UNIVERSITY. e e 


* When the foregoing was about to be put on the press, the Editor - 
'ealled my attention to an article by G. Corradi, Un nuovo documento 
augusteo, appearing in D Mondo Classico for Jan.-Feb. 1931, pp. 56-65, 
and dealing with the same inscription. Signor Corradi assigns the in- 
scription to the province of Syria and to the time of Augustus. His 
argument in no wise affects the conclusions reached ahove. . 


GRATITUDE TO PARENTS IN GREEK AND ROMAN 
LITERATURE. 


[Failure to make proper return to one's parents was considered by 
the ancient Greeks not ingratitude but impiety. Discussion of the 
reasons why a child should be grateful to his parents and the beliefs of 
the Greeks and Romans as tp the validity. of the parents’ claim to 
gratitude, with special attention to those passages of Seneca’s de 
Beneficiis which treat of this subject. Finally, Sophocles' treatment of 
a certain dramatic situation in the Oedipus at Colonus is compared with 
Shakespeare's handling’ of a similar situation in King Lear.] 


Nowadays we think of ingratitude to a parent as the meanest 
and most contemptible of human failings. Its description in 
modern literature is always profoundly moving whether the type 
depicted be the college boy, educated at the cost of a mother’s 
sacrifices but ashamed on Commencement Day to own her before 
his fellows, the inappreciative daughters of Pére Goriot, or, in 
the realms of higher tragedy, King Lear, whose bitter ery 


How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child! 


has profoundly moved us even if we have experienced no neglect 
or ill-treatment at the hands of our children. 

One who is at all well read in ancient literature will recog- 
nize at once that the emphasis therein is quite different. Sons 
and daughters were then much what they are now, then as now 
they were apt to be thoughtless, then as now they sometimes 
made a poor return for what they had received, then as now 
such conduct wrung the hearts of parents. But very seldom 
indeed was any thought expressed that son or daughter had been 
guilty of ingratitude. The whole matter was viewed from quite 
a different angle. What we call ingratitude was then called 
impiety. 


1 One who reads Greek literature only in translation must beware con- 
stantly lest he be misled by thé translator’s tendency to impart with 
his English version an idea of gratitude or ingratitude that is quite 
alien to the word employed in the Greek (p. 36: Theog. 271-278). 

There are many passages where the translator into English has found 
it advisable to use the terminology of gratitude. Usually, however, the 
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The ancient world, like the modern world of the Orient, was 
founded on the duty of son to father. It was a fundamental 
article of the Persian religion implanted by Ahura Mazda him- 
self. Just as Christianity declares that one serves God best by 
serving his brother man the Dinkart? maintains that reverence 
and service to parents and to the Creator are intimately con- 
nected. To Confucius the? duty of a son to his parents takes 
- precedence of his dut¥ to his wife and children. Cicero sets 
the relation of husband and wife ahead of the relation between 
father and son. To Chinese and Japanese alike filial piety 
resumed all one’s social and political duties and was the root 
of all virtue. ` 

The Greeks fully recognized in the duty of honoring one's 
parents a universal law (savraxov vouiferat). Fairbanks points 
out that the most repulsive phase of Sophistic attack on the 
‘customary’ (vópos vs. doi) was its depreciation of duty to 
parents.* But the Greeks usually put it second to the duty of 
honoring the gods and ahead of honoring the common laws of 
Greece. The problems that arise when duty to parents comes 
into conflict with other sanctions and duties had an irresistible 
fascination for the Greek mind and occupied the attention of 
their greatest dramatists in the tales about Eriphyle and Cly- 


Greek does not bear it out. Take this passage from Eur. Supplices, 
361 ff. translated anonymously in the Everyman’s edition. 


Vile is that son who to his parents yields 
No grateful services, for from his children 
He who such glorious tribute pays receives 
Whate’er thro filial duty he bestowed. 


The tone of the Greek is quite different. Compare this ultra-literal 
rendering. “ Wretched is the child who does not act as a slave to his 
parents in return, the fairest contribution (to the poor fund), for if he 
gives (such service) he receives from his own children such things as 
he gives his parents.” 

The man who makes no return is not vile but ill-starred because he 
gets none from his children; the services he does are viewed, with dis- 
regard of mixed metaphor, at once as servile tasks and as a contribution 
to a person in need; the former the translator renders “ grateful ser- 
vices ", the latter more accurately “glorious tribute". 

SIS, LV, 5. 

? Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, V, 731. 

“Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, V, 737. 
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temestra. ‘Aeschylus is peculiar in placing reverence for parents 
third among the statutes of justice." In Plato’s mind honors paid 


to living parents came next after honors to ‘ancestral deities. ` 
lt is no argument, against the enormity'of a crime that it in~ 


curred no punishment at the hands of the law. Greek law 
contained no penalty for perjury, though Greek society was built 
on respect for the oath, because it was felt that God could be 
trusted to avenge so direct aud flagrant a violation of his majesty. 
lf Rome had no legal punishment for ingratitude to a father 
we may recall the quite parallel fact that in early times it had 
no punishment for parricide either, for parricide was thought 
to be impossible? at Rome. In an Athenian courtgot law Dein- 
archus (2, 18) can use the unfilial- conduct of Aristogeiton as 
damning evidence against him.? 

There can be no doubt then that unfilial conduct, datus as 
it did one of the deepest feelings of humanity, was viewed by 


the Greeks with supreme horror. But-for a long time they : 


never thought of calling it ingratitude. Nor did the Hebrews. 
The note of ingratitude is strikingly absent from the story of 
Absalom’s revolt against his father David in 2 Samuel xv-xviii. 
David was nót insensible to the enormity of the act; he went out 
of Jerusalem in tears.? “His emotion is not more precisely indi- 
cated except as Hushai surmises that he and his men are chafed 
in their minds as a bear robbed of her whelps. The conduct of 
Jacob to Isaac, that of Jacob’s sons to himself, that of Ham to 
Noah, that of Jonathan to Saul in the matter of his friend David, 
are unfilial but to the Hebrew not ungrateful. The nearest one 
comes to this note in the old Testament literature I find in'the 
prophet Hosea, marked in other respects by the advanced nature 
of his ethical and religious thought. He makes much ** of the 
motive of tender fatherly care ill requited, but it is insensibility 


rather than ingratitude of which he complains. “They knew ` 


P Suppl. 707-709. 
e Laws 931 A. . 
7 And for 600 years it was. In extreme cases the Chinese did appeal 
.to the law. 

8 The Hebrew put to death the curser of parents; Exodus, 21, 17. 
D XVI, 30. 

10 X VII, 8. 

?: Chapter XI. 
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not that I healed them." !? Israel is accused not of ingratitude 
but of backsliding !5 and deceit.* 

Not even in the New Testament does the duty of gratitude as 
such receive any emphasis? We might expect it in the parable 
of the prodigal son. But there is no trace of it except in the, to 
us, eurious complaint of the elder son that in return for faithful 
toil and obedient serviee his father has never rewarded him with 
a kid! When Paul writes to his spfritual children in the various 
churches, he does seem to fancy that some return may be-due him 
but he doés not explicitly appeal to any sense of gratitude nor 
explicitly Ge of any ingratitude. ' 

Admetug and Pheres in the Alcestis engage in a bitter alter- 

. cation. Admetus assails Pheres, forsooth, because he is unwill- 
ing to die for his only son. A modern would find it the obvious 
retort to reproach. Admetus for his ingratitude for what his 
father had already done for him. Euripides has him do nothing 
of the sort. Pheres reminds his son that he has brought him up 
to manhood and has made him lord of his realm. For this, 
however, he claims no gratitude. So far he had done only what 
was customary—what his own father had done for him.!9 This 
much he owes the child he has brought into the world to be his 
successor and carry on the family. But no obligation whatever ` 
rests upon him to die for that son; 217 nor upon his son, were the 
present situation reversed, to die for bm 2 

Admetus, for his part, reminds his father that to have a son 
is distinctly a blessing. The only approach to a charge of in- 
gratitude in the rencontre comes, queerly enough, from the son? 
not from the father. “ You surely will not say”, he remarks, 
* that.I dishonored your old age and betrayed you to death, for | 
in fact I was very respectful to you and for this you and my 
mother give me thanks like this." 


uy, 3. 

|y, T. 

1 V, 12. ] 

15 Except, of course, gratitude to God. The need of gratitude to man 
is mentioned only to deny it. “Doth he thank that servant— ? I trow 
not" (Luke XVII, 9.) 

19 683. 38 690. 

?* 682. 1? 658 f. 

E 3 
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It is perfectly evident that Euripides has no intention of ob- 
scuring the duty a son owes his parehts. My point is that the 
most strenuous insistence upon it never puts it on the same 
plane with an act of gratitude. The distinction between the two 
is kept clear. Aristotle?" brings into hypothetical conflict the 
claims of gratitude to a friend and deliverer and filial duty to a 
father. He gives the latter unequivocal precedence. In other 
words, to the Greek moral sense filial duty is not gratitude, but 
stands above and takes precedence of it." Just as little is un- 
filial duty ingratitude. Strepsiades rushes out of the house 
io aecuse his son of Having beaten him; he is not sparing of 
abusive epithet. He calls Pheidippides mapé, warpadoia, rov- 
xoptye (1827) and Aakkómpeokre (1880) but not an ingrate. He 
thinks the treatment unjust rather than ungrateful. On later 
reflection he remarks as coarsely as comically on the poor return 
he receives for the attention he gave his son in helpless infancy.?* 
There are two passages in the Odyssey which imply a feeling of 
ingratitude for kindnesses received in infancy but in neither in- 
stance is filial duty inyolved, for the recipient of the kindness is 
not the child of the one who has bestowed it. Eurymachus hypo- 
critically comforts Penélope with the assurance that he will, 
personally see to it that no one harms her son, “for Odysseus 
of a truth did many a time set me too upon his knees and gave 
me roasted flesh into my hand and held the red wine to my lips. 
Wherefore Telemachus is dearest of all men to me.??* In book 
XVIII, 2918. the maidservant Melantho scolded Odysseus - 
shamelessly. “ Penelope had reared her and entreated her ten- 
derly as she had been her own child. Yet, for all that, the 
sorrow of Penelope touched not her heart but she loved Eury- 


?9 Eth. Nic. 1165 a L 

21 The riudw and cégopac series of words is used to express filial duty. 
Xen. Mem. IV, 4, 20, Eur. frag. 219 Nauck, Aesch. Hum. 545, Suppl. 
707-709. 
. ** Clytemestra says nothing of any ingratitude on the part of Orestes. 
Her appeal is quite on another basis. But we might well have expected 
that a writer like Euripides would make Theseus taunt his son Hippoly- 
tus with making a poor return for fatherly care. He does nothing of 
the sort. 

23 1380 ff. 

34 XVI, 442 ff. 
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machus and was his paramour.” This is nearer than the other 
to a complaint of unfilial conduct. If Penelope had E 
Melantho it would be quite so. l 
In my study of Greek gratitude, I have observed from various 
angles that Xenophon comes far nearer the modern emphasis on 
gratitude than does anyone before him, or for many years after 
him. Of gratitude to parents he speaks unequivocally. He 
makes Socrates say fo his sons,?* “Don’t you know that the 
state pays no attention to other types of ingratitude and con- 
siders them not actionable but overlooks the lack of gratitude 
on the part of those who have received ‘kindnesses; but if one 
doesn’t serve (Geparevev) his parents, it puts a penalty upon him 
and disenfranchises him and does not permit him to hold office, 
ete?” From the viewpoint of other writers this would mean 
merely that the State considered ingratitude beyond its province 
but took sharp action in cases of unfilial conduct. But Xenophon 
has risen to a loftier plane. He further makes Socrates empha- 
: size gratitude to a mother,” a note perhaps oftener sounded in 
modern literature than that of gratitude to a father, though for 
some reason it has not set the key ‘for such outstanding literary 
„masterpieces. I have found no clear cut instance of it before 
Xenophon. Hecuba, endeavoring’ to induce Hector to take 
refuge within Troy town wails, shows him her breast and says, 
“ Hector, have regard unto this bosom, and pity me, if ever ?' I 
gave thee the consolation of my breast. Think of it, dear child,” 
` ete. I doubt if this means “ be grateful to me for suckling you.” 
Is it not rather * By my breast I implore you” whatever that 
may ultimately imply? So far as the two can be separated, it is 
an appeal to filial love rather than to ere It is an almost 
exact antithesis to the famous taunt of Nero's mother, when she 
was being murdered at the behest of her son. “ Feri ventrem " 
she exclaimed.” There is no hint that Nero is ungrateful but 
_ the unfilial character of his act is set in the most terrible light 
possible. ‘ 


25 Mem. II, 2, 13. 

Se The, emphasis on mother, love in a passage like Eur. frag. 360 is 
somewhat unusual. 

2T Iliad XXVII, 79 ff., The ef wore formula, however, even in Homer is 
used in appeals to gratitude. 

29 Tac. Ann. XIV, 8 fin.; ep. XIII, 21. 
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There is a passage in Theognis which belongs in this part of 
our discussion. "The. poet seems to have returned home to find 
his wife and children estranged and, as we should say, thankless. 
His feelings are expressed in a passage ?? which Symonds finds 
full of Lear’s indignation. He gives us this spirited rendering : ?9 


One single evil more severe and rude 
Than age, or sickness, or decrepitude 

Is dealt unequally for him that rears 

A thankless offspring; in his later years 
Ungratefully requited for his pains, etc. 


But the translation has this grave fault: every reference to 
thanklessness has been imported into it by the translator. More 
literally, it goes “ Of all evils among men this is the worst; more 
evil than death and all diseases; when you have reared children 
and provided them with everything fitting ; and if you have paid 
down money after suffering many a hardship, they hate their 
father, etc.” It is an excellent example of the Greek tendency ` 
to keep in the background the idea of ingratitude, so prompt to 
suggest itself to the modern mind at the sight of an injured 
‘parent. We put it on the same plane with an injury done to a 
friend; the Greek places it in quite a different and a darker. 
category. It is a violation of the sacred right of the family, a 
sin against the Zeus who watches over fathers and whose claims 
overbalance all others. 

But Socrates, talking with his son about proper conduct to the 
lady Xanthippe who has not been considered an ideal wife what- 
ever she may have been as a mother, is made to emphasize grati- 
tude to a mother in very unequivocal language. A mother gives 
her child a share of the nourishment which she herself receives 
and at length, after bearing it the full time and bringing it forth 
with great pain, she suckles it and cherishes it, though she has 
received no previous benefit from it.** He closes his remonstrance 
with these words,?? “ You will entreat the gods to pardon you if 
you have been wanting in respect towards your mother, lest, 
regarding you'as an ungrateful person they should be disinclined 


2? Lines 271-278. 
+ 99 Greek Poets, T, 267. 
32 Xen. Mem. II, 2, 5. 
32 Ib. 14 (J. S. Watson’s translation). 
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to do you good; and you will have regard also t tlie opinion of 
men-—for, if men surmise that you are ungrateful towards your 
parents, no one will believe that if he does you a kindness he 
will meet with gratitude in return.” 

Is this unusual utterance the voice of Socrates or of Xeno- 
phon? Compare for a moment the dialogue which Plato makes 
Socrates hold with the Laws of Athens. The laws maintain that 
he is their child and Slave. He admits that he has no complaint 
to enter against their treatment of him heretofore, that he has 
in fact received many benefits from them. But Plato stresses 
the need of respect, not of gratitude, and warns not so much 
against ingratitude as against impiety and injustice,?? and breach 
of faith. I conclude then that the special stress laid on gratitude 
in the passages quoted above from the Memorabilia ** represented 
the peculiar ideas of Xenophon rather than those of Socrates; 
unless we are to say that Socrates did lay such stress on grati- 
tude, a stress that Plato failed to reproduce, but which appealed 
to and bore fruit in the simpler homelier nature of Xenophon. 
Certain it is that throughout Xenophon’s works there are refer- 
ences to unequivocal and well-developed gratitude, even when he 
claims to be quoting another than his martyred master.?5 

In Lycurgus, in Leocr. 94, stress is laid on duty to parents, 
with the word eicéBea, which is made to apply also to duty to 
the dead. But the language has a flavor of gratitude in the ex- 
pression dyaÓà «emóvÜauev, used of the child. Evepyerety is also 
employed but it applies to the duty of the child to benefit his 
parents.?e 


23 Orito 50 f. 

34 Elsewhere (Mem. II, 2, 3) Xenophon says it is only common justice 
to make some return to a parent; Plato’s terminology points in the 
same direction, Leges 717 (&rmorírew, dmobibóvai) , and Seneca says Repeti 
a paire beneficium non debet: si quid pro hoc benigne facit, iustus, non 
gratus est, de Ben. V, 19, 8. In fact Xenophon maintains that ingrati- 
tude is injustice pure and simple, but with the difference that whereas 
we do not owe justice to an enemy, everything being fair (4. e. just) 
in war, we are bound to return gratitude for favors even from an enemy 
(Mem. II, 2, 1.) ; ep. Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1165 a 21. 

35 E, g. Cyrus the Great: Cyr. IIT, 2, 20; VIII, 7, 8. 

39 *Ayrevepyereiy is what we might expect. It should be observed also 
that failure to benefit parents is not branded as ingratitude but is called 
an ácéfzua. in Deinarchus II, 17 in a way very similar ed roir is ap- 
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But of course the notion that it was gratitude that was dx 
to a parent had become a commonplace by the time of Plautt 
who makes a néat use of it. Parasite Gelasimus suspects th: 
hunger was his dam and maintains that no one has ever m 
turned greater gratitude to his mother than he has, howew 
unwillingly. She carried him in her belly for ten months. H 
has borne her in his for more than ten years. ins 

In order to set before oursélves in as clear a light as possib. 
the difference between the ancient and modern conceptions <t 
gratitude to parents, let us inquire why a child should be grati 
ful to his parents. Gratitude of course implies a favor don 
What favor then has the parent done the child? Socrates * : 
made to say that there can be no greater benefit than wh: 
children receive from their parents. They give him life * an 
Socrates dilates upon the pleasures of living. “But”, he go 

“it may be said that men beget children not expressly ix 
tending to confer such a boon upon them but merely to gratií 
their passions. “No”, he answers, “for the streets and tk 
brothels are full of means to allay sexual desire. A man dot 
not rest content with these; he maintains a woman and suppor! 
a child, while the woman risks her life and undergoes gre: 
pain to bring the child into the world. It is then commo 
justice to make some return to a parent, of support where ne 
essary, of honor and respect in any case.” 

Some portions of this are not wholly convincing even to u 
Still less would they convince the ancient Greek and his Roma 
: successor who were somewhat unsentimental and hard-heade 
on this point. ^ You have given me life,” they might argu 
“but is that a boon' in itself? No, it is a thing exiguum . 
incertum et boni malique communem materiam. It migl 
easily be a serious detriment, say in case you had afterwarc 
decided to expose me 3 The mere giving of life is only to bege 


plied to the duty which Aristogeiton should render to his parents, TI 
word is usually employed of the benefit for which gratitude is due whe 
there is any question of gratitude involved. 

87 Stichus, 155. 

38 Mem. II, 2, 3. 

29 Lycurg. Leocr. 94. Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1165 a 21. 
- *9 Seneca, de Ben. III, 30. 

^: Tb, TIT, 31, 8. 
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a creature expertem rationis, onus alienum.*? And if we admit 
that life is a boon it is surely not the ultimate boon in the form 
in which it is given to a child. To stress so highly its value 
is to confuse first things and greatest things. Being born of 
course does condition every joy that comes after but it is gene- 
randi volgare beneficium. The father in giving the child mere 
life gives him what is common to him and the beasts. The mere 
living is the smallest*part. Success in life is usually due to the 
son's own efforts. No benefit is of supreme importance that 
must be helped by other benefits to prevent it from being a 
curse. This, entirely aside from the’ nice question whether 
any one need be grateful for a benefit that has been thrust upon 
him without his consent and which he was not in a position to 
refuse; Nemo in id accipiendo obligatur, quod illi repudiare non 
licuit." 45 

But of course the father has done far more than merely give 
the child life. He has given it zAero dyafé. He has not only 
begotten but reared it. To life have been added other things 
which continue the initial benefit and perfect it by other duties 
(officiis). One might ask again “How much stress is to be laid 
upon a thing which, while admittedly a benefit to the recipient, 
could not have been omitted by the giver without the most utter 
meanness and disgrace, and condüct which would actually bring 
him into conflict with the law of the land? Could a father do 
anything else, in case he had failed to expose the child at birth, 
than provide him with food and clothing and a chance to earn 
his living? You can’t expect a child to appreciate so highly 
the sort of thing that all his fellows are getting.” 

No, the gift for which a-child should be grateful to his parents 
is not life but the care and pain spent in his upbringing. (We 
might have added love.) One who performed the offices of a 
mother without having endured the pangs of childbirth was 
nevertheless entitled to honor not unlike that due to a mother. 
An education of some sort is assumed. We are told that failure 
to provide it released a son from alllegal obligation to provide 


42 Tbid. 

1? Plato, Leges 717 B. 

1t Seneca, op, cit, ITI, 35, 4; ep. III, 31, 3. 
45 Tb, II, 18, 7. 
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for his father in old age. But more than a means of self-support 
was requisite. There must be a moral training that would make 
the child into a good citizen. Seneca (VI, 24, 2) states that 
the greatest benefit which a child receives from his father is one 
he doesn't know about and doesn't want. The wise father com- 
pels his child to endure what is good for him; by fear, if other 
means fail, he makes him pursue a course of liberal studies.** 

The validity of any claim do gratitude ‘is conditioned on the 
disinterestedness and intention of the benefaction. In the case 
of a father there are (at least there were among the ancient 
Greeks) two considerations that militated against this disinter- 
estedness—the advantage of having legitimate children and phy- 
sical pleasure involved in begetting them. The latter has already 
been mentioned (Mem. IL, 2, 3), and in view of the strong 
. likelihood of an admixture of two motives, Socrates’ attempt to 
eliminate one fails to carry a full measure of conviction. Demo- 
eritus *' says it is a necessity for men as for animals to produce 
children, they do it for this reason, not for any advantage. 
Seneca more inclusively says that a father has in mind the laws, 
his country, the rewards of a father, the perpetuation of his 
house and family, considering all these more than he did the one 
to whom he was giving.*® These things, be it observed, he would 
not have had, had he taken Socrates’ suggestion of the simple. 
and lazy way io gratify his animal passions. 'To the Greek the 
desire for legitimate children was so strong and the possession 
of legitimate children brought with it so many advantages that 
the bringing of children into the world was far from being a dis- 
interested. or altruistic act.? 


- 48 Compare the stress laid on gratitude to a teacher, Sen. de Ben. V, 
T, 5. 

*' 278 D. 

48 De Ben. II, 33, 4. 

** From the standpoint of the son, too, filial obedience has at least an 
interested side. The precepts of Ptahotep emphasize the advantages of 
filial obedience, in bringing the dutiful son greatness, dignity, and long 
life. And on the face of it the fifth commandment of the Mosaic law 
directs the payment of honor to a father and a mother for a selfish and 
therefore an unworthy reason. But few Hebrew children would be im- 
pelled to filial conduct mainly by the promised reward. Similarly Plato 
stresses the advantage of having on one’s hearth a parent well cared for 
as 2 sort of intercessor with the gods (if not, in a degree, very god itself) 
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It is likely, às Jolly points out,” that the desire for sons was 
for a long time not at all an individual matter. The prosperity 
of the family would depend on the number of hands available 
for the cultivation of the family property, and that of the tribe 
on the number of those who could bear arms against the foe. 
It has been maintained that procreation by the father was not 
a necessary element in the conception of sonship. To the Chin- 
ese, says Maclagan,* the object of having children was that in 
old age the parents might have the benefit of their ministrations. 
The Jewish son could be compelled to support his aged parents. 
The Greek fully recognized that genuiné happiness of adults 
was conditioned upon edrexvia, the possession of good children. 

It may fairly be said that the Greek attitude to children was 
hopelessly selfish. It was not only that they had no ambition 
for their children higher than that their children should be like 
them, without a thought that by living their own lives they 
might be better. It was rather that they laid continual emphasis 
upon the production of children as a sort of old age insurance. 
Democritus we have seen declares that men produce children 
exwpercins ye obeus eivexa but only because by animal necessity 
they must. This, however, is a bit of supreme pessimism and 
only as such has it been preserved to us in the 76th section of 
the Anthology of Stobaeus where it forms one of a series of 
cynical remarks about children culled from the writings of 
Menander, Euripides, Sophocles, Homer, and Aristippus. Even 
in this collection, be it remarked, no charge of ingratitude is 
brought against children. The trouble is that half the time 
you don't know they're yours, and when you do, they're no good 
to you. 


for the welfare of such a dutiful child. The prayers and blessings of an 
honored sire, he says, should be fully as effective as the curses of an 
injured parent (Laws 931 A). 

5° Art. Family in Hastings, Eneye. Rel. and Ethics, V, 739. 

51 Ib. 731. 

52 Nor even of filial conduct unequivocally. Evil children are referred 
to but it is not clear that they are evil in their conduct to their parents. 
Reference is made to a child injuring his parent, and this may be by 
unfilial action but it might also refer tn the injury inflicted on a father 
by a child's rascality in the community. But Seneca specifically charges 
youth in general with ingratitude and especially in wishing, hoping for, 
or at best thinking of a father’s death. 
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The Athenian law required a son to support his parents quite 
independently of any property he might have inherited from 
them.** Delinquency in this respect prejudiced a man’s status be- 
fore a jury.5* But if a man did what the law required there is no 
hint that he need be grateful. In fact, Seneca by a curious 
line of reasoning tries to prove that if a son supports the father 
who has supported him, he does more than his father had done 
for him, for he gives the old gentleman*more pleasure than he 
himself had received. The father rejoices not only in the sup- 
port, but even more that he receives this support from his son, 
whose good will pleases him more than the food and clothes, 
while all the father had given the son affected only his body! 

There was, however, another boon, more remote but no less im- 
portant, which a father expected from his son, the performance 
of the burial rites and the continued cult at the grave. These 
were of tremendous importance to every believer—and in this 
field unbelievers were few indeed! For the son to fail in this 
duty was the lowest depth of rascality.5 So large did this 
matter bulk that adoption was recognized as a legal device to 
assure the due performance of burial sacrifices in cases where a 
man had no son of his own to carry them on. Failure to perform 
the rites after having accepted adoption was tantamount to a 
violation of a contractual obligation, not ingratitude, as on the 
part of a son the same conduct would have been unfilial. 

These were the reasons given by the ancients for the com- 
paratively slight stress which they laid upon the gratitude of 
a child to its parents. For the far larger emphasis of modern 
times Count Tolstoy has a characteristically pessimistic explana- 
tion (Kreutzer Sonata, 359; cp. 871). He ascribes it to the 
increasing lack of pleasure or satisfaction taken by the parent 
in his children. When children are a source of nearly unalloyed 
satisfaction, the mother feels that the pain, the trouble, the 


53 Isae, VIII, 32. Aristotle, Eth. Nic., 1165 a 21, declares that though a 
father’s claim is not unlimited, because the claims of brothers, comrades, 
and other benefactors must be considered, yet a parent always has the 
first claim for maintenance. Even self-preservation must be postponéd 
to this. ` . 

54 Lys. XIII, 45. 

55 De Ben. III, 32. 

š Deinarch. II, 18; Lys. XIII, 45. 
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expense of rearing them are amply repaid by joy in their affec- 
tion and in their company. Of a parent who feels thus toward 
his children, it may verily be said “he hath his reward”. The 
account is even, the child has consciously or unconsciously paid 
a debt which he certainly contracted unconsciously and involun- 
tarily. But the modern view of children adumbrated in the 
eynieal section of the Anthology of Stobaeus referred to above, is 
that represented by a hewspaper cartoon.’ One portion repre- 
sented a noisy unruly tribe of children. One parent says to the 
other “ Never mind! We shall enjoy them when they grow up.” 
The other portion showed a sloppy, inconsiderate, company of 
young men and women. The mother remarks “Never mind, 
: they were so sweet when they were little!” 

When all is said, the fundamental fact is probably that the 
aneient, far more deeply than the modern, desired to have chil- 
dren and so recognized more fully that the pains spent upon 
their birth and upbringing were not wholly disinterested but 
were motivated at least as much by his own well-being as by : 
that of his offspring. 

Seneca of course lived in a time when the duty of gratitude 
to parents was fully recognized and emphasized. He feels no 
special impulse to inculcate it, though he complains very bitterly 
of its general absence in the youth of his day. On the contrary, 
in order to be original, he must abandon so trite a path. And 
so we find him taking a position which might expose him to the 
charge of minimizing the gratitude due from son to parent. 
His thesis is that a son may deserve more gratitude from his 
father than his father deserves from him. The conclusion he 
attains by the following chain of reasoning. If a son has more 
power than his father and is a better man, he should be able to 
bestow greater benefits," for both his fortune and his will are 
greater. Seneca then plays with the notion that nothing that 
the son can do outweighs the benefit of getting begotten, for 
without this he could have done none of these things. But a 
greater stream may spring from a smaller source. I couldn’t 
have gotten where I am without the services of my nurse but 
you wouldn’t consider my nurse’s services more important than 
any that I may have received since. Otherwise I’d owe the same 


5! De Ben. III, 29, 2. 
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gratitude to my great-grandfather! In point of fact, it isn't the 
mere fact of being born that is decisive. Good living is the 
main thing and that doesn't arise from a father's benefits even, 
if it could not have arisen without them. Suppose I give a 
father life in return for the life he gave me. I surpass him. 
For I gave it to one who felt it and there is no question of any 
(sensual) pleasure of mine involved in the giving. It is a 
greater thing to keep one’s*life than to ‘receive it. I gave him 
life to use at once; he gave it to me when I didn’t know any- 
thing about it, to use in the long future. I gave him life when 
ke lay in the shadow of death; he gave me life so that I might 
be able to die. I gave him a life perfected and consummated, he 
gave me a burden not my own." He, gave me life in the raw, 
a life stripped of all skill (imperitum). I’ve given him a son 
such as he can be proud of having begotten.*? 

And if I support him who supported me I do him a greater 
favor than he did me. If a son succeeds in attaining fame he 
confers an inestimable benefit upon his parents. Who would ever 
have heard of Gryllus and Ariston but for their sons, Xenophon 
and Plato? And Socrates keeps Sophroniscus alive forever.9? 
Grant even that no one deed of' a son's can surpass in magnitude 
the benefits a father has conferred, the sum total of many deeds 

` frequently exceeds them.* Take as a classic example the exploit 
of the young Scipio, later to be called Africanus, in saving his 
father's life at the Ticinus skirmish. Certainly such remarkable 
piety whieh brought equal advantage and glory to his native 
city surpassed the commonplace benefit of generation (generandi 
volgare beneficium) 29 

Suppose, again, that a son takes upon himself torture which 
otherwise his father would be compelled to endure, or suppose 
he frees his father once and again from the fear of death. Here 
again he gives a greater benefit than he has received. For a 
benefit is the greater, the more desperately it is needed. Now a 
living man needs life more than a babe unborn. Then, further, 
if someone gives me a benefit which needs to be supplemented 
by benefits from many others, while I give him one that is 


58 De Ben. III, 31, 11. *: Tb, 32, 6, 
5° Yb, 31, 5. *? Tb, 33, 3. 
e0 Tb, 32, 3. *3 Tb, 35, 9. 
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complete in itself and needs no helper, I have conferred a greater ` 
favor than I have received.9^ This is precisely the case when a 
son has done his father a signal service. 

Seneca goes on to contend that this doctrine of his by no 
means inculcates or fosters disrespect for parents.55 Rather does 
it stimulate virtue, which is naturally fond of glory and eager 
to excel others. Filial piety will be all the more forward and 
eager if it feels that it bàs a chance te turn the balance of benefit 
even against a father. About this feeling no father has need to 
worry! There are many things in which it is to our advantage 
to be outdone. What greater happiness cah a parent have than 
to be driven to admit that he can’t match the benefits his son 
has conferred upon him? Let's give the boys a chance to show 
if they can beat us at this game of conferring benefits. Don’t 
let them think that he who has first move is ipso facto the winner. 
If they win, well be glad to have them our conquerors. There 
are legitimate ways of beating even a father, and, beginning 
with Aeneas’ service to Anchises,9? Seneca gives several illus- 
trations of how it has been done. It is legitimate for a man to 
boast that he has with due submissiveness obeyed his father in 
all else, but has exhibited contumacy in a struggle not to be out- 
done in the conferring of benefits; In such a contest both the 
parties are indeed happy.®” 

Not only may a son's good conduct surpass the E his 
father has done him; it is also possible for a father’s bad conduct 
to cancel the debt. No father can be so cruel or criminal that 
it becomes right for his son to curse bm. 29 The kindness the 
father did remains, but the grace of the kindness is gone (non 
beneficium, tollitur sed benefici? gratia; et efficitur non ne 
habeam, sed ne debeam). It’s as if a man lent me a sum of 
money and then burned my house down. The account is bal- 
anced. I've not paid him anything, yet I don’t owe him any- 
thing. 

In order to set forth the difference of emphasis, i in Grok and 
English as typical of ancient and modern, in dealing with the 
relation of child and parent, I have reserved till last one striking 


es To, i 67 Tb, ITI, 38, 2. 
ser, 36, 1f. es Tb, VI, 4, 2. 
sem, 37, 1ff. : 
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treatment of this subject, that of Sophocles in the Oedipus at 
` Colonus, with which I wish to contrast Shakespeare's handling 
of a similar situation in King Lear. 

Sophocles the nonagenarian, smarting under the charge, 
brought against him by his son, of incapacity to handle his 
property, produced a drama depicting the aged, toilworn Oedi- 
pus, buffeted by fate, neglected: by his sons, the object of their 
sudden solicitude only whet it becomes*known that the success 
of the warring parties in Thebes and the prosperity of the town 
are dependent upon the possession or control of his person. 

Be it remembered that Sophocles could scarcely have written 
this play, whether or not it was commenced before the trouble 
with his son, without importing into the words of Oedipus much 
of his feelings. He makes the blind old man express bitter and 
violent indignation at the conduct of his sons, and contrasts it, 
‘with the tender care which his daughters, especially Antigone, 
have accorded him. He calls their conduct monstrous and un- 
natural." He rails at their impiety,” their villainy,” their 
ambition,’ their cruelty,”* but never at their ingratitude. 

On the other hand his daughters have been dutiful and filial 
in.the extreme. But there is no hint that their ‘action springs 
from gratitude to their father, nor that any is due them from 
him." Their conduct is considered worthy of remark,’* even of. 
` commendation,” but after all they have only done their duty, 
though owing to the unfilial attitude of'their brothers that’ duty 
has been an unusual and a toilsome one. In other words the acts 
of Antigone in the Antigone and in the Oedipus at Colonus are 
put on much the same plane, that of the proper performance of 
family duties at great sacrifice. 

If we now turn to Lear, the contrast is at once apparent. The 
_note is at first much as in the Greek play; Cordelia emphasizes 


5° 840, 440. 

*? 1360; cp. 598. 

711190, 1260. 

12 418, 

78 445, 418. 

"5 1875. : 

*5 Something of the sort might have been said in 740 ff. 
78 1360. 
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filial appreciation and due return of obedience, love and honor.'* 
And, much in the strain of Oedipus, Gloucester calls his own son 


Abhorred villain! Unnatural detested brutish visit » 
. & monster.'? 


Lear begins in the same strain, calling his daughter a Se 
erate bastard. But he goes on to say: 
Ingratitude, thou ‘marble-hearte@ fiend, 


More hideous, when thou showest thee in a child, 
Than the sea monster.5? 


With his cursing of Goneril he prays that she may feel , 1 


How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child,®* 


. and contrasts her monstrous ingratitude with his kindness as a 
father, praying that l 


All the stored vengeances of Heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top.*? 


He pleads with Regan to avoid her sister’s fault. 


Thou better knowest 
The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 
Effects of courtesy, dues of gratitude. 
The half o' the kingdom thou hast not forgot 
Wherein I thee endowed.** 


This last consideration seems brought in as a kind of despairing 
auxiliary, not at all constituting the main claim to better treat- 
ment, though as a striking instance of fatherly indulgence it 
naturally gains unusual emphasis. When his tortured brain 
begins to crack Lear cries out 


. Cruel naturé's moulds all germens spill at once 
That make ingrateful man,*4 


and cries out to the elements that he taxes not them with unkind- 


ness 
I never gave you, kingdom, called you children; 
You owe me no subscription.*5 
SL 


78 Act T, Se. 1. 22 Act TI, Se. 4. 


7 Act I, Se. 2. l . 83 Tb. 
59 Act T, Sc. 4. 84 Act II, Se. 2. 
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Gloucester and Edmund agree that the conduct of Regan and 
Goneril is unnatural and savage,** and Lear exclaims: 
Filial ingratitude, 
Is it not as this mouth should tear this hand 
For lifting food to °t? 87 


All through we see two elements struggling for predominance, 
the Greek idea of unfilial conduct and, the modern notion of 
filial ingratitude.’ But it is clear that the latter is in the ascen- 
dancy especially as regards the conduct of the sons-in-law.35 


Tigers, not daughters, what have you performed? 
A father and a gracious aged man 

Whose reverence the head-lugged bear would lick 
Most barbarous, most degenerate, have you madded. 
Could my good brother suffer you to do it? 

A man, a prince by him so benefited? 


And, curiously enough, the conduct of Cordelia lies in the first 
category. She is held up as an example not so much of gratitude 
as of filial piety. In other words, in Lear as in Oedipus at 
Colonus the positive quality is filial piety. But its negative is 
no longer considered merely unfilial conduct. It has become 
ingratitude. 

JOSEPH WILLIAM HEWITT. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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NOTES ON LUCAN. 
i. 
iti, 39 £: l 
* Haereat illa * tuis per bella per aequora signis 
25° Dum non securos liceat mihi rumpere somnos 
Et nullum vestro vacuum sit tempus amori, 
Sed teneat Caesarque dies eteTulia noctes. 
Me non Lethaeae, coniunx, oblivia ripae 
Immemorem fecere tui, fegesque silentum 
80 Permisere sequi. Veniam te bella.gerente 
In medias acies; numquam tibi, Magne, per umbras 
Perque meos manes genero non esse licebit. 
Abscidis frustra ferro tua pignora. Bellum 
Te faciet civile meum." Sic fata refugit 
35 Umbra per amplexus trepidi dilapsa mariti. 
Ille, dei quamvis cladem manesque minentur, 
Maior in arma ruit certa cum mente malorum, 
Tit “ Quid” ait “ vani terremur imagine visus? 
Aut niliil est sensus animis a morte relictum 
40 Aut mors ipsa nihil.” 


Lucan’s fondness for obscure and riddling expression is well 
illustrated in the two last lines of this passage. As Pompey 
rouses from sleep, he tries to throw off the nightmare effect of 
his vision of the specter of Julia and of her threatening words 
by bringing cool reason to bear upon the situation. There is no 
special difficulty with line 39; for if death means annihilation, 
surely he has nothing to fear in this connection. But what then 
of Aut mors ipsa nihil, which is added as a contrasted alterna- 
tive? , 

On the surface at least, these words seem rather a paraphrase 
of the idea that death means extinction than a statement of 
contrasted fact. Cf. the following lines, which are sometimes 
cited in this connection: 


Seneca, Troad. 397 ft. : 
Post mortem nihil est, ipsaque mors nihil,? 
Velocis spatii meta novissima. 


+I. e. Cornelia, whom Pompey had married after the death of Julia. 
The specter of the latter is represented as addressing him in a dream. 

?In'ix. 568, Lucan puts an analogous expression into the mouth of 
Cato: An sit vita nihil? 
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The difficulty of finding a suitable interpretation for the 
antithesis marked by Lucan's aut... aut is so great that Hous- 
man spares two or three lines in his critical edition to. present 
the view of the scholiast, which he quotes as follows: 


* Si non sentiunt unibrae, vana sunt quae vidi et non timenda: 
8i vero sentiunt, mortem fimere non debeo, quoniam nihil est 
mors, si habet sensum sicut vita.” 


This interpretation is followed in Daff's translation, to which 
is appended the footnote: “If sensation is lost, the vision is a 
mere delusion; and, if sensation remains, death is not dreadful.” 

This is reading much into the simple phrase aut mors ipsa 
nihil; and surely such an interpretation of the passage would 
never have been proposed, had it not been felt necessary to 
wring something resembling sense out Pompey’s words. 

Furthermore, if line 39 be understood as referring to Julia’s 
condition, and line 40 to Pompey’s fate, there is no satisfactory 
and adequate balance in the alternatives. Pompey may well 
feel safe, if Julia has been annihilated (line 39); but what if 
her spirit still lives? This last should be the subject of the 
second alternative, if Pompey is to be satisfied as to the security 
of his position. 

In this connection it is worth noting that in the words of 
Julia there is no distinct threat against Pompey's life; rather, . 
like a vampire, she will dog his way through life, interfering 
with his domestic felicity -and intruding her influence at all 
inopportune times. 

This is an added reason for finding, if we may, a reference to 
Julis/s possible status in both alternatives, as Pompey, roused 
from sleep, tries to convince himself that his feelings have been 
unduly stirred by a meaningless dream (vani imagine visus). 

Approaching the matter from this angle, it may be observed 
that Lucan is fond of using abstract terms for concrete; e. g. 


iii. 474 ff.: 


Ut tamda hostiles densa testitudine muros 
Tecta subit virtus, armisque innexa priores 
Arma ferunt. . .. 


Here virtus is used to designate the brave soldiers who formed 
the testudo. Similarly pietas is used in speaking of the dutiful 
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friends who followed the example of Cornelia in kindling funeral 
fires upon the shore of Africa: 


ix. 179 ff.: — 
Accipit omnis 
Exemplum pietas, et toto litore busta 
Surgunt Thessalicis reddentia manibus ignem. 


In this same way, mors of the passage now under discussion 
could stand for mortui. The alternatives expressed by Pompey 
might then be: (1) death means annihilation (and Julia is non- 
existent), or (2) the dead for all their being (mors ipsa) are' 
nothing (i.e. they have no power to harm). This clears up the 
whole situation so far as Julia is concerned—which seems, to have 
been: the matter that was pressing upon Pompey's mind. 

It may well be that no interpretation of this obscure passage 
wil ever be found that will satisfy all scholars: The one here 
proposed certainly fits the context well; and it involves less 
difficulty than the current view that aut mors ipsa nihil without 
more ado refers to the hope of life after death. 


' 9. 


v. 588 ff: 
f Si iussa secutus 
Me vehis Hesperiam, non ultra cuncta carinae 
-Debebis manibusque inopem duxisse senectam. 


These are words addressed to the owner of a little craft whom 
Caesar is desirous of persuading to ferry him across the Adriatic 
by night, that he may hasten the embarcation of the troops left 
behind at Bründisium. 

The general sense of the lines here quoted is obvious, namely 
that the man will be riehly rewarded, if he carries his distin- 
guished passenger safely over. But there is much diversity of 
opinion as to the grammatical construction and exact meaning 
of the last verse cited, and Housman finds the received text so 
Musei M that he interpolates a line, as follows: 


. . non ultra cuncta carinae 
Dati manibusque inportunamve fereris 
Pauperiam deflens inopem duxisse senectam. 
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Whether such a heroic remedy is needful may be doubted; ? a 
part of the trouble, at any rate, seems due to the forced meanings 
put upon duzisse in the closing phrase. . 

s senectam, the infinitive might easily mean “ draw out, yi 

“prolong ", as in such phrases as aetatem ducere,* bellum: 
pane tempus (iter) ducere? etc. In connections of this sort, 
ducere is a rather close synonym of trahere.’ 

If the words inopem duaisse senectam are regarded as a noun 
phrase balancing cuncta above, then manibus falls into line as a 
dative, in the same construction as carinae of the preceding 
phrase: “ Hereafter you will not owe all to your skiff, nor to the 
labor of your hands the prolongation.of an indigent old age.” 
So understood, the passage offers no very considerable difficulty, 
the general idea being that the man will not be dependent upon 
manual labor to keep life going in his later years. ` 

Such redundancy as here appears is common enough else- 
where; indeed it is a characteristic feature of the Psalms; e. g. 
46. 7:“ The Lord of hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is our 
refuge; so 68. 6: “ When I remember thee upon my bed, and 
meditate on thee in the night watches.” In like manner Martial 
speaks of the calm satisfaction with which Antonius Primus in 
his old age reviews the days gone by: 


Nulla recordanti lux est ingrata gravisque; 
Nulla fuit, cuius non meminisse velit. 


3. 


vi. 722 ff.: 
Pavet ire in pectus apertum 
Visceraque et ruptas letali volnere fibras. 
. À miser, extremum cui mortis munus inique 
Eripitur, non posse mori. 


The Thessalian witch is resuscitating a warrior recently dead, 
and his reluctant shade stands by, unwilling to reénter its bodily 
prison—a situation which causes Lucan to break forth into words 


of pity. 


* Of. E. Fraenkel, Gnomon, IT (1926), 528. 

* E. g., Cicero, de Fin. v. 50. 

* E. g., Tacitus, Ann. xii. 29. 4, Hist. ii. 32. 5. 

* Tacitus, Ann. ii. 34. 6. 

* Housman cites Ovid, Met, vii. 2: trahens inopem . . . senectam. 
* x. 28. 5-6. Of. Lucan, v, 5-6, v, 804-5, and vi, 803-5. 
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The editors very generally agree that extremum . . . mortis 
munus is defined by non posse mori; but as to the nature of 
a the boon there is decided difference of opinion. 

A rather subtle approach is found in the following passage: 


Seneca, Ep. 24. 17: moriar,... desinam mori posse. 


The idea here seems to be that if a person dies once, he is 
exempt thereafter—the process having been gone through once 
for all. On this basis, s some suppose that Lucan pities the soldier 
because, though once dead, he has missed the boon of exemption 
from dying again (non posse mori). Such seems to be the view 
of Haskins;? and Dufi’s translation is specific; “ Hapless 
wretch! unjustly robbed of deaths last gift—the inability to 
die à second time." 

Most of the editors, however, assume that Lucan's sympathy 
goes out to the soldier because he is dragged back to life against 
his will, and is not allowed the poor boon of dying in peace; and, 
as a matter of fact, this interpretation fits well with the immedi- 
ate context. 

But, from this point of view, the boon is posse mori (whereas 
the text reads non posse mori), and it becomes a question of 
handling the “redundant” negative. Francken ingeniously 
punctuates so as to make the infinitive phrase an exclamation: 

Ah miser, extremum cui mortis munus inique 
Eripitur; non posse mori! ] 

This makes excellent sense. If the arrangement seems too 
ingenious, there remains for consideration the explanation of 
the presence of the negative suggested by Weise, namely: *Abun- 
dat negatio, quae iam involvitur verbo eripitur." A parallel is 
not offered, and indeed a parallel might be hard to find; but 
with subjunctive substantive clauses a “redundant” negative 
is common enough ; e. g. 

Cicero, de Off. i. 88: sed fugiendum illud etiam, ne offeramus 
nos periculis sine causa. 

This passage warns against exposing oneself to danger un- 
necessarily, and the negative is introduced merely in deference 
to fugiendum; the idea of the substantive clause is not itself 
negative. So again: 


SOS, Oudendorp ad loc. 
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Nepos, Han. 12. 3: His Prusia negare ausus non est: illud | 
recusavit, ne id a se fieri postularent, quod adversus ius hospitii 
esset. 

Prusias had to yield to the Roman demand for the aedes 
of Hannibal; but he objected to being called upon to make the 
arrest himself, the negative again being called for simply be- 
cause of the character of the governing verb (recusavit). 


Cicero, Tusc. Disp. ii. 16:*Ergo id quofl natura ipsa et quae- 

: dam generosa virtus statim respuit, ne scilicet dolorem summum 

malum diceres, ... in eo magistra vitae philosophia tot saecula 
, permanet. E 


Such passages ipud in an interesting way the Latin ten- 
dency to introduce'a “redundant” negative,in clauses in con- 
nection with verbs of preventing, hindering, and the like. Had 
the metre allowed of ne posset mori for non posse mori, no 
difficulty would have been felt with the negative and there would 
have been no question about the interpretation of the passage 
that heads this note. , 

4. 
ix. 1079 ff.: 


: Vertissem Latias a vestro litore proras; 
Famae cura vetat, ne non damnasse cruentam 
Sed videar timuisse Pharon. 


Thus Caesar expresses himself when met on shipboard by a 
deputation from the Egyptian court bringing the head of Pom- 
pey. The passage is correctly interpreted in the annotation of 
Schrevelius and by Weise; but Duff renders the first line: “I 
might have steered the Roman prows away from your coast.” 

There can be no question that vertissem is apodotic in force, 
i. e. *I should have steered”, the following clause being adver- 
sative (“ but”, etc.). Such compromise expressions are common 
enough; the place of the normal contrary to fact condition being 
taken by an adversative statement, usually introduced by sed; 
e.g. 

Cicero, p. Sest. 35: his tantis malis tanto bonorum studio, 
. Iudices, restitissemus; sed me alii metus . . . moverunt. 

The passage from Lucan involves the same principle, though 
sed is lacking, his preference being for the more compendious 


79 For discussion of Cicero's usage, see The Latin Conditional Sen- 
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form." At least one example may be cited in which sed is 
semblayed: iii. 636 f.: 


Mersus foret ille profundo; 
Sed prohibent socii suspensaque crura retentant. 


In certain other passages Lucan introduces another variation 
by replacing the pluperfect subjunctive with the pluperfect in- 
dicative; e. g. * Gt 5978: 

Hie Latiae rostro compagem ruperat alni; 

Pila sed in medium venere trementia pectus, 

Avertitque ratem morientis dextra magistri. 
The Massiliote pilot with his ram “had shattered ” the Roman 
craft; but quivering spears found a mark in the center of his 
breast, and in his death throes his right hand sent his own 
vessel wide of the mark? So without sed: 


v. 600 f.: 
Pontus et in scopulos totas ereverat undas; 
: Occurrit gelidus boreas pelagusque retundit.*® 


5. 


x. 921b: 
Sacratis totum spargenda per orbem 

Membra viri posuere adytis. Fortuna pepercit 

Manibus, et regni duravit ad ultima fatum. 
25 Nam sibi libertas umquam si redderet orbem, 

Ludibrio servatus erat, non utile mundo 

Editus exemplum, terras tot posse sub uno 

-Esse viro. 


Lucan thus reflects upon the visit of Caesar to the tomb of 
Alexander the Great. In line 26 there is some question as to 
the force of servatus erat. Haskins renders thus: “For had 
freedom at any time restored the world to.her own sway, he 
would have been preserved to be treated with mockery." "There 
is a slight ambiguity in this translation; ** but Duff, who ob- 


tence, University of California Publications in Classical Philology, viii, 
137 ff. ' 

71 Of, x. 39 ff. and 104 ff. 

12 In iii, 702 the imperfect indicative is used. 
` 33 Of, in this connection viii. 577 f., and ix. 253 ff, with Housman's 
note on the latter passage; so potuit, vi. 300. 

*4 Without comment, Haskins cites fergil, Georg. ii. 132: si non alium 
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viously bases his own rendering upon it, makes minor changes 
that seem to clarify Haskins’ version, the idea being that if 
freedom at some point had brought the world back to normal 
condition, (from that time on) Alexander's body would bave 
been preserved to point a moral. 

It is much more likely, however, that servatus erat refers to 
the time of burial referred to in lines 22-93. The meaning of 
the sentence in question woutd then be: ““If at any time freedom 
had restored the world to itself, (it would prove that) he had 
been preserved (only) to -be treated with calumny. Lucan 
would then be speaking of a fanciful decree of fate different 
from the actual decree (lines 23-24). l 

From the point of view of syntax, it is:a question here of 
different modes of conditional thought, the inferential mode 
being best suited to the interpretation of this passage." For 
the turn used in the apodosis of the English rendering, cf. the 
following: 

i. 284 fÈ.: 


Facili si proelia pauca 
Gesseris eventu, tibi Roma subegerit orbem. 


Encouraging Caesar to carry through the project begun, 
Curio declares: “ If you will but win a few easy victories, (it 
will prove that) it was for you that Rome has (already) con- 
quered the world.” 1° So outside the-conditional connection: 


i. 635 ff.: 


Di visa secundent, 
Et fibris sit nulla fides, sed conditor artis 
Finzerit ista Tages. -` 


The Tuscan seer, finding the entrails unpropitious, expresses 
the hope that the gods will yet give a favorable turn to the 
sacrifice, that the portents may be unreliable, and that “ Tages, 
founder of the guild, may (prove to) have been an impostor.” 


Unrversity op CALIFORNIA. H. C. NUTTING. 


longe iactaret odorem, laurus erat. This may be intended merely to 
illustrate the use of an indicative conclusion with a subjunctive con- 
dition. 

16 On the various modes, see The Latin Conditional Sentence (cited 
above), 45 ff., espe. 51. 

15 Of. fuerit, Ovid, Met. xiii. 254. 


ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE LETTERS ATTRI- 
BUTED TO SAINT BASIL IN THE SO-CALLED 
BASIL-APOLLINARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 

[From the unfamiliar usages in the language of both letters, but 
more especially from Basil's own statements in his authentic letters, it 
Seems evident that these letters were not written by Basil, but were 
clever forgeries by some ef his enemies. 


Included in the corpus of Saint Basil’s works are four much 
discussed letters, numbered in the Benedictine edition of 1839 
as 861, 362, 363, and 364. Two of these, Letters 361 and 363, 
are attributed to Saint Basil, and the remaining two to that 
Apollinaris, Bishop of Laodicea, who became involved in’ the 
Arian heresy and who was condemned by several synods of 
Alexandria and Rome and finally by the General Council of 
Constantinople in 381. Of the letters in question Letter 361 
purports to be a petition of Basil for an explanation of the 
meaning of ovcia, and Letter 363, a letter of thanks for the 
great kindness of Apollinaris in giving so clear an explanation 
to his doubts. Letter 362, attributed to Apollinaris, is an ex- 
planation of his own on the meaning of otoia, and Letter 364 
is a call upon Basil to aid him in his defense of the Faith, as 
the question has again arisen concerning the meaning of ópoosatov 
and otoaía. 

These letters have been the occasion of a. long controversy. 
They were first published in 1681 by Cotelier, who, himself, 
believed that they were forgeries of the Arians or Apollinarists 
who were rejecting the word oj$oía as contrary to the Holy Scrip- 
tures and were seeking to authorize their doctrines by means of 
these letters. Tillemont,? in 1714; supported Cotelier’s opinion. 
Shortly afterwards, in 1780, Maran? added his arguments against 
the genuineness of the letters, drawn from Basil’s assertions in 
other letters, especially Letter 224 and Letter 226. Then in 


1 Driiseke, J., “Der Briefwechsel des Basilios mit Apollinarios von 
Laodicea.” Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 8 (1886), 85 f. 
?'Jilemont, M., Mémoires pour servir à VHistoire Heclésiastique des 
Sia Premiers Siècles, IX. Paris, 1714. 633. 
' *Maran, Pr, Vita S. Basilii Magni. Benedictine ed. of St. Basil’s 
works. Paris, 1839. 3, XLVI. 
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1898, after Driseke’s* ardent championship of authenticity in 
1886, Loofs® refuted Drüseke's views and gave his own argu- 
. ments against the genuineness of the letters. These opinions of 
Loofs were rejected by Bolotov? in 1909, but were approved by 
'Bessiéres,' who in 1922 confirmed them by the testimony which 
be was able to supply from an mu study of al the 
nianuscripts of Basile Letters. 

Driseke’s arguments for the genuineness of these letters are 
based on a study of their content; Bolotov’s, as re-stated by 
Bonwetch, on a study. of both their style and content. My own 
study of the content and style of Saint Basil’s Letters has led 
to discoveries that bear directly upon the arguments of these 
two protagonists for the genuineness of the so-called Basil- 
Apollinaris correspondence. Taking up their arguments point 
by point, I shall apply to each argument observations of my 
own based on my independent study, and here and there 
observations of other Basilian students, which seem to me 
pertinent. Í 

1) Dräseke claims that Cotelier and the Benedictine editors 
declared these letters unauthentic in order to shield Basil from 
any charge against his Faith, due to his correspondence with 
heretics. I wish to ask why he thinks that Basil’s orthodoxy 
would be questioned on account of these letters, since, as Drüseke' 
himself acknowledges, at the time the letters were written 
Apollinaris was an orthodox Catholic. Moreover, Basil, referring 
to the heresy of Apollinaris, says in Letter 224, dr niv of ovre 
éypdwapev éxeiva, ovre avvreÜc(ueÜa abrois, ZAAA kal ávaÜepariLopev rods 
éxovtas éxeivo Tò movypòv Ppdvnua, TÒ THS avyxóoeos zéit vrooráccov, 
& $ A docBeordry opene ToU Zofch io dveveddOn* cobro piv oiv 
yvópusov TG OG, TQ Tas kapõias ywóakoyri yvdpipov ŠÈ kal den TH 
aeAgpdryri, vj els weipay Anden THs ġuerépas Tameavicews. “ God, 


* Drüseke, J., op. cit., 85-123. 

P Loofs, P., Eustathius von Sebaste. Halle a. S., 1898. 74 ff. 

* Bonwetch, N., “ Letters to Apollinaris," Theol. Studien und Kritiken, ' 
82 (1909), 625-628. 

f Bessiéres, M., La Tradition de la Correspondance de S. Basile. 
Oxford, 1923, 161. 

8 Way, Sister Agnes Clare, The Language and Style of the Letters of 
St. Basil. Washington, Catholic University, 1927. 
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who knows men’s hearts, knows that I never wrote these things, 
nor sanctioned them, but that.I anathematize all who hold the 
vile opinion of the confusion of the hypostases, on which point 
the most impious heresy of Sabellius has been revived. And all 
the brethren who have been personally acquainted with my ’ 
insignificant self know it equally well.” St. Basil would be 
strangely inconsistent if he made such a statement and at the 
same time was a disciple of the heresy against which he directed 
much of his energy and many of his writings. 

2) Drüseke demands grounds for Cotelier’s declaration of a 
‘forgery. These are adequately provided by Loofs, who is sup- 
ported in his theory by Bessiéres. Loofs asserts that these letters 
weré written, not by the Arians or Apollinarists, as Cotelier 
supposed, but by the party of Eustathius in order to prove a 
close relationship between Basil and Apollinaris, and that Letter 
364 had the aim, merely of proving that there was a great ex- 
change of letters between Basil and Apollinaris, which was also 
Cotelier’s opinion. lLoofs admits that there was one authentic 
letter of Basil to Apollinaris which, according to Rasil’s tes- 
timony, was altered. 

3) Drüseke thinks it probable that these four letters were 
eliminated from Basil’s collection to be destroyed, but that 
chance preserved them. This opinion has no foundation, nor 
could proof of such a fact be established. Therefore, it may be 
disregarded. 

4) In contradiction to the testimony of Ephraim, the Syrian, 
invoked by Dráüseke, who says that Ephraim, the Syrian, a con- 
temporary of Basil's, refers to a letter of Basil to Apollinaris 
supporting the doctrine that the Divine Adyos suffered in body, 
against the blasphemous assertion of the opponents who said 
that the Divine nature also suffered, it is possible to quote several 
of Basil's own statements from Letters in which he diseusses the 
accusation made against him of corresponding with Apollinaris. 
In Letter 181 of the year 373, Basil says of a letter which was 
being circulated as his, Tivwoxe roivw, ddeAdé, kal was doris rips 
adnbetas píos, phre épà evar Tà cvvrdéypata, ovre dpéoxeabar adrois, 
éré py TH èug yvópg ovyyeypddba. el 88 exéoredd more né soit 
éytavrüv ’Arodwaply À ddAAw tivi, éyxadciobat ode helw. “ Be sure 
then, my brother, and everyone who is a friend of the truth, 
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that the composition is not mine; I do not approve of it, for it 
is not drawn up according to my views. Even if I did write, a 
good many years ago, to Apollinaris or to anyone else, I ought 
not to be blamed.” In Letter 224 of the year 375, Basil writes, 
d Bb emrodyy podépovot Thy Xovróv mpd x érüóv ypadeicay abró 
rapa AaikoU wpds Aaikóv: kal oi tabryv de yéyparraı wap’ duet, 
GANA petaromnfeicay, trà Tívoy 5 ô Ges oife, yvwpicare abrdbey thy 
ddixiay, drt obdels èv érokomie dv éykaAcirat d tt, xara adiadoplay ër ` 
TG AaikQ Biy, dmaparypyros eypaye* kai rovro nf wepl miorews, 
GANA rrdv ypdypa diMijv éxov mpoonyopiav. “If they adduce the 
letter written say. five and twenty years ago, written by layman to 
layman, and not even this as I wrote it, but altered (God knows by 
whom), from that very fact recognize their unfairness. No bishop 
is accused if, when a layman, he wrote something somewhat in- 
cautiously on an indifferent matter; not anything concerning the 
Faith, but a mere word of friendly greeting.” In Letter 226 
we find, of éuol Adyor éuà kpwérocav: fein St àXXorplov jpds 
opadpdrov pndels karaDBika£éro, pndt tas apd dean dréit: ypadeloas 
wap’ hay émotodds eis arddaéw mpoBardéobw oU viv KowwwviKods 
fps evar rois ékeiya, avyypdyacw ` Aude "ie: ™po TOY avyypappárom, 
Aaixot Ovres apds AaikoUs Every AMOR mpd ToU twa Kal Vmóvotay 
TowxÓTrqv Kat’ airay kweéicÜaL" kal éreotéAAopey ovdey arepl: mio cos 
ot” ofa viy dei 75 Kal? jay Baak wepipépovow obrot* AAA yrds 
mpoonyoptas, dyarntixhy rpoopaynow drorAnpotoas. “ Let my own 
words judge me. Let no one condemn me for other men’s errors, 
nor adduce letters written twenty years ago in proof that I now 
have fellowship with the writers of such things. Before these 
things were written, and before any suspicion of this kind had 
been stirred up against them, I did write as layman to layman. 
I wrote nothing about the Faith nor in any way like that which 
they are now carrying about to calumniate me. I sent nothing 
but a mere greeting, sufficient for a kindly salutation.” In 
Letter 129 Basil writes to Meletius, Bishop of Antioch, Tpddovres 
yáp riot vüv kað’ éavtots, Kol wpooÜÉvres Tiv Kal? judy SiaBorhv, 
éríryayov taŭra, phyata piv alperküv óvopácarres, tov 86 warépa rijs 
ovyypadys &okpujápevo, tva Tois voAXois ġpets vomoböpev elvat of 
Aoyoypádo.. “ For writing to some of their party, they advanced 
their false accusation against me, and then added the words I 
have quoted, describing them as the work of heretics, but saying 
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nothing as to the author of the document, in order that it might 
vulgarly be supposed to have come from my pen." According 
to these protests of Basil it is evident that in the early years of 
his episcopate ° a letter addressed to Apollinaris was being cir- 
eulated as having been written by St. Basil. From Basil's own 
words it may be concluded that he did not write the letter in 
question but that it was framed by enemies in order to cast a 
` doubt on Basil’s orthodoxy. Althotgh we have the statement 
of a contemporary as to a letter which he had seen and which 
he said was written by Basil to Apollinuris, nevertheless, Basil’s 
constant denials of having written any letter to Apollinaris re- 
ferring to matters of Faith is more trustworthy. Ephraim 
might have made a mistake as to the name' of the addresser or 
the addressee, but Basil could not fail to know to whom he had 
written on matters of Faith. 

5) According to Drüseke the internal evidence of the Letters 
supports his theory that the letters were written by Basil and 
Apollinaris, since in Letter 361 an incidental remark is made 
that Gregory has returned to his parents, and Letter 364, as 
though in answer to the remark, states that Gregory remains 
silent. The allusion to Gregory gives Drüseke a cue. In forged 
documents historical circumstances are usually inaccurate, vague, 
and contradictory. Now Basil acknowledges in Letters 224 and 
226 that he wrote a letter to Apollinaris about the year 351 or 
356. But at this time Basil was studying or traveling, and it 
was only in 358 that he devoted himself to a more intense study 
of the Sacred Scriptures, after which he made his journey to 
Syria, Egypt, and Palestine. Hence letters referring to these 
events could only have been written about the year 361 when he 
withdrew to the solitude while Gregory remained at home to take 
care of his aged parents. Therefore Draseke argues that the 
four letters must have been written at about this time, and that 
the date mentioned in Letters 224 and 226 (xd, i. e. 25 years 
and «’, i. e. 20 years before) was probably written by mistake 
instead of ce’, i. e. 15 years, which proves then, the historical 
setting of the letters correct in their reference to Gregory. He 


° The dates assigned to these letters by the Benedictines are 373 
and 375. i 
1° Cf, Letters of St. Basil, 224 and 226. 
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adds, too, that it is not surprising to find Basil writing to 
Apollinaris for an explanation of doctrine, especially since in 
_the year 361 the question of the use of the word otcia was upper- 
most in the minds of churchmen, and since it was at this time 
that Apollinaris became famed as a defender of the Church. 
Bolotov adopts, Dráüseke's explanation in this matter. 
Now, it is evident that since Basil acknowledges that he wrote 
to Apollinaris one letter when both were laymen, viz., in Letters 
224 and 226, the date of this authentic letter is important in 
determining whether, or not it is one of the two letters attributed 
to Basil in this discussion. In Letter 224 he says, AAA épotow, 
det xowovds *Arodwaplou éyó, . . . el 8& erurrodhy mpodépovor Thy 
Aourdy mpd Ke’ érüv ypadeioay aùr, mapa XaikoU mpòs Aoikóv . . . 
yvopícare abróÜcv thy adixiav. “ But they will urge that I am in 
communion with Apollinaris, . . . if they adduce the letter 
written say five and twenty years ago, written by layman to 
layman . . . recognize their unfairness.” In Letter 226, 
: speaking of the same charge, Basil writes, unè ras apd deeg 
érüv ypadeioas map’ Audi: émorodas eis dxddaéw mpoßaňiéoho rod 
viv Kowwvixods Aude elvat Tois éxeiva ovyypdyacw. “Let no one 
adduce letters written twenty years ago in proof that I now 
have communion with the writers of such things.” The incon- 
sistency of Basil’s statements in these two letters has occasioned 
much discussion since he says in Letter 224, written in the year 
375, that he wrote it apd xe’ éróv, “twenty-five years before,” 
and in Letter 226, written in the same year, xpd ekoow érév, 
“twenty years before;” also in Letter 223, which was written: 
in the same year as the two preceding, in speaking of Apollinaris, 
Basil says, exoot yap ëry éorlv els tov viv ypóvov ag’ o yéyparrat 
ei apos tov dyBpa. Zeenen, “It is now twenty years since anything 
has been written to that person.” Maran’s*! explanation of the 
discrepancy on this point between Letter 224 on the one hand 
and Letters 223 and 226 on the other, as probably due to a 
copyist’s mistake in the case of Letter 224 seems reasonable. 
"The plirase pò xe’ érév could very easily be the result of a mpd x’. 
éróv actually written by Basil and an e inadvertently added by 
the copyist to the x from the e of the following éróv. Draseke 
presumes too far.. In order to make the historical events men- 


11 Maran, Pr., op. cit, 3, XLVI. 
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tioned in the Letters 361 to 864 correspond with the time that 
Basil acknowledges to have written to Apollinaris he argues 
that the mistake made by the copyists was not only that of 

. adding the following e to the x in the one case, but that x was 
written instead of 1, and that the real date given by Basil was 
«w, i. e. fifteen years before. This date would place Letters 861 
to 363 as written about the year 360, a very convenient date 
for Drüseke, since the teference to*Gregory’s remaining with 
his parents, to Basil’s earnest study of the Scriptures, and to 
his life in the Pontus, would be accurate historically. But has 
-Drüseke the right to assume. such a change in; the dates?. It 
might be reasonable for a copyist to make such a double mistake 
once, in the case of Letter 224, but this could not explain the 
apd dom in Letters 223 and 226. Drüseke's explanation in- 
volves a mistake each time the date.is given, and for two of these 
mistakes (in Letters 223 and 226) he has to assume a remark- 
ably perverse tendency to error. The rejection of Draseke’s 
opinion in this matter overthrows any claim to historical 
accuracy. 

6) Bolotov thinks that to doubt this correspondence because 
it is not ‘found in the earliest manuscripts of Basil and of 
patristic literature is to doubt nearly all of Basil’s letters. 
However, Bessiéres’ decision against the reliability of these 
letters, based on an intensive study of the manuscripts, is most 
probably correct, certainly more so than a mere opinion expressed 
by Bolotov. — 

7) Statements in several of Basil's authentic letters are cited 
by Bolotov as an attempt on the part of Basil to evade a direct 
denial of the charges urged against him. One such passage in 
Letter 244 reads, od wj wept tod Ivedparos rot dyiov A airhoas 
abróv olóa BiBdov, A áwocraA£y trodedpevos. “I do not know 
that Y have ever asked him for a book on the Holy Spirit, or 
received it on his sending.” Bolotov refers also to Letter 224, 
&rarryÜtrocay tas darodetfes. el pty yàp Kapdiay àvÜpdmrov Otepevvüv 
(cast, ToUro ÓnoAoygcárecav' kal yvupicare abrüv thy wept qávra 
dAndaav. el Sé ék rõv daiwopévov kai zët mpodprwy éAéyyovot pov 
zën: Kowwviay, Saédrwoav 1) KavoviKd ypdppara rap’ èpoŭ mpòs abróv 
Starepardpeva, i) wap’ ékeívov xpos épé. “ Let them be asked for 
proof. If they are able to search into a man’s heart, let them 
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say so; and you admit the truth of all that they say about 
everything. If, on the other hand, they are trying to prove my 
being in communion on plain and open grounds, let them pro- 
duce either a canonical letter written by me to him, or by him 
to me.” Even if Basil did not give a definite “no” in these 
passages, nevertheless he says very definitely in Letter 223, 
drot yàp Zeg éoriv cis rov viv xpdvov ad’ od yéypamroí tL mpds toy 
dyBpa éxeivov. “For it is mow twenty years since anything has 
been written: to that person.” This would fix the date of the 
letter at about the year 355, some years too early for the events 
mentioned in the four letters; and yet Basil says positively that 
he has written nothing to Apollinaris since. . 

8) In 1796 Sebastiani published a letter written, as he claimed, 
by Basil to Apollinaris. According to Bolotov, the letter pub- 
lished by Sebastiani is not the same as Letter 361 since it treats 
of anti-Sabellian theology, but it confirms the theory that there 
was & great exchange of letters between Basil and Apollinaris. 
However, Bessiéres shows that, according to Anglicanus 13 and 
the Coislinianus 237, the forged letter of Apollinaris, circulated 
by Eustathius, is identical with that published by Sebastiani. 
For this reason and because of the fact that the four letters 
under discussion are found in only two manuscripts, Parisinus 
1020 S (Family Bx) and Monacensis 497 (manuscript of the 
second hand), both of the lowest reliability, he credits Loofs's 
explanation that the followers of Eustathius wrote all of those 
letters to compromise Basil. 
` 9) Bolotov also refers to the simplicity of style of these letters 
as being similar to that of Basil’s. But a forger would attempt 
to copy the style as much as possible. It is only in the charac- 
teristic words and phrases that he could be discovered. From 
my study of the language of St. Basil’s letters I find the ex- 
pression, Aoyiwy Ociwy, which occurs in both of these letters in 
referring to the Sacred Scriptures, suspicious. Basil uses the 
expression Aeyíev only once in his authentic letters with this 
signification, vis. in CCVII 811 B;1 and thoro ho doen not 
accompany it with the adjective @ciwy.. His usual expressions 
for the Holy Scripture are: jj &yía Tpaġh, ai fia pagal, and 
A Ücózvevoros Tpady. 


12 Way, Sister A. C., op. cit., 116. 
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Another peculiarity that bears comment is the formal opening , 
of these letters. Letter 361 begins, Të Seoróry pov ai&eotudro 
“AroAwaply BaoíAéos, and Letter 368, To Seomdry pov, TO aideot- 
poráro adeAb, "AcoMvapío BacíAeos. Basil is not fond of this 
formal introduction although it is in common use ‘among writers 
of that age. In all his authentic letters he has the formal be- 
ginning in.only three places, viz. in Letters 92 and 243, both 
written in the name of the Church» of the East to that in the 
West, and in Letter 264, To Barses, Bishop of Edessa, in exile.. ` 
Moreover, although the. title Oeowórys is commonly employed. 
for bishops at that period, Basil has never used it in addressing 
bishops and has used it only once in addressing a layman.? In 
both of these letters it is found in the formal opening sentence. 

From the unfamiliar usages'in the language of both letters, 
but more especially from Basil's own statements in his authentic 
letters, it seems evident that these letters were not written by. 
Basil, but were clever forgeries by some of his enemies. 


pos Sister AGNES CrARE Way. 
Our Lapy or THE LAKE COLLEGE, 
Saw ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


18 Ibid., 163. 
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ON SENECA'S APOCOLOCYNTOSIS, IV. 
[The article is summarized in the last paragraph.—ED.] 


In the fourth chapter of the Apocolocyntosis the Fates are 
represented as spinning the life thread of Nero, and special 
emphasis is laid upon length of years: A 

Vineunt Tithoni, vincunt et Nestoris annos (l. 14) 
plus solito nevere manus humaziaque fata (l. 19) 
laudatum transcendit opus. ‘ne demite Parcae" 
Phoebus ait * vincat mortalis tempora vitae 
ile [Nero] mihi similis vultu similisque decore 
nec cantu nec voce minor.’ 
Then at the close of these verses and almost at the end of the 
chapter Seneca reverts to prose and writes: “ At Lachesis, quae 
et ipsa homini formosissimo faveret, fecit illud plena manu, et 
Neroni multos annos de suo donat.” 1 

The insistence on a fabulously long life for the emperor is 
probably presented as a point the meaning of which would be 
significant in the context. The whole essay abounds in travesty 
on apotheosis and all the paraphernalia of the ruler cult. Seneca 
makes sport of the poets for their bombastic and ornate treat- 
ment of sunrise, sunset, and even mid-day (ch. 2). The ana- 
paestic lines on Claudius’ death (ch. 12) ridicule such fawning 
praise as was lavished by the court poets. 

So even here in the lines ostensibly lauding Nero there seems ` 
to lurk, if not travesty, at least reminiscence of or pointed 
reference to the adulatory praises of the Augustan poets who 
prayed that Augustus’ years might be many, and that he might 
be late in going to dwell in heaven. Horace, for example, had 
expressed exactly this thought in his serus in caelum redeas? 
but I believe that the influence of Ovid is responsible for 


1 There is no reference made in the edition of Ball (New York, 1902), 
nor in the translation and commentary of Weinreich (Berlin, 1923), 
nor in Heinze’s “Zu Senecas Apocolocyntosis,". Hermes, LXI (1926), 
p. 57, to any literary reminiscence from Ovid which may have influ- 
enced Seneca in this chapter. f 

20., I, 2, 45. 
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Seneca’s words on the longevity granted Nero by the Fates. In 
writing the Apocolocyntosis Seneca must have had constantly 
in mind the Metamorphoses, and that such was in fact the case 
is shown by the motion of Diespiter that Claudius be made a 
god and that this event “be added to the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid (sec. 9).” 

Ovid had referred to Augustus as follows: 


e D 
nee nisi cum senior Pylios * aequaverit annos, 
aetherias sedes cognataque sidera tanget.* 
and ; 
tarda sit illa dies et nostro serior aevo, 
qua caput Augustum, quem temperat, orbe relicto 
accedat caelo faveatque precantibus absens." 


Again, addressing Augustus, 


sic habites terras et te desideret aether, 
sic ad pacta tibi sidera tardus eas.® 


The same sentiment occurs, in all, four times in the Tristia, 
for Ovid wrote: 


di tamen et Caesar dis accessure, sed olim, 
aequarint Pylios cum tua fata dies.’ 
and 
iure deos, ut adhue caeli tibi limina claudant, ` 
teque velint sine se, comprecor, esse deum.® 
and 
optavi, peteres caelestia sidera tarde.® 


Ovid, when he mentions the restoration of the temples by Aug- 
ustus, cannot lose this chance for flattery but cries: 


dent tibi caelestes, quos tu caelestibus, annos.'? 


A comparison of the lines cited from Ovid with the fourth 


3 Similes is found in most manuscripts. Cf. the apparatus of the 
edition of H. Magnus (1914). 

* Met., XV, 838-839. 

€ Ibid., XV, 868-870. 

* Tristia, V, 2, 52. 

* Ibid., V, 5, 61-62. 

3 Ibid., V, 11, 25-26. 

? Ibid., II, 57. 

19 Fasti, YI, 65. 
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chapter of the Apocolocyntosis is striking. The request of years 
surpassing human lot for the emperor had evidently become a 
commonplace with court poets, and it was probably attended, as 
a rule, with the promise of apotheosis after death, as was the 
case in Horace and so often in Ovid. With or without intention, 
Seneca employed this commonplace in the fourth chapter of his 
satire, and it seems quite likely that Ovid was here the source 
of Seneca’s inspiration.  * 


KENNETH SCOTT. 
WESTERN Reserve UNIVERSITY. g 
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Pzuiroroeus, LXXXIV (N. F. XXXVIII), 1929. i 


.Pp. 1-9. Fr. Pfister, Die Hekate-Episode in. Hesiods Theo- 
gonie. . A discussion of lines 411-452 of the Theogony. The 
passage is intended to express the honors of Hecate and her 
power among men. It,is capable of, being subdivided into small 
sections, each of which discusses a specific point. This is not an 
independent hymn of the Hecate cult, it was composed by the 
author of the Theogony especially for the place in which it 
appears. The Hecate passage may owe something to the hymn 
writers, but Hesiod’s attitude toward the goddess is different 
from that of the Homeric epic. 


Pp. 10-34. Max Bernhard, Die. penthemimerischen Wort- 
formen im griechischen und rómischen Pentameter. A collec- 
tion and examination of all the words in Greek and Latin poetry 
which fill the entire half of a pentameter verse. The investiga- 
tion covers the literary remains, the manuscripts, and the in- 
scriptional evidence. The results are all arranged in tables. 
Several general conclusions are arrived at. 1. Although there 
are more Latin than Greek pentameters in existence, the phe- 
nomenon is commoner in Greek than in Latin. 2. In the Greek 
poets these forms occur about equally in the two halves of -the 
verse, while in Latin they appear chiefly in the first kolon. 
8. Out of 99 Greek words, 13 (13.2%) are proper names, out 
of 64 Latin, 25 (3996) are proper names. 4. On the Greek 
grave inscriptions the age of the deceased is often expressed by 
one penthemimeral word, a usage which is unknown in Latin. 
5. Some of the Greek epigrammatists have invented new expres- 
sions; this usage, too, Is unknown in Latin. 


Pp. 35-50. Leo Weber, Zum athenischen Staatsfriedhof. 
Numerous objections are offered to the conclusions reached by 
von Domaszewski in his monograph, Der Staatsfriedhof der 
Athener, regarding the position of the graves in the Athenian 
cemetery. i à 


Pp. 51-81. Ph. Finger, Die beiden Quellen des IIT. Buches 
der Tusculanen Ciceros. The article begins with an elaborate 
discussion of Posidonius’ theory of the passions. This is neces- 
sary in order to trace the sources used by Cicero. The author 
then proceeds to a discussion of the actual sources through an 
analysis of the third Tusculan. The article is continued on a 
later page. 


Pp. 82-115. H. Georgii, Textkritische Beitrüge zu Seneca. 
Observations on 94 disputed passages in Seneca’s prose works. 
69 
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Pp. 116-120. Miscellen. 1. pp. 116-118. E. De Waele, Ad 
Aesch. Pers. 688. An ingenious explanation is offered to obviate 
the ‘necessity of emendation. 2. pp. 118-119. B. Warnecke, 
Szenisches zum Hautontimorumenos des Terenz. The unity of 
place is as freely handled in this play as the unity of time. A 
similar freedom. of treatment can be attributed to the Greek 
original. '3. pp. 119-120. Paul Keseling, Seneca Apocolocyn- 
thosis 7, 2, 11-18 und Caesar Bellum Gallieum I, 12, 1. 
Seneca’s description of the Gallic rivers Was not based on actual 
observation, it was a literary commonplace that may have been 
borrowed from Caesar. 


Pp. 121-136. Paul Wolters, Das spartanische Siegesdenkmal 
der Schlacht bei Tanagra. The inscription could not have stood ` 
over the gable of the temple, it would have been illegible there. 
The giddy mentioned by Pausanias is a round metal akroterion 
on the front of the building. Inasmuch as this formed an 
integral part of the structure, the inscription must date from 
the completion of the temple in the 81st Olympiad (456). This 
position of the inscription helps also to explain its wording. 


Pp. 137-152. Rudolf Pfeiffer, Gottheit und Individuum in 
der frühgriechischen Lyrik. An attempt to arrive at some 
general notions about the lyric period. The omnipotence of the 
gods, the powerlessness of man, and his dependence on the gods 
are common themes in the lyric. This is not an expression of 
the personalities of the poets, it is a state of mind peculiar to 
the lyric age. 

Pp. 158-172. Ernst Wüst and Wilhelm Crünert, Die Ausge- 
forschte (Tepafopévn). Two different attempts to explain this 
fragment from the British Museum Papyri. Much of Crünert/s 
explanation is based on an examination of the metres. A sup- 
. plementary note gives the text and a discussion of another 
papyrus fragment, “ The Lament for Phaethon." 


Pp. 173-178. Ida Kapp, Callimachea. An attempt to mend 
some disputed passages and to clear up some doubtful points in 
the Aetia. 

Pp. 179-200. Carl Wendel, Die Überlieferung des Attizisten 
Moiris. After an elaborate investigation of the manuscripts, 
the author agrees with Bekker that the Coislinianus 845 is the 
unique source of our knowledge of Moiris. The later manu- 
Scripts are not to be neglected, however, for their authors often 
have real contributions to make. 

Pp. 201-208. W. Capelle, Zu Tacitus’? Archáüologien. An 


attempt to explain the vexed passage in chapter 3 of the Ger- 
mania. The barritus referred to is not a formal song, but a 
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battle shout, intended to hearten the warriors. The notion that 
this battle cry had a prophetic importance was an invention of 
the Romans. The article is continued on a later page. 


. Pp. 209-232. Friedrich Zucker, Plinius epist. VIII 24—ein 
Denkmal antiker Humanitát. The letter, which is addressed to 
Maximus on his departure as imperial commissioner to Achaea, 
is important as illustrating the relations between Greece and 
Rome at that time. The personal history of Maximus is dis- 
cussed, and an, analysts is given of the letter in question. In 
spite of the literary influences which can be traced in the letter, 
it is not to be thought of as a mere exercise in rhetorical com- 
position. The letter well exhibits Pliny’s love of the Greeks, 
and his strong sense of indebtedness to them. 


Pp. 233-251. J. Stroux, Die Zeit des Curtius. The homage 
of Curtius is directed to Vespasian not to Claudius. Many of 
the passages by which other commentators sought to fix the date 
are not references to specific historical occasions, but are only 
thetorical commonplaces, and must be discarded in any dis- 
cussion of actual dates. 


Pp. 252-272. Miscellen. 4. pp. 252-257. Heinrich Bulle, 
Das Biihnenbild bei Aristoteles. Aristotle is the only ancient 
critic who stresses the importance of the stage setting. His 
testimony shows that the classic stage was not without illusion, 
nor was the stage setting a purely formal and secondary thing. 
5. pp. 257-259. L. Radermacher, Synizese von Iota. The author 
returns to the subject with some new examples. 6. pp. 259-261. 
Ernst Kapp, IlwOéraipos. The name of the Aristophanic char- 
acter should be written so, and not Ileférawos. Y. pp. 261-267. 
Walter Kolbe, Zur athenischen Schatzverwaltung im IV. Jahr- 
hundert. Contrary to the opinion of Johnson and others, there 
cannot have been any reorganization of the Athenian treasury 
as early as 376-378, inasmuch as the reformer Androtion cannot ' 
have been active until after 368/7. 8. pp. 267-272. A. Rehm, 
Zum V. Hymnos des Mesomedes. The device described in the 
hymn is not a sun dial but an astronomical clock, adorned with 
the signs of the zodiac. An illustration of a similar clock is 
appended. 


Pp. 273-300. W. Schleiermacher, Die Komposition der Hip- : 
pokratischen Schrift IIEPIXÁTMON : HEPI APOPON EMBOAHS. 
The two writings are shown to be parts of a larger work. The 
article is continued on a later page. 


. Pp. 301-319. Hermann Roppenecker, Vom Bau der Plautin- 
ischen Cantica. Difficulties in handling the cantica come largely 
from the bad condition of the text, Words have been misspelled, 
omitted, or changed, and these errors must be corrected before 
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progress can be made in studying the problems of the cantica. 
A number of changes in the text are suggested in order to clear 
up the difficulties. The article is continued on a later page. 


Pp. 320-348. Philipp Finger, Die beiden Quellen des III. 
Buches der Tusculanen Ciceros. Conclusion of the preceding 
article, pp. 51-81. Cicero's first source was Antiochus; the source 
for the Stoic material is one of the younger Stoics, a con- 
temporary of Antiochus. 


Pp. 349-367. W. Capelle, Zu Tacitus’ Arehüologien. Con- 
tinuation of the preceding article, pp. 201-208. The character- 
istics assigned by Tacitus to the Germans had already been 
attributed .by Livy to the Celts. Therefore, the material in 
chapter 4 of the Germania is not specifically German, but rep- 
resents statements which had already been made about ‘the Celts. 
The source was probably Posidonius, who did not sharply dis- 
tinguish the Germans from the Celts. An examination is given 
of the various passages in the literature in which are described 
the antithetical characteristics of the northern peoples, and it is 
pointed out that the qualities assigned to them by the Romans 
are always seen with the eye of the soldier or the statesman. 
The article is concluded on a later page. 


Pp. 868-376. Miscellen. 9. pp. 368-376. J. Stroux, Con- 
trauersio. The legal phrase should be contrawersio aquae, not 
controuersio. There were two groups df words, the older 
controuors-controuers, which implied opposition, and a younger 
group contrauers with the meaning in contrariam partem uersus. 


Pp. 377-398. Heinrich Lewy, Philologisches aus dem Talmud. 
Parallels drawn from the Talmud to illustrate classical authors. 
The subjects dealt with are: 1. Human sacrifice to procure rain. 
2. The custom of sitting after prayer. 3. The reason for calling 
a juggler circulator. 4. The practice of laying the sick in the 
street. 5. The use of human skin as an amulet. 6. The Vestal 
Virgins and their prerogatives. % The belief mentioned in 
Cicero, Cato maior 7, 21, that reading the inscription on a grave 
stone will cause a man to lose his memory. 8. A commentary on 
Juvenal, VI, 156 f., to show that the day on which the kings 
went barefoot was not. the Sabbath, but the Day of Atonement. 
9. An explanation of the passage in Plutarch, Qu. conviv. IV, 
6, 18, referring to the festivals of the Jews. 10. A correction of 
Porphyrios lepè áwoy5s tov èupóywv. 11. A note on Kleomedes, 
with a reference to alms-giving. 12. A biblical parallel to an 
expression of Julian. 13. A biblical source for Commodianus, 
Carm. apologet. 1012. 


Pp. 399-429. W. Schleiermacher, Die Komposition der Hip- 
pokratischen Schrift HEPI ATMQN: ' HEPI APOPON ae 
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Conclusion of the preceding article, pp. 278-300. It is shown 
that the title was not original with the author, but was probably 
added between 200 and 150 B. C. by the same editor who sepa- 
rated the two parts of the treatise. An elaborate analysis is 
given of the structure and content of the treatise, and the con- 
clusion is reached that the order of the chapters. in the extant 
work is correct, while at the beginning of «epi éypóv and at the 
end of «epi dpÜpov, the editor has rude passages from a 
~ larger work on surgery.» 


Pp. 430-463. Hermann naa Vom Bau der Plautin- 
ischen Cantica. Continuation of the preceding article, pp. 300- 
819. A line by line study of several passages to show how con- 
clusions as to the metre depend on the division of ihe verses. 
The article is continued on a later page. 


Pp. 464-498. W. Capelle, Zu Tacitus’ Archáologien. Con- 
clusion of the preceding articles, pp. 201-208, and pp. 349-367. 
Tacitus! deseriptions of lands and peoples are shown to have 
analogies in the work of his predecessors, especially the dis- 
cussions of the influence of climate on character. The conclusion 
is reached that Tacitus drew his ethnographic and geographic 
material from literary sources. 


P. 494. Miscellen. 10. F. Jacoby, Tacitus Ann. 2, 5. The 
passage can be cleared up by assuming the presence of a gloss, 
and reading haud perinde (damno armorum» [vulneribus] quam 
spatiis itinerum. [damno armorum] adfici. 


; Harrison C. COFFIN. 
Union COLLEGE. 


RIVISTA DI FILOLOGIA E DI ISTRUZIONE CLASSICA, vol. LVIII. 


Pp. 1-23. Il testamento di Virgilio e la questione del- 
PAppendix vergiliana. Augusto Rostagni. An argument for the 
authenticity of the Catalepton. They are probably part of the 
évéxdora referred to in Virgil's will, afterwards published by his 
literary executors. The title xara Aerróv (= Aerrá) and the 
brief closing epigram may be due to Varius. No. XIV is set 
later than the Georgics; this in spite of its ^ rudis Calliope.’ 


Pp. 24-39. Ancora una deviazione del greco dall'ossitonia 
ario-europea. Matteo Bartoli. A study of Greek paroxytone 
words ending in an iambus which represent an oxytone in pre- 
` historie Aryo-European. 


Pp. 40-58. Il Menesseno. Arnaldo Momigliano. An argu- 
ment against the authenticity of the Menexenus. 
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. Pp. 54-70. Demiurgi in Creta. Margherita Guarducci. 
Inscriptional evidence as to the function of certain Cretan 
magistrates. 


Pp. 71-88. Miscellanea: I. Errori intorno alle toparchie 
della Palestina. Arnaldo Momigliano. II. Aristotele, Poet. 
1447a, 28. Carlo Gallavotti. III. Platone, Rep., 397d. Carlo 
Gallavotti. IV. De quibusdam Vellei Paterculi locis Amerba- 
chiani apographi iterum excussi auctoritate restitutis. Aetius 
Bolaffi Textual notes on M 26, 1; 26, $; 55, 1; 116, 3; 124, 1. 

Pp. 84-119. Reviews and book notices. 

Pp. 113-121. Notes 'and news. 

Pp. 122-128. List of new books received. 

Pp. 129-140. Sul pensiero di Antifonte Sofista. Arnaldo 
Momigliano. 

. Pp. 141-156. Sui“ Macrobi” di Luciano. Carlo Gallavotti. 

A defence of the authenticity of. Lucian’s Makrobioi. It was 
probably composed at Rome in 159, and addressed to the con- 
sul Quintillus. ` 

Pp. 157-188. ictus nel verso dei Comici e la natura del- 
Vaccento latino classico. Giorgio Pasquali. A detailed discus- 
sion of Eduard "Fraenkels Iktus und Akzent im lateinischen 
Sprechvers, Berlin, 1928. à 

Pp. 189-201.  Aleune questioni relative alla battaglia del- 
PAsinagro. Margherita Margani. The Sicilian river Assinaros 
mentioned by Thucydides (VII 84) as the scene of a great 


Athenian disaster should be identified; not with the Fiume di 


Noto, but with the modern Asinaro. 


` Pp. 202-219. Miscellanea. Di una nuova iscrizione core- 
gica. Margherita Guarducci. Discussion of an inscription 
recently found at Palaiochori on the western slope of Mt. 
Hymettus. It records the presentation of plays by Ekphantides, 
Kratinos, Timotheos, and Sophocles, probably about 420 B. C. 
It mentions a new comedy of Ekphantides (idee). and a new 
tetralogy of Sophocles ('"TgAéóea). II. Un nuovo frammento 
della commedia di mezzo. Carlo-Gallavotti. III. Ancora sulla 
iscrizione metrica di Bu Ngem. Bruno Lavagnini. 


Pp. 220-958. Reviews and book notices. 


Pp. 256-265. Notes and news. Mention of the death of 
Ettore Stampini and of Carlo Landi. l 


Pp. 266-272. List of new books received. 


Pp. 278-291. Callimachus senex. Goffredo Coppola. I. A 
new interpretation of the epilogue of the Aitia. Lines 81-89 
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‘seem to be an invocation-to the city of Cyrene. The queen of 
Egypt referred to is perhaps Berenice, not Arsinoe, and the date 
of the epilogue not earlier than 246-245. II. On the epinikia 
written for Berenice and Sosibius. 


Pp. 292-299. Gli ostaggi egineti in Atene e la guerra fra 
Atene ed Egina. Gaetano De Sanctis. Discredits Herodotus’ 
story of the Aeginetan hostages at Athens (VI, 73 ff.). 


Pp. 300-305. I capjsaldi della costituzione tessalica (con- 
tinued from vol. LVII, 359ff.). TI. Il significato di Tagia. 
Silvio Ferri. 


Pp. 806-310.  Interpretazioni dell'arte e del pensiero. di 
Euripide. Piero Treves. Brief comments on some recent pro- 
nouncements by Arnaldo Momigliano and Adolfo Levi. 


Pp. 311-838. Per la cronologia degli arconti della Beozia 
(Ricerche storico-epigrafiché). Margherita Guarducci. 


Pp. 339-855. Miscellanea. I. La spedizione ellenica in 
Tessaglia. G. De Sanctis. Discredits the’ story of Herodotus, 
VII, 172-73. II. Ancora Alessandro all’oasi di Ammone e 
Callistene. Giorgio Pasquali. Criticism of U. Wilcken’s Alex- 
anders Zug zum Ammon. III. Ancora sulla data del Dialogus 
de Oratoribus. Benedetto Romano. Takes stationem, cap. 17, 
as meaning the principate, and sextam as 'sixthly?. IV. 
Postilla topografica a Claterna. Arturo Solari. V. Noterella al 
testo dell'iserizione sepolcrale di Aptera. Marco Galdi. Note 
on a Cretan inscription published in vol. LVII, pt. 3. 


Pp. 356-389. Reviews and book notices. 
Pp. 890-394. Obituary notice. of Vincenzo Costanzi. 
Pp. 395-400. List of new books received. 


Pp. 401-28. Virgilio poeta satirico e giocoso. Augusto 
Rostagni. The first instalment of a study of the early poems 
ascribed to Virgil, especially of the poems written under the 
influence of Catullus. Catal. X is probably one of his earliest 
compositions. ‘ Sabinus ille" was probably not Ventidius Bassus, 
but some ex-muleteer who had risen to be the chief magistrate of 
Cremona. ‘Ballista’ was probably a schoolmaster whom Virgil 
knew at Cremona, between 58 and 55. Catal. XII is probably 
earlier than VI. Catal. XIII, ‘Iacere me, may be referred to 

“the year 49-48. The ‘victor’ is Julius Caesar. 


Pp. 429-48. I frammenti bodleyani della Satira VI di Gio- 
venale e i frammenti del Valla. Pietro Ercole. Examination 
and interpretation of the Bodleian fragments of Juvenal dis- 
covered by E. O. Winstedt in 1899. 


Pp. 449-66. Una pagina del Den Xu«eMas di Filisto in un 
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papiro fiorentino. Goffredo Coppola. Text and discussion of a 
papyrus fragment (perhaps from Oxyrhynchus) written in the, 
second century B. C. It is referred to Philistus of Syracuse, the 
fourth-century historian. It tells of the first Athenian expedi- 

' tion to Sicily, 427-25—a more detailed account than that given 
by Thucydides, and apparently independent of it. 

Pp. 467-70. Il nuovo Filisto e Tucidide. Arnaldo Momi- 
'gliano. A comparison of the fragment of Philistus published in 
the preceding article with Thucydides, ITI 86-108, and.Diodorus, 
XII 54, 4-5. . ; 

"Pp. 471-82. Ordinamenti dati da Gortina a Kaudos in una 
iscrizione inedita di Gortina. Margherita Guarducci. Text and 
discussion of an inscription discovered at Gortyna in 1927. 'The ' 
date is perhaps the beginning of the third century B. C. The 
terms imposed by Gortyna upon the little island of Kaudos (now 

* Gavdos), and the yearly contributions required of it. 

Pp. 488-86. Hpimetron. Gaetano De Sanctis. Note on the 

, system of taxation implied in the Gortyna inscription published 
in the preceding article. : 

Pp. 487-89. Un/’iscrizione onoraria del *magister equitum ' 

Teodosio. G. De Sanctis. 


P. 490. Nota epicurea: isotachia atomica. Onorato Tescari. 
Pp. 492-525. Reviews and book notices. ' 
Pp. 526-36. List of new books received. ` 
l ` W.P. MUSTARD. 


a 


REVIEWS 


Lours HJzenwsuev. Principes de grammaire générale. Kgl. 
Danske Videnskabernes Selskab. Historisk-filologiske Med- 
delelser, XVI, 1, Copenhagen, 1928. 362 pp. Kr. 15. 


Problems raised by this study are of such linguistie impor- 
tance, and have so great a bearing upon one's attitude toward 
linguistics as a whole, that it demands unusual consideration 
and reflexion. Much of it is good; much seems open to objec- 
tion—it involves not merely detail, but method, that is to say, 
philosophy. Adhering in general to the principles so brilliantly 
enunciated by the Franco-Swiss school of de Saussure and his 
followers, M. Hjelmslev has not only summarised everything of 
importance that had previously appeared upon his theme, but 
has made a very appreciable advance. 

The author seeks to establish a theory of the morphological 
system of language, and to found linguistics on a purely lin- 
guistic basis (pp. 3, 5). Linguistics has no place for normative 
logic, only for descriptive, which is part of psychology, linguistics 
studying the actual process of communicating thought, whereas 
psychology investigates the underlying mental operations (17- 
24). All grammatical facts are psychological, but the converse 
is not true; and grammatical researches concern only expression, 
not content, of thought (25-26). No grammatical categories 
exist without definite form (28), and grammatical psychology 
(i. e. grammar itself) must be delimited from pure psychology 
(81-32), as must ‘words’ (parts of speech) from ‘terms’ 
(parts of phrase), which arise in pure logic (83-38). All study 
of grammar must be empirical and inductive, and only indirect 
psychology (the external reflexes of internal processes) can. enter 
into:it (39-46). 

Synchronie and diachronic grammar conflict except where they 
intersect, the former important for ‘signs’ (forms, words, 
syntagmes), the latter solely for sounds (46-52). All mor- 
phology is syntactic, and grammar is only synchronic; no true 
historical grammar can exist (52-55). Though fundamentally 
there is but one grammar, equally synchronic and diachronic, 
the terminology of the two has different values; and synchronic 
grammar alone is true since diachrony gives solely a series of 
events (59-61). Synchronic systems are to be explained by 
themselves, not diachronically, and grammatical categories can 
be transposed into diachrony only at the cost of their content 
(67). Synchrony must determine the nature of these categories, 
working strictly within a language to discover what is peculiar 
to it regardless of logic or psychology (80-83); and scientific 
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grammar is synchronic, its only possible aim and method the 
ascertainment of the relation between expression and meaning 
with the former as the point of departure (88-89). Morphology 
and syntax are the same (morphology being at most the science 
of the individual word, and syntax of the combination of words), 
and grammar is concerned solely with forms (semantemes and 
morphemes), so that of the three * linguistic unities ’—phonemes 
(with phonology), semaniemes and morphemes, and words 
(lexicology. and semantics)—it deals qnly with the second and 
with their combinations (90-100). 

Besides synchronic grammar (which M. Hjelmslev would call 
by the excellent term ‘ideochronic’), there should also be a 
‘panchronic’ system, which is ‘general grammar’, embracing 
the constituent factors of every state of language, whether those 
factors be actualities or mere possibilities which may, under 
certain conditions to be determined, become necessary (101-106). 
Grammatical categories are forms in themselves regardless of 
their outward guise, since the meaning, not the phoneme, is the 
criterion; and form (whatever is directly tangible in the sign, 
or significant, to the exclusion of the signified, or mental con- 
cept) includes function, the power of combining solely with 
certain morphemes whether within themselves (inflexion) or in 
connexion with other semantemes (subject, gender, word-order, 
etc.; 118-128). d 

Next come governance, concord, and subordination (127-162). 
In pure governance, the morpheme of the dependent element 
indicates merely an unspecialised dependence (gender, number, 
person, case); in complex governance, it indicates, in addition, 
the special nature of the dependence (subject, object, etc.; 141- 
142, 146-147) ; in pure concordance, the morpheme of the de- 
pendent element indicates only syntactic relation regardless of 
the signification of the term governed (as gender); in complex 
concordance, it indicates also that a part of the signification of 
the combined terms is identical (as case, person, number; 147- 
148). From this arises the distinction of ‘primary’, ‘secondary’, 
and ‘tertiary’ terms: the first governing in pure concordance; 
the second governed in pure concordance; the third -unaffected 
in either concordance (thus, in homio non bonus the sequence is 
primary, tertiary, secondary; 148-149, 153). 

Every grammatical category probably has a significant content 
(163-171), these categories being semantemes, characterised by 
certain common ‘peculiarities of form (171-197); morphemes 
(tense, person, case, etc.; 197-198); and function (parts of 
speech ; 198-204), so that the first ‘ represent unambiguously the 
categories of ideas’, the second ‘relations between the ideas’, 
Gai e third ‘the possibilities of the relations of a given idea’ 

0). 
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Scientific grammar must be based on a combination of 
ideo(syn)chrony and panchrony; language is not merely an 
evolution, but a system (214-216); while diachronic grammar 
is only an hypothetical abstraction, subject to gravest uncer- 
tainty, synchrony is a psychological reality ; for every synchronic 
fact one must assume that there is a synchronic reason; diachrony 
conditions [may one not add ‘and explains??] changes, but 
does not cause them (228-228). Languages have a fundamental 
as well as a genealogicalekinship (253-254). Panchronic gram- 
mar should include all linguistic possibilities, even those found 
only in a single concrete instance, so that ‘the grammar of 
language will be composed of all the facts in the grammars of 
languages? (265-269, 274). Generally speaking, social phe- 
nomena aid linguistics in lexicology and semantics rather than 
in grammar, for primarily language is psychological, not social 
(276-285). Language-types may exist (289-292); panchrony 
may lead to discovery of an inner causality, since languages 
widely separated geographically or genealogically may help ex- 
plain each other (269) ; and it alone can give the requisite data 
for diachronic and reconstructive grammar (293-295). 

As regards the parts of speech, substantives (including pro- 
nouns), adjectives, verbs, adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions 
may be considered functional categories; the article is a mor- 
pheme, the interjection an adverb, the numeral may be divided 
among several categories, the preposition and conjunction are 
adverbs (299-302). More specifically (331), nouns are seman- 
temes susceptible of morphemes of case; verbs are not so sus- 
ceptible and are always secondary in function; nouns include 
substantives (usually primary in function), adjectives (usually 
secondary), adverbs (usually tertiary), and (837) pronouns, 
which are characterised by being abstract in every combination 
and employment whatever, and which denote only concrete 
persons or things. 

M. Hjelmslev's insistence on the importance of synchronic 
grammar appears wholly justified; and probably no linguist of 
repute would fail to sympathise with his plea for panchrony. 
His delimitation of grammar from psychology and sociology, 
with his recognition of their relations to linguistics, is sane; his 
criticism of the short-comings of diachrony is well-founded. 

There are, however, certain points of view expressed by the 
Danish scholar which the present reviewer finds himself unable 
to share. He cannot feel that synchronic grammar is self- 
explanatory or that it alone gives real knowledge of a language. 
If one says, for example, I shall have, j'aurai, ich werde haben, 
habebo, £&o, 6% exw, do te kem, kalaic, sahisyami, ete., one calls 
any of these, quite rightly from the synchronie point of view, a 
future; but one eannot tell why they are futures. Synchrony, . 
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of which the reviewer is the last to minimise the importance, 
can only state the facts; for their explanation the aid of dia- 
chrony must be sought; and then one learns that the various 
‘futures’ were formed in various ways by various peoples at 
various periods, and that no single type can be reconstructed 
which can, by any stretch of imagination, be termed ‘future’. 
In other words, there was a time when a certain group of people 
speaking a language from which a certain linguistic family has 
evolved had no idea of a future; it was only later, when a need 
for greater temporal exactness came to be felt, that various 
means were independently contrived to express the new concept. 
One can no more understand language without diachrony than 
one can comprehend the configuration of the city of Paris to-day 
or the present position of the British Empire without such 
knowledge as historical records may afford. A true panchronic 
grammar (subject, one must fear, to all the uncertainties which 
beset diachrony) can be constructed only on a combination of 
synchrony for facts with diachrony for interpretation; and this 
is true not only in morphology arid syntax, but also in phonology 
and semantics. 

The author’s discussion of the parts of speech excellently 
illustrates the whole principle. Nouns are primary, adjectives 
secondary, and adverbs tertiary not merely because they are so 
used synchronically, but because of their historical development 
as revealed by diackrony. Diachronic evidence seems to indicate 
that the verb was evolved after the noun had been formed, whence 
it is secondary in function (the true interjection is scarcely a 
real part of speech, since it appears to be a mere vocal reflex of 
an emotion; and the article was originally a demonstrative pro- 
noun, as Lat. ille : Fr. le). Only the pronoun offers difficulty. 
It is not only (337) ‘a category formed by semantemes which, 
unlike every other semanteme, remain abstract in any combina- 
tion whatever, and without reference to their employment (the 
semanteme nous, for instance, implies in itself nothing as to the 
qualities of the individuals it designates), and which always 
serve to indicate concrete things (or persons)’. It is likewise 
differentiated, in many instances, from the noun (including the 
adjective and the various types of adverb) by morphemes which 
are not used with, nouns; unlike the noun, it is frequently sup- 
pletive in inflexion (I : me : we : us); and diachronically, while 
practically every base (at least in Indo-European and in Semitic) 
may develop by morphematic processes into both nouns and 
verbs, the pronominal bases give only pronouns, never nouns or 
verbs. Only the noun and pronoun are primary either syn- 
chronically or diachronically. Were the two original parts of 
speech the noun and the pronoun, rather than the noun and 
the verb? With all the author’s insistence that morphology is the 
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sole criterion of grammatical categories, he seems not to have 
given it its due in his consideration of the pronoun (and syn- 
chronically these criteria are scarcely apparent here). In a word, 
synchrony, diachrony, and panchrony are each helpless alone. 

M. Hjelmslev's exclusion of phonology and semantics from 
grammar, which he restricts to morphology and syntax (which 
he would identify), seems open to some question. Phonology, 
the reviewer feels, is the very foundation of grammar: without 
phonemes there can be neither semantemes nor morphemes, and, 
in reality, synchrony is 4s much coneerned with phonology as is 

'diachrony (cf. such a series of correspondences as stán, stane, 
stone, steen, stein, etc.). A truer division might be into (A) 
primarily physical components of grammar — phonology and 
morphology; and (B) primarily psychological components — 
syntax and semantics (the latter including lexicology). The 
Greek Aéyowe» is a phoneme which its morphemes characterise 
as being of a certain person, number, mood, and tense; and all 
that can be said, even in the light of diachrony, is that this is a 
physical fact (many late formations, as j'aurai < *ego habere 
habeo, on the other hand, arise from syntactic combinations; 
whether one can safely argue that all inflexion was syntactic in 
origin seems by no means certain). The use of Adyoipey is shown 
only by syntax ; morphology and syntax here seem complementary 
rather than identical. Semantics (e. g. Fr: comte ‘title of 
nobility’ < Lat. comite" * companion?) would likewise seem to 
be a part of grammar as involving change (through historical, 
psychological, or other factors) in the content of semantemes or 
even (as in syncretism, e. g. the Greek ‘dative’; the Latin 
dative of reference developed into a ‘dative of agent’ with 
gerundives) of morphemes. 

. The one adverse criticism of the work as a whole (to the re- 
Siewer's great regret, it seems rather grave) appears to be that 
it lacks that historical point of view which is as requisite for an 
understanding of linguistics as for comprehension and evaluation 
of every other great manifestation of the mind of man. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, Lovis H. Gray. 


Lateinisches etymologisches Wörterbuch. Von Anois WALDE. 
Dritte neu bearbeitete Auflage, von J. B. Hormann. 1. 
Lieferung (a-ave), 2. Lieferung (avena-capitium). Heidel- 
berg, Carl Winter's Universititsbuchhandlung, 1930. Pp. 
1-160. 


The second edition of Walde’s Lateinisches etymologisches 
Wörterbuch appeared in 1910. In the twenty years since that 
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time, there has been much study of the rarer words of Late 
Latin; of the suffixes of classical Latin; of the new material 
in the Hittite cuneiform documents; of the relation of the Ro- 
manie words to their Latin antecedents. The results of all these 
have been utilized by Professor HorMANN, in what seems to the 
reviewer an admirable manner. 

In the 160 pages of these two fascicles, the new edition covers 
the material of the second edition only to page 127; and as the 
pages now carry slightly more material to the line, and the whole 
arrangement is more compact—no uselegs word being allowed to 
stand—the third edition ean be said to have at least 50% more 
information than the second. Notably the bibliographical cita- 
tions have been very much increased; they are so up-to-date 
that I found references to journals which had themselves arrived 
within a few days only. And American scholarship is notably 
well represented in the citations. 

The first appearance of every word in Latin is now given, and 
whether or not it survived into Romanic. Quantities are better 
indicated: thus we find now -o as the final of verbs instead of 
unmarked o: aciés, ambó, ambricés, ànser instead of acies, am- 
brices, ambo, anser; but.ànfrüctus of the second edition now 
lacks the macron on the initial vowel. Amp(h)ora is now in its 
right alphabetic place, but ama and ames are not; adfatim still 
has the position of affatim. Raised numerals now precede homon- 
ymous captions; cf. e. g. acer, acus, anus — even though the 
words be differentiated by the vowel quantities. Caption words 
are in strictly accurate form: masc. aevus is now given before 
neut. aevum; alsus is put in brackets, since it is not actually 
found, but only its derivatives; etc. "The bold-faced type for 
sub-captions is less used, though more words become sub-cap- 
tions with their own paragraphs; cf. under aequos, aetas, ago. 
The Semitic linguistic material has been improved. 

“There are few omissions of old caption-words, and these are 
exclusively compound words, previously included because some 
other language had the same compound: such as abduco, absum, 
adigo, antisto. One wonders whether this omission is desirable, 
even though the compounds are now still to be found under the 
prefix; it is to be hoped that this edition will be provided with 
an index of Latin words which are not to be found in their 
alphabetical places. For in the previous editions every language 
except Latin has its index of words; and while this is reasonable 
because the dictionary itself is an alphabetic list of Latin words, 
still there are many words which are hard to find, when entered 
only under a preposition which in the compound i is highly dis- 
guised. For instance, asporto is nowhere to be found in any 
edition of the work; the nearest to an explanation is on p. 2, 
where under abs we find “ daraus as- vor p”, to which the third 
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edition adds *(durch Dissim.)", without mention of the word 
itself. 

There are many new words included, though few are familiar. 
Thus in the first fascicle we find the following new captions: 
abitórium, ablinda, Accherüns, acrisiola, acudéns, ‘ae, Aiax, 
aloxinum, alutiae, amalocia,: ambicus, amentum, amethystus, 
amicinus, antecessus, apiàna, apopores, arceraca, architectus, 
arcisellium, argitis, aringus, armeniacum, armilausa, armita, 
armités, arrürübiliter, arse verse, asfa, aspellis, assec(u)la, assi- 
délae, atinia: 33 in all, to which may be added 10 others which 
are only cross-references. In the second fascicle the new words 
are more numerous: authepsa, baccar, bacciballum, baccinum, 
baceolus, Bacchus, baditis, bagaudae, ?balatro, balineum, ballista, 
bandum, bardala, *bardus, barinula, bàris, bard, basélus, bat, 
belinuntia, betilolen, bicerra, bifidus, bignae, birrica, bison, blan- 
donia, blasphemó, blennus, blitum, blutthagio, bolea, bolétus, 
bolusseron, bombax, bracchium, bracis, bricumus, brisáre, broccis, 
brunda, biicula, burbalia, burburismus, buttis, cac(c)abus, caelia, 
calliomarcus, calocatanos, calopeta, cambortus, camox, campäna, 
cāmus, candés, candétum, candosocctis, canentas, canicum, "canna, 
. capillor: 61 in all, apart from 12 new captions which are only 
cross-references. 'The total number of captions in fascicle 2 is 
326, plus 35 which are cross-references; so that the percentage 
of addition is fairly high. But, as has been said above, not many 
of these new words are familiar to the reader of classical Latin; 
they come mostly from the Glossographers, or from medical or 
botanical writers, though a few are Greek words used by Plautus. 

‘Many words receive new interpretations, either new views 
which have been propounded since the second edition, or old 
views which were rejected in the second edition: such are: 
among the 101 caption words beginning with c and common to 
both editions, the following 13: cabénsis, cacula, caecus, caelebs, 
caesariés, caespes, calamitüs, calendae, caliandrum, caliga, 
Caménae, camisia, capillus. Of those beginning with a, I note 
49 on which a view changed in part or in whole has been 
adopted; and of those begining with b, I note 24 (out of 134 
common to both editions). 

Many articles are greatly amplified; cf., e. g., those on bombus, 
bonus, bod, bis; though the amplification is often concealed by 
the ae compression of the material into the fewest possible 
words. 

Naturally there are some points to which another worker in 
the field may take exception. The reviewer has noted the follow- 
ing: The caption aid has, quite properly, no macron over the a; 
but the macron is set over the vowel in ambübáia and bàáiulus, 
even in the face of the writing ambubeia (for the plant; *ambü- 
baia) in Celsus, which should indicate a short vowel Now it 
is generally recognized that words of the type maior were pro- 
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nounced mai-ior, with a diphthong and not a long vowel; and 
there is no reason known to the reviewer for treating the vowel 
.before an intervocalic i in any other fashion. The -e- of the 
nominatives abies and aries is said not to be long by nature, but 
only because the dactylic poets so made it after the older -ess 
from -ets (the view of Leumann-Stolz? 264; like Plautine 
miless when antevocalic) ; but the nominative with both length- 
ened vowel and added s is seen in pës, bis, diés and their cognates 
(where the length is more dearly demonstrated than in Latin). 
Under adeo, the combination of ad with the ablative is not ade- 
quately explained; one must rather go back to the adverb eo 
itself, which became an adverb of direction whither by a process 
of elimination: ibi ‘in that place’, inde ‘from that place/—- 
and the remaining adverb eo took the value of the goal, for the 
accusative forms of the word hardly lent themselves to adverbial 
use. So also quo ‘ whither’, perhaps also old Latin hic ‘ hither’. 

In aes and a(h)énus there remains an unseen difficulty: *aies 
(generalized from the oblique cases), on losing the -i-, would 
not become *ais, but rather “as or *és. Old Latin airid is 
evidence therefore that *aies- became *ais- by syncope before 
the loss of intervocalic A. or even that there was here a zero- 
grade form in prim. Indo-European beside the form attested 
in Sanskrit (ayas-). On the other hand, a(h)énus represents 
an *aiesnós which, keeping the -e- of the closed syllable, lost the 
-i- and then failed to contract because the -e- was in a closed 
syllable. . , 

A somewhat similar problem in aetüs is passed over. Old 
Latin aevitàs and the relation for aevum show that it is for 
*aiwo-tat-s; but the usual theory of syncope in the second 
syllable does not explain the loss of the -v-. Rather the -v- was 
lost between like vowels when the'stage *aivitàs was reached, and 
*ai-itis became *aitas. (A similar development is to be as- 
sumed for praeda from *prai-hedà, where -h- was lost when the 
stage *prai-hidà was reached.) The Oscan forms must then be 
borrowed from Latin. 

The -oe- of the medial syllable in amoenus has always been 
troublesome; the only parallel in an evidently Latin word is in 
oboedio. Rather than any of the not very convincing sugges- 
lions yet made, I suggest that it stands for *ad-mov-inos 
* at-trac-tive’, with -dm- becoming -mm- and reduced to -m- by 
the mamilla-law, and the -oe- developing as in oboedió (*ab-, 
auizdis). If -inos be felt an inappropriate suffix to add to a 
verbal root, a substantive *ad-movos * attraction? may be posited 
as an intermediate. 

Under aries, the a- is explained as a reduced voealie grade, 
in comparsion with Umb. erietu and other cognates; but a ` 
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change of original e to a after aper caper is at least possible 
and certainly simpler, cf. Language II, 186. 

There seems no reason to put the macron over i in benignus, 
as is done on p. 101. The statement of Priscian II, 82 Keil is 
now pretty generally discredited in case of words where the 
vowel before gn is etymologically short, as in benignus; and the 
Romanic development attests the shortness, cf. Ital. dial. belegno 
(so Meyer-Lübke, Rom. etym. Wtb., s. v.; benigno is learned). 

Bés, interpreted as for bess, with short vowel and long con- 
sonant as in abies (sed above), is from its meaning interpreted 
as “aus *duo ass(is) ‘duae partes assis? über *duass, *duess, 
*duess mit abnormer Lautkürzung infolge Funktionslosigkeit ". 
One may aecept the theory of the origin, without accepting the 
interpretation. The theory of *uselessness? (Funktionslosig- 
keit) is a very pernicious one when applied as above; for lingu- 
istic elements are not lost because of uselessness, unless there is 
a regular phonetic change or an analogical process leading to the 
same result. On the other hand ‘ usefulness’ will often prevent 
a regular change which makes a word obscure or abnormal: 
thus while nom. *artis became ars by syncope, hostis did not 
become *hos, which is out of keeping with the patterns of the 
language, when compared with the acc. hostem and other case- 
forms. Rather *duessis lost the vowel of the final syllable by 
syncope, assisted by the identity of the surrounding consonants, 
as in dixti from dixisti, so that it becomes almost an instance of 
haplology. 

But all in all, we have here a virtually new work whose value 
cannot be rated too highly, far better than anything else yet 
printed. It is the indispensable tool of every Latin scholar, as 
was the earlier edition, but it is now much more useful and 
more reliable. 


Rotanp G. KENT. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Compendium of Aljamiado Literature containing: Rrekon- 
tamiento del Rrey Aligand're (An Aljamiado Version of > 
the Alexander Legend, with an Introduction, Study of the 
Aragonese Traits, Notes and Glossary), The History and 
Classification of Aljamiado Literature. By A. R. Nei, 
Extrait de la Revue Hispanique, tome LXXVII. New 
York, Paris, 1929. 

Throughout the greater portion of the Middle Ages and last- 


ing on even into the early part of modern times there existed 
in the Spanish peninsula a duality of cultures, religions, and 
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language—the Latin-Romance-Christian over against the Arabic- 
Moslem-Mohammedan. n literature this is seen in an essen- 
tially Romance dialect called Aljamiado, which was the product 
of the Mozárabes (the conquered Christian population), and 
spokén and used by the Mudéjares (the Moslem element that 
through isolation gradually forgot its Arabic speech) and by the 
Moriscos (outwardly christianized Mudéjares). This Romance 
dialect was called the Aljamía to characterize it as a barbarian 
language in contrast to the Arabic. It was by the Mudéjares 
and the Moriscos that Aljamiado literatufe was created, the lan- 
guage was written in Arabic characters, and its literary remains 
were likely to be translations from the Arabic, but the sacred 
formulas of Islam were retained in Arabic. During the Chris- 
tian re-conquest the persecution of the Mudéjar population was 
directed even against their literature, their books were system- 
atically confiscated and destroyed—both Aljamiado and Arabic 
—so that there survived of Aljamiado only books and manu- 
scripts that had been hidden generally in towers and in partitions 
of walls. f 

Thus while Aljamiado literature that has survived is but 
slight, and its literary value is low, its cultural and linguistic 
import is considerable. Accordingly, the writing of the history 
of Aljamiado literature is a task readily discharged, and Net, 
concerns himself chiefly with what is perhaps the most import- 
ant monument of Aljamiado literature, the so-called E! Libro 
del Recontamiento del Rey Alisandre, a title however which, as 
the introductory paragraph makes clear, is but a translation of 
the Arabic title ketabu haditi Dzi-lqarneini, Book of the History 
of Dulcarnain. 

The work of Dr. NYKL was undertaken as a doctoral disser- 
tation at the University of Chicago at the suggestion of Dr. 
Kart Pietsch and written in 1921. Inasmuch as a period of 
eight years elapsed between the times of writing and of publica- 
tion, it is indeed highly unfortunate for Dr. Nxr that he did 
not happen to wait a little longer so as to utilize for his work 
Un Texto Árabe Occidental de la Leyenda de Alejandro según 
el Manuscrito Ar. XXVII de la Biblioteca de la Junta para 
Ampliación de Estudios: edición, traducción española y estudio 
preliminar por Emilio García Gómez. Instituto de Valencia de 
Don Juan, Madrid MOMXXIX. 

The Recontamiento had indeed once previously been made 
accessible in the Biblioteca de Escritores Aragoneses, Sección 


Literaria, Tomo V. Leyendas de José Hijo de Jacob y de Ale- 


jandro Magno . . . por F. Guillén Robles, Zaragoza, 1888. This 
text was a transliteration of the Aljamiado portion into Latin 
type, but for the Arabie portions—which he relegated, also in 
iransliterated form, to the footnotes—he substituted his own 
rendering into Áragonese in the appropriate place in the body 
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of the text. Robles in taking these and other liberties with the 
text rendered it unreliable for any really critical work to be 
based upon it. 

What Dr. Nykl has done is to transliterate it all, including 
the Arabie, into Latin type, marking the page divisions of the 
manuscript, whieh are frequently in disagreement with those 


indicated by Robles, and to his text Dr. Nykl has prefixed a ` 


study of the language of the Recontamiento, its Phonology, Mor- 
phology, and Syntax. He has studied the Manuscript, its date 
and author, attempted to determine the Sources (this is reaily 
an attempt to sketch in part the tradition of the Alexander 
Legend, of which more will be said later), Notes, Arabie Phrases, 
Proper Names, Glossary. 

On pages 5-11 he gives a valuable bibliography, which however, 
should have been made still more valuable by greater care in 
the statement of details, and by the addition of important works 
that have been omitted. For example, the dates assigned ‘are 
frequently unreliable: Budge, The History of Alexander the 
Great should be 1889 (not 1888); Paul Meyer, Alexandre le 
Grand, etc., bears the date 1886 (not 1888); Carl Müller, 
Pseudo-Callisthenes, should be assigned to the date 1846, and 
not to the dates of later reprints, such as 1865 or 1877. Works 
should be assigned to the serial or larger work of which they 
are a part, e. g., Knust, “ Mittheilungen aus dem Eskurial" 
to the Bibliothek des literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, OX LI. 
More serious are certain omissions such as Adolf Ausfeld, Der 
grieschische Alexanderroman, 1907, and Wilhelm Kroll, His- 
toria Álezandri Magni (Pseudo-Callisthenes), vol. I, Recensio 
Vetusta, Berlin, Weidmann, 1926; art. 'Kallisthenes? in 
Pauly-Wissowa. 

In justice to Dr. Nykl it should be stated that the work that 
he has attempted to do, in order to be done properly, would 
require the addition to his advisors of at least one more 
specialist, namely, on the Alexander Romance and its tradition. 
For his attempt to handle the Alexander tradition in his dis- 
eussion of the Sources, pages 40-43, is nothing short of dis- 
astrous, and his work would have been greatly benefited had 
this been omitted altogether; for the general result is a pot- 
pourri of error. A few of the chief errors can be mentioned: 
The original Alexander Romance was written in Greek and not 
Egyptian, and this was proved by Noeldeke when he showed 
that the Greek version was made up mainly out of Greek liter- 
ary sources. Among the Greek manuscripts L does not equal 
B-4-y. Julius Valerius should be placed at the end of the 
period 100-340 A. D. instead of being extended through it all. 
The Armenian, probably of the fifth century, is hardly by Moses 
of Khorene. The Persian (Pehlewi) version is dated too early, 
500 A. D., an error due to the fact that he has confused the 
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Syriah History of Alexander, * Pseudo-Callisthenes, seventh 
century, with the Syrian Christian Legend, 514-515. Arabic x- 
was not the source of Mubaššir, the chief source of Mubaššir 
being the Syrian History of Alexander. Mubaššir seems not to 
.have been influenced seriously either by the Syrian Legend. or 
‘by the Koran, both of which, were important sources for Arabic 
' x which in all probability bore the name History of Dulcarnain. 
Nvxvs doubt that there was a -recension is ill-advised. It is 
inaccurate to equate Leo with HP, Historia de Prelits, the latter 
title belonging only to the later and interpolated versions I, Is, 
Is, Isa and not being correctly applicable to the Bamberg version. 
In the notes (pp. 152-170) our confidence is impaired by the 
presence of statements like the following (p. 154): F. 8v.—1 
PO, I, ch. 26 gives 800,000 horsemen, but mentions additional 
forces. In reality PC. I, 26 has (Müller, p. 27) irreis 82 dv8pas 
éxraxoxthious. Cf. Ausfeld, Der griechische Alexanderroman and 
Kroll, Historia Alezandri Magni ad loc. 


ANDREW RUNNI ANDERSON. 
DUKE UNIVERSITY. 5 


Life and Literature in the Roman Republic. By TENNEY FRANK. 
Sather Classical Lectures, Volume Seven. University of 
California Press, Berkeley, 1930. 


This volume presents the fruit of wide reading, deep study 
and many a seminar. The author has been milling over again 
the débris of mines already well worked by Leo, Fraenkel, 
Norden and a number of others. The title of the Introduction, 
Social Forces, reveals the thesis, which is to check and correct 
the findings of European scholars by reconstructing internal 
phases of social feeling and external influences of foreign cam- 
paigns and Greek thought. This is no easy task. The trend of 
criticism maintains its direction stubbornly and is hard to deflect. 
In general Professor Frank is a champion of Roman originality, 
a tendency that is not only sound but also especially welcome. ` 
America has long regarded classical antiquity through European. 
eyes, and it is gratifying to find someone maintaining. an inde- 
pendent stand in opposition to established authorities. i 

The three chàpters on the early epic, tragedy and comedy 
presume an intimate knowledge of all the fragments, thè extant 
plays, and recent critical literature. In spite of the argumenta- 
tion implied by this fact the process by which the Roman drama 
developed a varied and abundant musical accompaniment, and 
so approached operatic form, is picturesquely traced. The inter- 
est increases as the discussion reaches Plautus and Terence, 
where we know more and need conjecture less. Especially com- 
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mendable is the clearness with which the conditions are set forth 
under which the plays were produced and the manuscripts pre- 
served. The argument elsewhere sometimes leads into dense 
woods, but the trail is never lost even for a moment. 

The chapters entitled Prose of the Statesmen, Early Historians 
and Livy, and Cicero's Contributions are far and away the best 
treatments of these topics available anywhere. The development 
of historical writing is concisely traced from the sources through 
the annalists and romamcers to the,researchérs of the late re- 
public. Concerning the subject of oratory one reads with special 
relish such sentences as the following: “ Roman prose grew to 
full maturity from native roots, in native'soil, and with native 
nurture (159).” We suffer from a tendency to over-estimate 
everything Greek, including the influence of Greek rhetoric. 
Rhetoric is no more essential to real eloquence than theology to 
religion. It is a theoretical analysis of a practical synthesis. 

The chapter on Lucretius and his Readers is somewhat less 
searching and less convincing than the rest of the book. The 
statement that his work “swept the younger generation off its 
feet (287)" is inconsistent with the conspiracy of silence that 
surrounds his name in later literature. The peak of Epicurean- 
ism in Rome seems to havé been reached before the poems of 
Lucretius were handed over to his executors. The statement of 
Cicero in the Pro Caelio xvii, 41, 56 B. C. that almost no phi- 
losophy except voluptas cum dignitate was then being taught is 
evidence that the situation is mature. The compromise with the 
Roman devotion to a career of distinction, “ pleasure along with 
distinction,” means that Lucretius is out of touch with the cam- 
paign that captured the generation of Caelius. It was possibly 
Epicurean ethics rather than physical theories that interested 
Rome. Even Vergil, who in Catalepton V calls the Epicurean 
Siro a great man, never names Lucretius nor betrays any ex- 
tensive trace of his influence. 
. Other adversaria are trifling. The term ‘ vowel-shift? cannot 

properly be applied to Latin (71). The sense in which ‘ pro- 
priety’ is used (145) is foreign to rhetoric. The mystery of 
the decline of tragedy (59-60) is probably no more than the 
‘phenomenon of the sated market, which prevails in most fashions. 

Taken altogether, however, the volume is a splendid contribu- 
tion to a distinguished series. The style is clear and forceful 
and often wonderfully apt. Some of it is stiff reading but the 
game is worth the effort. The author pays the reader the com- 
pliment of assuming that he is well-informed and earnest. 
Lastly it is gratifying to have the work published so promptly. 


Norman W. DEWITT. 
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P. Vergili Maronis Opera. REMIGIUS SABBADINI recensuit. 
Vol. I, Bucolica et Georgica; Vol II, Aeneis. Romae, 
Typis Regiae Officinae Polygraphicae, MDCCCCXXX. 
xvi + 668 pp. 


Tt is eminently fitting that one of the most noteworthy con- 
tributions to the world's celebration of he Virgil Year should 
come from Italy. This is a National edition of the Bucolics, 
Georgies, and Aeneid, prepared by one of the most distinguished 
Latinists of the present day, and probably the best critical edi- 
tion of Virgil yet produced. It is published by the State 
printing establishment at Rome; it is beautifully printed, in 
large type on special paper, and very attractively bound. 

Professor SABBADINI has personally collated the five great 
MSS. A, F, M, P, E, and noted all the changes made by the 
many correcting ‘hands? He is inclined to refer P to the 
fourth century, and he regards it as of the highest importance, 
especially in the matter of orthography. “Is sane maximae 
auctoritatis est plurimasque lectiones sinceras unus omnium 
servavit; in orthographia autem recte tradenda inter reliquos 
codices principem locum obtinet." To R he assigns somewhat 
more importance than most modern editors have done; to M, 
because of the depravity of the ‘ corrector, somewhat less. 

Besides the evidence of the MSS., the editor has carefully 
considered the various hints which are found in quotations or 
imitations of Virgil in later Latin writers, in ancient inscrip- 
iions, commentaries, glossaries, etc. In the matter of spelling 
he allows for a certain amount of fluctuation and inconsistency 
in Virgil’s day, even supposing that he may have written cum 
and quom in the same line, G. i, 310. Cp. fervit, Aen. i, 436, 
fervet, Aen. iv, 407; Tityre, B. i, 4, Tytire, B. vi, 4. In 
several passages he writes a nominative plural in -is: B. x, 16, 
ovis; G. i, 390, carpentis; iv, 96, turpis; iv, 198, segnis. The 
dative singular of the relative is regularly printed quoi. So in 
B. iv, 62, quoi non risere parentes, where it is suggested that 
Quintilian’s famous comment on the passage may have been due 
to a misunderstanding. That is, his text may have had qui 
with the meaning of cui, as later MSS. sometimes have. 

Every reader will be interested to see what the editor has 
made of particular passages of Virgil, but I have only time to 
compare his new text of the Georgics with his smaller edition, 
Turin, 1921. Rusti, ii, 413, is now written rusci; fluvit, iii, 524, 
is now fluit; tinus, iv, 141, becomes pinus. Albis et gilvo, iii, 
82, is now albis e gilvo. At iii, 402, the suggestion of the loss 
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of two half-lines has been withdrawn. At iv, 509, for flevisse 
he now reads flesse sibi. 
Furor, Aen. iv, 110, and furs, Aen. viii, 205, are misprints. 


W. P. MUSTARD. 


TuE JonNs HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


The Historia Regum Britanniae of Geoffrey of Monmouth, with 
Contributions to the Study of Ms Place in Early British 
History. By Acton Griscom. Together with a literal 
Translation of the Welsh Manuscript No. LXI of Jesus 
College, Oxford, by Rosrrt Ets Jones. With 16 Photo- 
graphs of Manuscripts. Longmans, Green and Company, 
London and New York, 1929. xii-- 672 pp. $10.00. 


The Historia Regum Britanniae of Geoffrey of Monmouth is 
a rather hard book to classify; students of literature axe apt to 
think of it as a kind of history, while the historians usually 
regard it as mere literature. Both classes agree that a better 
text was desirable than has hitherto been available, and this Mr. 
Griscom'seems to have provided. His text is a reproduction of 
the Cambridge MS. No. 1706, with variants from two other 
twelfth-century MSS. (Bern, No. 568, and Harlech, No. 17) 
printed at the foot of the page. Not that his work is offered as 
final or nearly complete. There are still forty-five other twelfth- 
century MSS. to be collated, and even in the text which he 
provides a certain amount of mental revision must be done by 
the reader. The manuscript abbreviations are extended through- 
out, but scribal errors and omissions are reproduced without any 
attempt at editing, and all the confusing punctuation of his 
Cambridge MS. is carefully retained. The Introduction dis- 
cusses, among other things, the problem of Geoffrey’s sources, 
especially his relation to the Welsh Chronicles, or Bruts, and 
his claim to have had and translated an ancient British book. 
Many scholars have doubted the existence of this ‘liber vetus- 
tissimus ?, but Mr. Griscom accepts Geoffrey's statement regard- 
ing it as literally true. He insists throughout on the importance 
of the Historia for the actual history of pre-Roman and 
Arthurian Britain, and even finds corroboration of some of the 
details in recent archaeological and anthropological discoveries. 
Only the expert in mediaeval Welsh could follow him in all his 
reasoning, and in at least one chapter he is admittedly arguing 
in advance of detailed and cumulative proof, but even the out- 
sider can appreciate his wide scholarship, his vast industry, and 
his scrupulous fairness. 

` W. P. MUSTARD. 
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A Handbook of the Latin Language: Being a Dictionary, 
Classified Vocabulary, and Grammar. By WALTER RIPMAN. 
London, J. M. Dent and Sons; New York, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1930. 804 pp. $3.55. 


This looks like a very helpful handbook for the undergraduate 
student of Latin. The plan is a novel one, and well carried out, 
and, thanks to an elaborate system of abbreviations, an amazing 
amount of detailed inforfhation is packed in a comparatively 
small space. The dictionary proper (pp. 1-527) attempts to 
“provide for every "Latin word a translation with illustrative 
quotations, related English words, derived Latin words, refer- 
ences to kindred grammatical phenomena and to words and 
phrases of similar meaning.” The English-Latin classified 
vocabulary (pp. 529-662) contains the materials of the dictionary 
arranged in groups according to the meaning (Time, Place, 
Land, Sea, Animals, Plants, etc.). The third section (pp. 663- 
804) gives an outline of the main grammatical features of the 
language. Long vowels have been marked.as such throughout 
the book; for example, the second vowel of * nullius "—even in a 
line of Horace where it is made short (p. 9). P. 5 (under 
* absumo?) one of the illustrations quoted from Livy is a tele- 
scoping of two sentences (5, 7, 8, and 22, 39,14). P. 21 (under ` 
*ago?) Horace’s vesanum. poetam agitant pueri, A. P. 455-6, is 
referred to Virgil. P. 80 (under 'communis?) communis in- 
fimis, par principibus, is referred to Virgil. It comes from 
. Nepos, Atticus, 3, 1. P. 96 (under consumo’) nihil est quod 

non consumit vetustas is referred to Cicero. But Cicero used 
the regular subjunctive consumat (Marcell. 4, 11). P. 730 
seems to give an unusual locative form, Corinthis habitat, 
. probably a misprint for Corinthi. E 
W. P. MUSTARD. 


Milton. By E. M. W. Trztyarp. The Dial Press, New York, 
1930. viii + 396 pp. $5.00. 


This is an excellent study of Milton’s literary and mental 
development. It is divided into three parts, corresponding with 
the three well-marked epochs of the poet’s life: (1) the early 
poems, covering the period from his birth till his return from 
ltaly and the writing of the Epitaphium Damonis; (2) the 
period of the prose, 1639-1660; (3) the later poems, from the 
Restoration to his death. It pays due attention to the Latin 
poems and the Latin academic exercises, and it very properly 
examines the prose in strictly chronological order., Incidentally, 
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the Mansus is called the best of all the Latin poems (the 
Epitaphium Damonis included), and the Defensio Secunda, the 
greatest of the prose works and one of the greatest of the world's 
rhetorical writings. The chapter on the construction of Paradise 
Lost, and its rigorous conscious unity, is particularly good. 
Another good chapter discusses the literary character of Paradise 
Regained. On p. 256 there is a reference to the history of 
mankind inserted in the Eleventh Book of Paradise Lost, in the , 
form of pageants presefited to the eyes of Adam. Here Mr. 
TILLYARD remarks, “ This is a fine piece of craft. There had 
been nothing of the sort before ”—apparently forgetting Aeneid, 
VI, 756 ff. The suggestion, on p. 322, that Paradise Regained 
was divided into four books because there were four books of 
Virgil’s Georgics need not be taken very seriously. 


W. P. MUSTARD. 


Boccaccio on Poetry: Being the Preface and the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Books of Boccaccio’s Genealogia Deorum Gen- 
tilium in an English Version, with Introductory Essay and 
Commentary. By Coups G. Oscoop. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. xlix + 214 pp. $5.00. 


Here is a most useful English version of Boccaccio’s defence 
of poetry, contained in the two concluding chapters of his 
Genealogia Deorum Gentilium. The translation is based upon 
O. Hecker’s text as published in his Boccaccio-Funde, Brunswick, 
1902. The introduction and the notes are excellent. They set 
forth the influence of the treatise upon the poetry, criticism, 

_ and scholarship of later times. For a single instance, see the 
comparison with Sidney's Defence of Poetry, pp. xlv-xlvi. P. 
143 offers the interesting suggestion that Boccaccio wrote his 
Preface, and perhaps conceived his whole work, having in mind 
Gregory's Proem to his Moralia on the Book of Job. On p. 151, 
n. 16, for the story of Alexander and his precious casket, add. 
Plutarch, Alex. xxvi. On p. 196, n. 18, “to compare small 
things with great,” add Virgil, Geor. iv. 176, si parva licet 
componere magnis. 

W. P. MUSTARD. 


M. Manilii Astronomicon Liber Quintus. Recensuit et enar- 
ravit A. E. Housman. Accedunt Addenda Libris I, II, 
III, IV. Londinii, apud Societatem The Richards Press, 
MDCCOCXXX. ent 199 pp. 7sh. 6d. 


The first volume of the edition of Manilius now completed 
was published in 1903, the second in 1912, the third in 1916, 
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and the fourth in 1920. The introduction to this fifth volume 
has a final discussion of the MSS., some very readable comments 
on other twentieth-century editors (Breiter, Garrod, van Wage- 
ningen), and some very instructive remarks on textual criticism 
in general. Omne feature of the book deserves especial praise: 
the apparatus criticus is embedded in the commentary, and the 
two are closely interwoven. The editor has thus required himself 
to explain and defend everything he admits into his text. Any 
detailed criticism of Professor HouswAw's edition must be left 
for some more competent reviewer, but it should at least be 
promptly mentioned here as the most important attempt since 
Bentley to recover and interpret what Manilius actually wrote. 
Tt is modern classical scholarship at its best. 


W. P. MUSTARD. 


Tux JonNs HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Étude sur le Style de Saint Augustin. By CONSTANTIN I. BAL- 
mug. Paris: Société d Édition “Les Belles Lettres," 1930. 
Pp. 827. 


I shall present my criticism of the present work in two parts: 
1, general remarks which pertain chiefly to the work as a whole; 
2, particular remarks which have reference to specific portions 
of the whole. 

The author in his preface goes to considerable length to show 
the great need of d general work on the style of St. Augustine. 
Among other remarks he says the following: “ Il est vrai que 
sous la direction du savant américain, M. Roy J. Deferrari, . 
quelques études sur saint Augustin ont paru.dans la collection 
« Patristic studies,» mais elles se rapportent surtout aux ques- 
tions de syntaxe, par ex.: Sister Mary Columkille Colbert, The 
Syntax of the $ De civitate Dei? of st. Augustine, Washington, 
1923 et Sister Mary Raphael Arts,.The syntax of the Confessions 
of saint Augustine, Washington, 1927.” After preparing the 
reader for the first comprehensive work on the style of St. Aug- 
ustine, the author suddenly informs us at the very end of the 
introduction that the present study will be based only on the 
Confessions and the City of God for two reasons; first, because 
St. Augustine’s works are so extensive (and to prove this fact 
he does not need to quote the words of Possidius in his Life of 
Augustine), second, because these two works are fundamental 
through which Augustine obtained his reputation as.a literary 
light and as a thinker. 1 

Thus the reader soon learns that the present work in spite of 
its declaration to the contrary is not a comprehensive work on 
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St. Augustine's style. Such a work must of course consider all 
of Augustine’s works, and. certainly ean not overlook that vast 
body of literature represented by the letters, sermons, and fin- 
ished works, all of which taken together would represent over 
four-fifths of what he wrote. Furthermore, thé various groups 
of Augustine's work are quite different in style. In fact the two 
which Dr. Balmus has selected as the basis of his study differ 
from each other in every way, and should be treated separately. 
I take this opportunity tg mention the fact that in my * Patristic 
Studies,” the two works which Dr. Bafmus mentions in the intro- 
duction are the only ones which deal with the subject of syntax 
in St. Augustine’s works. Furthermore, ‘there are five other 
works in the series which deal specifically with the style of St. 
Augustine, one treating particularly of the City of God. In the 
body of this study Dr. Balmus shows that he is acquainted with 
most of these. ‘Thus, then, the comprehensive work on St. 
Augustine's style still remains to be written, and can be done 
only when more detailed studies of the hitherto untouched and 
important works of Augustine have been made. Dr. Balmus’s 
reasons for attempting such a study by basing it only on the 
Confessions and the City of God are, of course, quite unworthy 
of a serious scholar. 

The author accomplishes much of his work not by gathering 
all instances of the various phenomena but by sampling, and this 
often gives the wrong impression or at least lacks an air of 
finality. This is particularly true of the data on vocabulary. 
Father Clement Hrdlicka, O.S.B., will shortly contribute a vol- 
ume to the “Patristic Studies” on the “Vocabulary of the 
Confessions”, and a comparison of his results with those of 
Dr. Balmus will be most surprising. 

'The work under discussion is divided into six chapters as 
follows: Le choix des mots, L'ordre des mots, La construction 
de la phrase, La variété du style, Recherche de l'ampleur, Couleur 
oratoire et poétique. Of these the best treated is the second on 
* 'The order of words," although even here one is hesitant about 
accepting conclusions because they are based only on books 1 and 
8 of the Confessions, and books 1 and 21 of the City of God. Tf 
sampling must be resorted to, it should not be so sparse. 

In the other chapters errors occur altogether too often. Thus: 
on page 29, lines 5 and 6, we are informed that in tuam invoca- 
tionem (Conf. I, 9, 14, 81) = cum te invocarem. This is quite 
incorrect for it can only mean ad te invocandum, as anyone who 
reads the passage carefully will see. Again on page 46, line 1, 
in profundo nutus tui (Conf. IX. 4, 12, 14) is presented as illus- 
trating the use of the neuter singular of the adjective accom- 
panied by a partitive genitive. In reality nutus tut is nominative 
plural and ean not by any stretch of the imagination be taken 
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as anything else. On pages 57 and 58 the use of ille as a definite 
article is discussed, but not a single example cited is a clear illus- 
tration of this use, although many do exist especially in the 
Confessions as Father Clement will show. In fact all the ex- 
amples cited by Balmus are classical. Pages 83-86 deal with 
Changements de sens, and is quite inadequate. Father Clement 
will present this topic in much greater detail and quite adequate- 
ly. On page 78, last line, we find ioculus (Cont. VIII, 12, 28, 
14) cited as a diminutive. The actual context reads: at proru- 
perunt.flumina oculorum meorum, in which De Labriolle’s 
edition has the misprint ioculorum. Dr. Balmus has apparently 
failed to recognize the slip, even though it is quite obvious. 

The bibliography is adequate, although the works of Löfstedt 
and his school might have been cited more fully and used with 
greater profit. Finally, the utility of the work will be greatly 
curtailed by the utter lack of any index. A work of this kind is 
almost useless without at least an Index Verborum. 


Tue CATHOLIC University OF AMERICA. Roy J. DEFERRARI. 


KARL STRECKER, Binführung in das Mittellatein, zweite, erwei- 
terte Auflage. Berlin, Weidmann, 1929. 


This little work, by one of the foremost of living Medievalists, 
should prove of great service to students of Medieval Latin. It 
does not pretend to be a complete manual in any sense, but as 
its title implies, its sole purpose is to orientate the student and 
give him in the briefest possible form a practical working intro- 
duction to the intelligent study of the Latin language and litera- 
ture of the Middle Ages. 

Professor S'TRECXER, after some general Introductory Remarks 
(pp. 1-8), in which, among other things, he;rightly emphasizes 
that Mediaeval Latin is no Tummelplatz for dilettanti insuffi- 
ciently grounded in Classical philology, divides his little book 
into the following sections or short chapters: 1. Language (pp. 
8-14) ; 2. Dictionaries (pp. 14-16); 3. Word Formation and 
Signification (pp. 16-22); 4. Prosody, Accent, Pronunciation, 
and Orthography (pp. 22-23); 5. Morphology (p. 24); 6. Notes 
on Syntax (pp. 24-27); T. Form. (a) Poetry. (a) Metrical. 

B) Rhythmic. (b) Prose. (a) Riming Prose. (B) The Cursus 
(21-38) ; 8. The History of Literature (pp. 39-42); 9. Tests 
(pp. 42-47 ); 10. Libraries (pp. 47-49) ; 11. The History of the 
Transmission of Roman Literature (pp. 49-50); 12. Palae- 
ography (pp. 50-52). 

All topics of immediate concern to the student of Medieval 
Latin are treated very succinctly but at the same time with 
clarity. The essential bibliographical references accompanied by 
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' brief critical comments are given in the course of the exposition 


of each topic. The leading ideas of the author on Medieval 
Latin philology as a science, on the constituent elements of Me- 
dieval Latin—partieularly the ecclesiastical element, the import- 
ance of which can hardly be overstressed—, on the question of 
Medieval Latin as a living tongue, and on the method of attack- 
ing the linguistic and literary problems of Medieval Latin, are 
essentially those of Wilhelm Meyer and Ludwig Traube. Hence 
those who are already familiar with Traube’s Einleitung in die 
lateinische Philologie des Mittelalters, which still remains indis- 
pensable, will find that Professor STREOKEE's work supplements 
it admirably by. references to the more recent literature, by the ' 
citation of numerous additional examples in the treatment of 

language and syntax, and especially by the section on Form, 

which in spite of its brevity, is a more comprehensive and sys- 

tematic exposition of the subject than that contained in the’ 
Einleitung. 

In view of the bibliographical material submitted, attention 
should be called to certain omissions. Pp. 8ff.: in stressing the 
historical approach to the study of Early Medieval Latin, the 
author names several valuable monographs but makes no mention 
of the great Lateinische Syntax und, Stilistik of Schmalz, 5th ed. 
revised by Hofmann, Munich, 1928. The work is indispensable. 
P. 10: Plater.and White, 4 Grammar of the Vulgate, Oxford, 
1926, should find a place beside Kaulen, Itala und Vulgata. 
P. 15: in connection with the account of the new Du Cange, 


something should be said of the Dictionary of Late Medieval 


British Latin, and similar national projects now under way. 
Pp. 27 f£.: On Form, add: C. S. Baldwin, Medieval Rhetoric 
and Poetic (to 1400), New York, 1928. P. 48: On the Exs- 
empla, add: J. Welter, L Exemplum dans la littérature reli- 
gieuse et didactique du moyen age, Paris, 1921. 

The book is carefully printed. I have "noted only these slips: 
p. 49, 1. 11: 163-126; read 108-126; p. 51, last 1.: Greck: read 
Greek. On p. 52, 1. 8, the following reference is confusing: 
P. Lehmann, Lat. Palüographie bei H. Dessau, E pigraphik 1925. 
Lehmann’s work together with Dessau's forms Part 10 in vol. I, 
8rd ed., of Gercke-Norden, Einleitung in die Altertumswissen- 
schaft. 

Professor StrEcKER’s little book is certainly to be recom- 
mended to all students and teachers of Medieval Latin. What 
it has to offer them is what they need most—proper orientation 
and guidance in a field that is bewildering by its vastness alone, 
to say nothing of the multiplicity and difficulty of its problems. 


Martin R. P. Mores" 
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Sancti Aurelii Augustini Episcopi De Civitate Dei Libri XXII 
ex recensione B. Dows4nT quartum recognovit A. KALB. 
Vol II. Lib. XIV-XXII: Lipsiae in aedibus B. G. Teub- 
neri MOMXXIX. xxi-+ 685 pp. Geb. 12 M. 


The first volume of this work was reviewed in A. J. P. XLIX 
(1928) pp. 298-300. In his preface to the second volume, the 
editor, after giving some supplementary information on the 
MSS. containing the last,9 books of ¢he D. C. D. already de- 
scribed by him in the preface to Volume I, discusses in detail 
three further MSS. which he has utilized in establishing his text 
of these books. The MSS. in question are R (Cod. Monacensis, 
saec. X, lib. XV-XXII), D (Cod. Bernensis, saec. XI, lib. XIX- 
XXII), and H (Cod. Monacensis, saec. XIII, lib. I-XXII). He 
is inclined with Hoffmann, as against Dombart, to put little 
faith in R, as its readings are too often unreliable. Some value 
is placed on the readings of D which, although not one of the 
best MSS., is important, because it holds a middle position be- 
tween R and the other MSS. Besides personally collating R 
and D, the editor has also carefully examined H, which came to 
Munich only after Dombart’s death. The latter MS., in spite” 
of its late date, is given considerable authority because of its 
affinity with O (Corbeiensis, saec. VII, lib. I-X) and F (Cod. 
Monacensis, saec. IX, lib. I-XVIIL), two of the better MSS. 

The best MS. for the latter books of the D. C. D. is unques- 
tionably V (Cod. Veronensis, saec. VI), but it contains only bks. 
XI-XVI. Hence for the last 6 bks., Professor Kars has been 
forced to constitute his text largely on the basis of a choice from 
the readings of relatively poorer MSS. It may be fairly stated 
that he has chosen well and has given us our most definitive 
text of the D. C. D. to date. As he himself observes, little fur- 
ther ean be done until all the works of St. Augustine have been 
edited critically and his language and style investigated on an 
exhaustive scale. As in Vol. I, the sources are indicated at the 
foot of the page and their number is considerably greater than 
that in the previous edition. The editor in this matter acknowl- 
edges assistance derived in particular from Professor Weyman 
of Munich. It is to be hoped that Professor Kars will soon give 
us the Indices to the D. C. D. which he promised in his preface 
to Vol. I. They would certainly be a welcome aid to Patristic 


scholars. 
Mazriw R. P. Motors 


THE CATHOLIO Univarsity op A..BRICA, 


D 


WILLIAM AUGUSTUS MERRILL 
1860—1930 


Professor Merrill was born at Newburyport, Mass., on Septem- 
ber 14, 1860. ‘Twenty years later he graduated from Amherst 
College, which awarded him also the M. A. degree in 1884. He 
took the doctor's degree in 1893 at Ohio University, at which 
time Miami conferred upon him the honorary L. H.D. He 
taught at Belmont College, Ohio, from 1883 to 1888, at Miami 
University from 1888 to 1893, at Indiana University the follow- 
ing year, coming to the University of California in 1894 as head 
of the Department of Latin. Here he at once made himself a 
power in faculty matters, becoming the chief authority on rules 
and regulations; later he edited the Regents’ Manual. In 1899 
he took an active interest in the organization of the Pacific Coast 
Philologieal Association, and was one of the early presidents of 
that organization. 

Professor Merrill’s scholarship was wide and sound. His life- 
long devotion to the study of Lucretius is marked by his schol- 
arly edition of that poet in 1907, by his text edition of 1917, and 
by numerous periodical articles. His interest in Patristic Latin 
is represented by a selection of Latin Hymns published in 1904. 
He contributed liberally to the University of California Publica- 
tions in Classical Philology, of which he was one of the editors. 

His life is a record of devotion to the University of California. 
When he retired from active service in 1927, he had completed 
at this institution thirty-three years of service, broken only once, 
when, in 1924-1925, he spent a year in Italy as annual professor 
at the American Academy in Rome. This experience gave so 
much pleasure that he returned to Italy for another year imme- 
diately upon his retirement. He came home, apparently in the 
best of health, and settled down to what promised to be a long 
period of scholarly leisure. But unsuspected forces were at work 
that brought his life to an end on December 20, 1930. 

Professor Merrill always stood for what is highest and best in 
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: scholarship, and he left a vivid, impression upon the graduate 

‘students who enrolled in his classes. He had a sincere and 
earnest interest in the progress of the younger men on the staff, 
and was anxious to advance their scholarship in every way. 

Even after his final illness developed, he still retained a kindly 
interest in the work of the department. In his living room or 
on the sun-porch, both commanding a magnificent view of San 
Francisco Bay, he would chat cheerfulyj and whimsically of men 
and things. : 

He is survived by his wife and four children. Additional 
years of life would have meant only increasing weakness and 
. suffering, and we cannot wish him back again. But we shall 
long miss him. 

H. C. NurTING. 
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PROTHETIC VOWELS IN SANSKRIT, GREEK, LATIN 
AND GERMANIC. 


1. Whatever the origin, the fact remains that we find, in the 
various IE languages, words with and without what appears to 
be a prothetic vowel. If stems may be freely formed by adding 
à, 6, i, ü, it is at least not incredible that the same vowels might 
have been prefixed to make compounds with differentiated mean- 
ings. These prefixed vowels may well be identified with the 
pronominal stems and in many instances so agglutinated with 
the original form that the compound now appears as a simplex. 
Where this vowel still remains as á detached, adverb or preposi- 
tion, the compound can be more readily recognized. But to deny 
the presence of such a prefixed vowel and to insist on regarding 
it as a part of the stem or, what is worse, explaining it as a 
euphonic prothesis, is a hesitancy which is neither critical nor 
scientific. If the admission of a prothetic vowel is the last 
resort, it is often a refuge from far-fetched and over-ingenious 
explanations. 

The IE adverb-prepositions show the greatest variety of vowel- 
variation initially and finally. This may in part be due to the 
crossing of different stems, but perhaps, in the main, to the 
prefixing and suffixing of other elements. Thus *ebhi, *obhi, 
*bhi, *am-bhi may all have grown out of an original *bhi, from 
*bho-t, pronominal stem *bho in Goth. bat ‘both’ (made over 
from an original dual *bhd-u), Lith. a-bà, Skt. u-bhad, Gr. dp-óo 
(cf. author AJP 27, 63; Brugmann Grundriss II, 2, 76). 
Similarly from *po, which may be in *apo and *upo, may have 
' Come “po-i, *pe-t, *pi, whence *epi, *opi. The difference in - 
meaning need cause no more doubt than it does in the case of 
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sub and super; and the combination of *po and *pi no greater 
scruple than that of *po and *pu, Gr. dad, dad; iad, iad (not 
necessarily from assimilation, as explained by Brugmann Grd. 
II, 2, 911). After admitting Zou : Gr. dad, OHG abuh * ver- 
kehrt, umgewendet,’ fona * von,’ Skt. pünar * wieder, Gr. riparos 
‘the last, probably also «óyBaf ‘the bottom of a vessel? (natur- 
ally to be separated from mv6uqv), why balk at Lat. apud or try 
to make it what it is not? Here alsoemay belong Lat. pudet 
‘make one ashamed? (make one draw back), re-pudium ‘a 
shoving back, putting away, pro-pudium (something to be 
ashamed of, to be abhorred) ‘a shameful deed; a vile wretch.’ 
Compare also the derivatives from the demonstrative stem 
*gho-: OBulg. za ‘hinter; Lith. a-žu (*o-gho) ùž (*u-gh-) 
* hinter, fiir,’ Lett. aif (*oi-Gh- or at-Gh-), Lat. ex from *e-Ghe-s 
(cf. Brugmann Grd. II, 2, 824, 846 £.), Gr. (wera) £i * between, 
meanwhile,’ iy, od * along with; together, at once,’ Goth. suns 
‘at once, immediately’ (cf. author Phil. Quart. 2641.). We 
may also combine Lat. ad, with which has been compared the 
t- in Skt, tsdrati, with Lat. dé, OE tō, etc. Whether we start 
from an original *ade, with various gradations, or from *ad, 
with the added vowels, or with *dé, dé, d, with prefixed a-, who 
shall determine? 

In noun and verb forms the same question arises. Not, of 
course, in transparent compounds, but in forms that are so 
closely welded together that they present the appearance of unity. 
Even so evident a compound as Gr. éricrapa has been obscure 
to some. It is therefore not strange that many have failed to 
see a prefixed vowel in words that look so simple that they belie 
their compound nature. But in face of the numerous clear 
compounds with prefixed a, e, o, 4, u (long or short), occurring 
in various IE languages, it is only a preconceived notion of IE 
word formation or an immovable prejudice against new explana- 
tions that could prevent one from admitting the existence of 
such compounds in Greek and Latin. In Sanskrit compounds 
with o (IE à, ë, 6) are, for the most part, easily detected. 
Those with a- (IE a, e, 0) are not so readily discerned. But 
that they existed is as certain as any fact in language possibly 
can. be. 


2. Skt. a-püpá-h : püpa-h ‘cake,’ primarily ‘chunk, lump,’ 
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identical with Lat. püpus (chunk, chub) ‘boy, child, püpa 
‘girl’ Lith. pupa ‘bean; Lett. pups. ‘female breast, paupt 
‘swell,’ NE fob ‘a little pocket as a receptacle for a watch,’ 
dial fub ‘a plump, chubby young person, fubby ‘plump, 
chubby,’ ete. (cf. author Class. Phil. V, 152 £.). Skt. ábda-h 
‘year,’ Gbdika-h ‘yearly’ look like compounds, such as upa- 
bdá-h Bees with the primary meaning ” period, circuit’: 
padyaté ‘go, fall? ‘Skt. algāú dual ‘the flanks’ may have a 
prefix a- or o- and be compared with Gr. Aayapós * slack, hollow, 
sunken, of an animals flanks, Aozde ‘the hollow below the 
ribs, the flank? (cf. No. 21.01). Skt. álpa-h ‘weak, small, 
Lith. alpti * become weak,’ Gr. éAazá£o ‘empty, drain, exhaust,’ 
elc. (cf. Boisaeq s. v.) may all have a prefixed a- rather than 
an a- that belongs to the stem. Skt. d-srk (ásrj-) ‘blood, with 
gen. asnáh (probably from an unrelated base), may. be com- 
. bined with srjátü, sárjati ‘ entlässt, giesst MHG selken ‘ tróp- 
felnd niederfallen? (cf. Uhlenbeck Ai. Wb. 340). Or srjáti 
may better be regarded as an outgrowth of sisarti, sárati ‘ rush, 
flow.’ 

8. The prefix à- (IE a-, é-, 6-) is used in Sanskrit to modify 
the word with which it is combined, sometimes with a negative 
meaning or a pejorative sense. Words for color indicate a dimi- 
nution of the color involved. A goodly number of compounds 
specify the means or instrument of an action or the locality of 
an activity, while a large number point out the direction or 
object of the activity. Some define more closely an act or result 
already described by the simplex. Following are a few examples 
of the many occurring, illustrating the various uses. 

8.01. A-küugalam * Ungeschick’ : kàugalam * Wohlfahrt, Ge- 
sundheit; Geschick?  A-bhá-h ‘leer’ : bhu-h * werdend, stam- 
mend von, bhdvati ‘wird, ist? (also à-bhü-h ‘gegenwärtig; 
Hilfe’). A-çãucam * Unreinheit? : çãucám * Reinheit; Lauter- 
keit, Ehrlichkeit, cóká-h ‘glithend,’ cócati *flammt, brennt. . 
A-pad-, -patti-h * Unfall, Not, d-pédyaté ‘kommt heran, tritt 
ein, gelangt zu; kommt ins Unglück, à-panna-h ‘ heraufge- 
fallen,.hineingeraten, eingetroffen; verunglückt, unglücklich.’ 
Some of these have & Su negative force, like ë- in Latin 
and &- in OE. 


3.02. A-tàmrá-h ‘rötlich? : tàmrá-h *dunkelrot, kupferrot. 
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A-nila-h * schwirzlich, blaulich’ : nila-h * dunkelfarbig, schwarz, 
blau? A-pita-h ‘gelblich’ : pita-h ‘ gelb? A-rakta-h * rötlich ’: 
rakta-h ‘gefärbt, rot.  A-püiala-h ‘rötlich? : patala-h ‘blass- 
rot; blasse Rite.’ ; 

3.03. A-krida- ‘Spielplatz, Garten’: kridati ‘spielt? A- 
garam * Wohnung, Haus,’ a-gāram * Haus,’ Gr. dyopa, ete., No. 
6.01. A-pana-h ‘Markt, Ware’: pana-h ‘Einsatz, Wette, 
Lohn, pánaté ‘handelt ein, Lith. pelnóti ‘verdienen? A- 
gátanam * Standort, Stätte; Tempel? : ydtati * ordnet, verbindet 
sich, trifft zusammen,’ d-yatta-h ‘sich befindend in, beruhend 
auf?  A-rüma-h ‘Lust, Lustgarten? : rématé ‘bleibt stehen, 
ruht, erfreut sich,’ Gr. -pépa ‘still, quietly, gently,’ j-peuéo * be 
still, keep quiet? A-laya-h ‘Wohnung, Haus, Sitz’ : liyaté 
‘schmiegt sich an, duckt sich, bleibt in?  A-vása-& * Wohnung, 
Aufenthalt? : vüsá-h ‘das Wohnen, Verweilen; Wohnung, Auf- 
enthalt, Stitte.’ 

8.04. A-ghàülá-h * Zymbel, Klapper,’ perhaps with ¢ from rt: 
gharghara-h * Lärm, Gerassel^ A-dht-h * Behälter, Grundlage: 
dhà- * setzen, stellen? A-yudham * Waffe? : yidhyaté * kämpft? 
A-sic- * Schale, Schüssel? : sic- *ausgiessen? ` à-sic- ‘ eingiessen, 
einfüllen; ab- oder ausgiessen. A-stara-h "Biren, Lager, Decke": 
star- * streuen, bestreuen, bedecken? A-pida-h ‘ Druck; Kranz’: 
piddyatt ‘presst, drückt) A-varana- f verhüllend? -m * Ver- 
hülung, Decke, Gewand’ : Av. varand- ‘ Umhiillung, Bedeck- 
ung. A-sddé-h ‘Sitzkissen, a-sandi * Sessel? a-sadanam * das 
Niedersetzen, Erreichen, Habhaftwerden’ : sadá-h ‘das Sitzen; 
Ermattung, Schwund, Verlust, sádana- ‘ erschlaffend,’ -m ‘ das 
Hinsetzen, Ort, Stelle, Wohnsitz? A-kalpa-h * Schmuck, Putz’: 
kálpa-h ‘Satzung, Regel, Ordnung, kalpanā ‘Anfertigung, 
Bereitung,’ kalpáyati * bringt in Ordnung, richtet.ein, verfertigt.’ 
A-bharanam.‘ Schmuck; à-bhárati ‘bringt herbei, holt, bereitet’: 
bháranam ‘das Tragen, Bringen.’ 

8.05. A-gati-h, d-gamanam ‘Ankunft? OHG ua-qhumft 
* Nachfolge’: Skt. gáti-h ‘Gang, Fortgang: das Anlangen, 
Erreichen, gamanam ‘das Kommen, Gehen, Gang.’ A-dara-h 
* Rücksicht auf, Achtung, Beachtung, d-driydté ‘beachtet, be- 
riicksichtigt, ehrt; probably from the original meaning *sepa- 
rate, discriminate, distinguish’: drpatt ‘geht auseinander; 
sprengt, zerreisst.’ Compare the enlarged bases *der-k-, *der-p-: 
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Skt. dadárga ‘have seen, Gr. Sépxopa: * perceive, behold, see,’ 
Goth. ga-tarhjan "mark, note, OE torhé * bright, famous’; Gr. 
Spwrdfw* £uüAémo, Üpómro' Siaxdr7w A Ouckoró, OHG zorft 
“bright, clear) A-dànam ‘das Begreifen, Packen, Wegnehmen’: 
dánam * das Schneiden, Spalten? A-nayanam ‘ das Herbei- oder 
Zurückbringen,  à-miti-h ‘ Herbeiführung : nayanam "das 
Fahren, Hinbringen, nīti-h *Benehmen; néyati ‘führt, lenkt, 
leitet; zieht heran? * A-bandha-he ‘Band’: bandhá-h ‘das 
Binden, Fesseln; Band, Fessel? A-bhaga-h ‘Teilnehmer’: 
bhájati ‘teilt aus, verteilt? A-pinam ‘Buter?’ : pind- ‘fett, 
dick, üppig; péyaté ‘swell, overflow.’ — A-yá-h ‘Zugang, Ein- 
kommen’: éti ‘geht, kommt.’  A-yüti-h, -yünam ‘ Herbei- 
kunft’ : ydti ‘geht, zieht, yatam ‘Gang, Weg; yáni * Bahn’ 
A-sava-h ‘ distilliertes Getränk; d-sutt-h * Gebrüu? : savd-h 
‘Kelterung, Somapressung, sundti ‘presst aus, keltert? A- 
havá-h ‘Herausforderung, Kampf’: háva-h ‘Ruf, hdvaté 
D ruft. 

4. A prothetie i», which, of course, had its function and was 
noi simply used for euphony, occurs in Sanskrit as in Greek 
and, no doubt, in other languages also. The following may be 
given as examples. 

Skt. é-nakgati ‘sucht zu erreichen, erstrebt? : náksati ‘ er- 
reicht, erlangt, náçati "erreicht" This i- is perhaps i- ‘go,’ 
so that the compound would mean ‘go-get.? Perhaps also in 
i-radhaté ‘sucht zu gewinnen? ` rüdhnóti ‘macht fertig, ge- 
winnt? Inóti, invati ‘dringt auf etwas ein, drängt, treibt; 
Av. inaoiti may, of course, have been formed by the addition 
of -n-eu-, -n-w- to i- ‘go,’ but it is also possible that they have 
a prefixed i- : Skt. nóvaté, näuti ‘bewegt sich, wendet sich,’ 
névayati | wendet, kehrt? OBulg. naviti ‘ermiiden, LRuss. 
nyty ‘ Schmerz fühlen, Goth. naujs * Not, Zwang, ete. I-láyati 
‘halt still, kommt zur Ruhe’ : léyaté, liyaté * schmiegt sich an, 
duckt sich, kauert, setzt sich nieder, legt sich? I-lava-h ‘ iónend, 
gerüuschvoll, ài-lavá-h * Lärm, Getise,’ perhaps with i from r: 
ráva-h “Gebrüll, Geschrei, Gedróhne, Laut, Ton, à-rava-h 
* Geschrei, Gebell, Ton; ravati, rüuti *brüllt, schreit, dréhnt.’ 
Cf. No. 11.04.  Í-skría-h ‘zurechtgemacht’: (s)kar- ‘make, 
fashion. JI-stdni-h ‘rauschend’: stdnati "donnert, dróhnt, 
braust, brüllt? (cf. Uhlenbeck Ai. Wb. 26 on this and the pre- 
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ceding word, the i- explained as a). Í-siaká ‘ gebrannter Ziegel, 
Backstein’? : Av. sang. ‘hard, stiff? OPruss. panu-staklan 
€ Feuereisen, OHG stahal * Stahl? 

5. A prefixed u- occurs in pronoun and adverbial stems, as 
Skt. u-bhad ‘both, Lith. à ‘hinter, etc., and may well have 
been employed with nouns and verbs. This may account for 
doublets with and without initial w-, as ‘Skt. indu-h ‘drop’: 
vindá-h * drop, point? ` árfati : várşati ‘stream, rain’; rdhdtt: 
vrdháti, várdhati ‘grow,’ etc. In some cases the w- may be 
prefixed ; in other a 4»- or u- may have been lost through a wrong 
division of the compound. A few instances of prefixed u- seem 
to occur in Sanskrit. aoe 

Skt. d-lapa-h ‘bush? With. Lëns ‘leaf, Gr. Aomós, Acros 
‘bark, rind, hull,’ Aéro ‘strip off, etc. U-lipa-h ‘a kind of 
plant? : Goth. laufs ‘leaf, blade; Lith. lùpti ‘peel, shell,’ Gr. 
Avr ‘grief? (in ablaut like the Skt. word), Skt. lumpáti 
‘break, harm, lópavati ‘injure? U-lokd-h : loká-h ‘open 
space) U-likhalam ‘mortar’ is probably from a base *rükh- . 
‘crush,’ with which compare Skt. lüksa-h, rüksá-h ‘rough, dry, 
harsh,’ Gr. ó-póyo, ó-póoco ‘ dig,’ mm, ó-pvy3, d-puéis ‘a dig- 
ging, Lat. runcüre, ete. Ubjáti ‘hold down, restrain’ may be 
derived from *u-pajdti ` Gr. máyņ ‘snare, noose, trap,’ wiryvupe 
€ stick or fix in or on; fasten together, make firm or solid,’ Skt. 
pafijaram ‘cage.’ The u- here is perhaps the low grade of áva 
‘down.’ Udagru- ‘ weeping’ is, of course, made up of ud ‘ up, 
out’ and ágru tear) And yet it is quite possible that this der 
came originally from a compound *u-dagru, which was felt as 
ud-agru. A similar process might have taken place in many 
instances with this and other prefixes. 


6. In Greek are found many words with initial à-, à- (4-), &-, 
Ñ- ó-, ó-, i- which are best explained as prefixes. These, as in 
Sanskrit, were affixed to noun and verb stems to give them.a 
differentiated meaning. The á- is in some cases ambiguous, as 
it might come from a-, a-, n- from Zen ‘in’, or (rarely) from 
*sm-. Naturally these initial vowels might, in some instances, 
be regarded as a part of the stems, and often have been so 
regarded. But in that case we must assume that Greek pre- 
served a fuller form of the stem, in a large number of words, 
than any other IE language. However much one might be 
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inclined to admit the primitiveness of Greek in this respect, 
there still remain many words which can not be so explained. 

6.01. áyeípo ‘gather, collect, assemble, dyopd ‘assembly; 
place of assembly, forum, market, yépyepa* roAAd Hesych., Skt. 
agdram, ügüram ‘ dwellingplace, house; gráma-h ‘troop, com- 
munity; Lat. grew, ete. (cf. Uhlenbeck Ai. Wb. 20). Hither we 
must assume that the base was *ager-, preserved in Greek and 
in Sanskrit, with the lofs of the init#al vowel in other languages; 
or else that an a- was prefixed in Greek, d- in Sanskrit. The 
original meaning of the base may have been ‘press, crowd, . 
.whence ‘assemble’ in the above group, and ‘ press on, stir up’ 
in Gr. éyefpo, No. 8.01. 

6.02. dyAads, &yXavpos ‘brilliant, splendid, bright, -yAavkós 
‘gleaming; light blue or grey.’ 

6.03. dyoords ‘the hollow of the hand; the bent arm; 
*a-gwosto- ‘curved, hollowed in? : OE 6-custa (and contracted 
data, unrelated to OE ózn, OHG uohsana * armpit’) ‘ armpit,’ 
Nicel. kvós ‘narrow dale, hollow, ON kjéss ‘hollow, bay,’ 
Norw. dial. kusa ‘bend down,’ ESwed. dial. kusa ‘inner corner 
of the eye,’ Goth. kuna-wida (limb-band) ‘fetter,’ OHG khuna- 
witht “catenae, Gr. yóņs, yviov, yóaAov, yvpós, etc. Here also 
probably äywa, áywá ‘passage-way, street; town, *a-gusyd- 
“hollow, passage.’ 

6.04. dypcidva, d&ypidy ‘harrow, rake,’ *a-greibh- * gather in,’ 
ypigos ‘ Bebing basket, creel,’ ypimos ‘creel; a catch of fish? (cf. 
Boisaeq 10) ` &yeípo * bring together.’ Or compare dypa ‘a catch- 
ing, hunting,’ etc. 

6.05. äypworıs ‘a grass that mules fed on, ypdors ‘ grass, 
green fodder,’ ypáo ‘ gnaw, eat? (cf. Boisacq 10). 

6.06. ddaypds* kvgopós, àBafgsaw vica, dëdfe ` rois d8otor 
Sdxver, S8afov ‘dolebam, åðáé ‘by biting with the teeth? ` ddxvw 
‘bite? Of. Boisaeq 11. 

6.07. d8pva «Aoía povótvAa Hes. : Spis ‘tree, oak,’ OH tréow 
‘tree, wood,’ trog ‘trough, wooden vessel, canoe, cradle.’ 

6.08. defSo ‘sing, chant, *a-weido- ‘guide, arrange, set in 
order, dow, ‘the art of song; singing, song, ode; tale, Goth. 
witdp ‘law,’ OHG wizzdt ‘law; sacrament,’ OE witian * decree, 
destine ge-witan ‘go, depart, OS gi-witan ‘gehen, reisen; 
Norw. veita * sich wenden, wohin neigen; in eine gewisse Richt- 
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"ung leiten, bes. (Wasser) wohin leiten, Skt. vindáti ‘ sucht 
auf, wendet sich zu; findet, erreicht; ete, OE wissian ‘ guide, 
direct, show,’ wisian ‘guide; point out, show, wise ‘ arrange- 
ment ; manner, way; melody? ON visa ‘strophe? Swed. visa 

“song, melody, MHG wise ‘Art und Weise; Melodie) For 
meaning compare Skt. nágyati ‘führt, lenkt, leitet? nitham 
* Weise, Lied.’ 

6.09. àféXyo* ápéXyo Hé., base *dhel-g- ‘press, press out, 
press down; sink down,’ also in @éAyw (press, stroke, mulcere) 
€ soothe, appease, enchant, charm; entrap, flatter,’ from *dhel- 
in the following. : 

6.10. à6cABáfav: Sw0dv, OPruss. dalptan * Durchschlag, 
Swed. dial. dälpa ‘overturn, turn over,’ dulpa ‘holes, ruts in 
the road,’ Norw. dial. dolp * hollow in the ground, dulpa * dive; 
pulsate, dylpa ‘duck the head up and down? (esp. of fowls), 
Lith. nu-delbii ‘schlage die Augen nieder, glupe,’ Slov. dial. 
diábit/* drücken, pressen, etc.; àféASera.* SinBeirar, Lett. de'ldét 


* abnutzen, tilgen, vernichten, Gr. rdw ‘crush, bruise,’ 6Aaerós , ~ 


‘crushed,’ OE dylst ‘pus, matter (of a sore), Mahr. dial. ` 
diachnet ‘ drücken, würgen. Cf. author, Post-Cons. W in IE, 
9.02. 

6.11. áfipo ‘play, sport, of diia dance, sing, play on an 
instrument, äfvppa ‘delight, joy; plaything, toy, Lith. pa- 
dùrmai ‘mit Ungéstüm, stürmisch, Russ. durji’ ‘Possen 
reissen, dur ‘ Torheit, Albernheit, Serb. dúriti se * aufbrausen,’ 
LRuss. durá ‘Betäubung, Narrheit, Taumel, Norw. dūra 
*poltern, tosen, dréhnen, M HG tiirmec ‘tobend, ungestiim,’ 
turm * Wirbel, Taumel, türmen ‘taumeln, schwindeln,’ Norw. 
dorma, durma ‘subside,’ Shetl. dwarm ‘doze, ON dra ‘ doze, 
slumber,’ Gr. Ootpos (*dhworwo-) ‘leaping, rushing, EES 
Cf. author, Mod. Phil. XI, 332. 

6.12. áxdós ‘weak, feeble, faint; flat, insipid” ON hitta 
‘hit, come upon, find, Welsh cwyddu ‘fall’ (cf. Boisaeq 35; 
Fick III, 90): Skt, giyaté ‘fallt aus, ab, zerfällt, schwindet, 
geht zu grunde, çáyatē, çëtë ‘liegt, ruht, Gr. sera ‘lie down, 
repose; lie sick or wounded ; of. wrestlers, be thrown, have a fall.’ 
Here also the similar meaning áxtpós. 

6.18. dxeba’ typ Hes, dxovo, Goth. hausjan ‘hear, Russ. 
dial. čúchať * wahrnehmen, hören; ete.: OBulg. čuti ‘merken, 

EN 
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fühlen, Russ. čujať ‘empfinden, fühlen, wittern, spüren; 
wahrnehmen, and many others. Cf. author, Mod. Phil. XVII, 
571 f. 


6.14. àxpif$s ‘exact, accurate, precise; of persons, exact, 
strict, curious; parsimonious, stingy,’ dxptBaa ‘ exactness, pre- 
cision; strictness; parsimony,’ àxpidóo * make exact or accurate; 
arrange precisely; investigate accurately, understand thor- 
oughly? base *gréi-b- ‘pick out, seiz8, grasp. Closely related 
in form is NIcel. hripa ‘ scribble, write hurriedly’ (OS hri-ían 
‘ write’). Compare *gréi-bh- in ON hrifa * kratzen, scharren, 
nach etwas greifen, NIcel. hrifa ‘catch, grapple; affect, move, 
touch, take effect,’ hrifinn ‘enchanted, enraptured,’ hrifa ‘ rake,’ 
hrifsa ‘catch, snatch,” OE ge-hrifnian * tear, seize,’ Gr. ápaióvijs 

‘untouched, unharmed, undiminished; entire, pure, unadul- 
terated,’ base *geréi- in OE hrican ‘ cut, cut to pieces, Gr. xptvo 
(*grinyd) ‘separate, distinguish; pick out, choose; decide, 
determine,’ Lat. cerno, certus, etc. 


Zon, 6.15, ddtBas* vexpds, GdiBavres* oi vexpot, ‘one (those) for 
"whom a libation has been poured out’: MBós, Aifo (gen., acc.) 
‘drop, stream; drink-offering,” Ao, ‘libation, Ac(fie ‘pour 
forth, esp. a libation, Lat. bo ‘pour out, make a libation,’ 
libémen ‘ drink-offering; what is thrown on a funeral pile,’ 
Inbitina ‘the goddess of corpses; bier, funeral pile; death.’ Cf. 
. author, Class. Phil. XXT, 344. 

6.16. &ucyéo ‘pollute,’ åàleynua ‘ pollution,’ from base *li-s- 
smear? : Meros ‘smooth, polished,’ à-Mof9g: åráry Hes. (List, 
listig), OE ge-lisian * slip, glide MHG leise * trace, track,’ Goth. 
laists * track, footsteps,’ lists ‘ wile, cunning, etc., Gr. ó-uc0&vo 
‘slip, slide, glide along, Lat. lira etc. 

6.17. àXómsgt ‘fox,’ Lith. lápé, OPruss. lape, Lett. lapsa 
‘fox,’ from *lep-, lop-, lép- * peel off, strip; devour, etc.’ : Russ. 
lépa ‘ Fresser; Schwatzer,’ lopat’ ‘platzen ; fressen, Czech lapati 
“seize,” lapač, lapak * robber’ (: dAdané), Gr. AwmiLe * strip,’ Aérw 
‘peel’ (cf. AJP XLI, 344). Skt. lópagá-h, lópaka-h * fox, 
jackal,’ etc. belong to the synonymous base *leup- (ibid.). 

6.18. uy’ wérpa Hes., primarily ‘slope, Abhang, declivity ’: 
Lett. slips ‘schräge; steil slipt ‘gleiten, schief werden, Lith. 
nu-slimpa * entschlüpft NE dial. slive * slide, slip past quickly? 
MDu. slibberen ‘ glide, slip.’ 
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6.19. dyudySados‘ ádavjs, àpavüaMóo' ddarito, base *mand- 
“make or be weak, feeble, faint; dim, dark’ : Skt. manda-h 
€ schwach, einfaltig, unglücklich, krank: träge, langsam, siumig,’ 
Lat. menda ‘fault, defect, blemish’ (-en- from n), mendicus 
€ poor, paltry, pitiful; needy, indigent; beggar, mendas ‘false, 
deceptive.’ 

6.20. àpavpós ‘enfeebling; faint, dim, dark, uncertain, of 
sight and sound, dyavpdd ‘weaken, dull, impair; make dull, 
dim, dark,’ paipos ‘dim, dark,’ pavpóe ‘darken, dim, blind; 
make obscure or forgotten, pwpds, Att. pdpos ‘dull, sluggish, 
stupid, silly; insipid, flat, Skt. mürá-h ‘stupid, dull,’ from a 
base *méu- or *müu- ‘impair, weaken,’ also in dpvdpds ‘ indis- 
tinct, dim, faint, obscure,’ dyv8pdopar ‘become indistinct or 
feeble.’ 

6.21. dyetvov ‘abler, better, fitter? Lat. amoenus * pleasant, 
delightful, charming; luxurious, showy, of dress,’ minus ‘ ser- 
vice, office, duty; favor, gift; public show, spectacle? : Skt. 
mdyah ‘Erquickung, Freude, miyédha-h ‘ Opferspeise,’ Av. 
myazda- * Opfermahl? (*myez-dho-): Skt. midham ‘ Kampt- 
preis, Gr. puoĝós ‘wages, pay, hire, recompense,’ Goth. mizdé, 
OE meord ‘reward, pay,’ etc. base *méi- ‘mild; munificent,’ 
Lat. mitis ‘mild, mellow, gentle,’ etc. (cf. Walde s: v.), OH. 
méd (*méitá) * reward, requital? OHG miata * Miete, etc., Goth. 
maipms ‘gift? The base here is apparently identical with *méi- 
‘change, exchange.’ The giving or exchanging of presents in 
barter or friendship was a token of kindness or munificence. 

6.22. Zuel ‘exchange, give or take in exchange, change 
from one place to another, áuo$ ‘ requital, recompense, return ; 
change, alternation; transformation, Lat. migro ‘move from 
one place to another, depart; transgress, violate’ (cf. Walde, 
Boisaeq, but OBulg. miglivi is unrelated, see Berneker EW, II, 
57). The -B- in the Greek words is probably from -Gw-, the 
base being *meig-, with which compare Gr. piya * mixed, piyvup 
* mix, mingle,’ Lat. misceo, ete. , 

6.23. áuoAyós (*pressed together) ‘density, thickness, dark- 
ness, ópoXyó: épo Hes. àápéXyo “press, press out; milk,’ OE 
meloan ‘milk? ete, blec ‘black; ink, *mlogo- “pressed, 
streaked, stained; black" (cf. author, Color-Names 73). Goth. 
miluks ‘milk, ete. from *melugo- ‘something pressed out, 
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come from the simpler base *mel- or *melwo-. For ágéXyo 
Boisacq gives the base as *amelg-. Walde, s. v. mulgeo, sets it 
down as *meleg-. But to derive all the forms given in the ety- 
-mological dictionaries from one IE base, we should have to 
postulate an original *ameleweg-. If the above have an original 
initial a-, then we must admit the same for Gr. ápépyo, ópópyvvpt, 
base *amereg-. 

6.24, Zeen ‘pear,’ datos ‘ peartree? *a-piso- ‘swelling up; a 
swelling, bunch’: Lat. pirum (cf. Boisaeq 69), Skt. páyaté 
‘swell’ (Walde). 

6.25. dowaAos ‘a fish? Hes. primarily ‘prickly, sharp, 
dowddaos * a prickly shrub,’ dowdAak, dodddaé ‘a mole? ` ewáAa£, 
opddaé ‘mole,’ opddaf ‘buckthorn,’ ofaddocey* répvew, kevrév 
Hes., *sphel- ‘cut, split’ (cf. author, AJP 48, 300). 

6.96. doyiov ‘truffle; like many other unexplained words, is 
supposed to be a loanword. If a genuine Greek word, as it 
probably is, the primary meaning would naturally be ‘bunch, 
tuber, as in Lat. ¢ūber ‘hump, bump, swelling; knob, exere- 
scence on wood; mushroom, moril? We may therefore analyze 
Za as composed of the prefix o Love ‘bunch, hump, 
knob,” which is the same as in i-oxíov ‘the hip-joint; pl. the 
fleshy parts round the hip-joint, haunches, hams,’ icy. óeds 
Hes., from *#-zghi-, *segh- : Gr. Zoo ‘the raised margin of 
the womb,’ Aas ‘testicle, Zon ‘scrotum; (bunch, knob) a 
young shoot,’ é-cxos, d-cxos ‘a young shoot or branch, esp. of 
the vine,’ all with the underlying meaning ‘ bunch, lump, knob, 
protuberance.’ On this group, ef. Boisaeq 686. 

6.2%. dowis ‘a round shield; a round, flat bowl,’ *a-spid- 
‘spread out? ` ems * broad, omidas* aAarós, uéyas, wuxvds Hes. 

6.28. dorhp, dorpov ‘star,’ Arm. ast? ‘star? Gr. áorepom? 
dorparh, otepory * flash of lightning, dorpdrrw, orpárro ‘lighten, 
flash, gleam, sparkle,’ etc., are best explained as coming from 
the base *ster- in the sense ‘strew, scatter, spargere, sparkle.’ 
Compare especially OBulg. strěti “ausbreiten, stréla ‘ Pfeil, 
MHG sirejen ‘spritzen, stieben, lodern,’ stral, strale ‘ Pfeil; 
Blitzstrahl, NHG Strahl, strahlen. For meaning compare Lat. 
spargere * strew, scatter, sprinkle,’ OE spearca ‘ spark,’ spearcian 
‘emit sparks, sparkle,’ spiercan ‘ sparkle; sputter.’ 

6.29. dréuBw “maltreat; afflict, perplex; pass. be deprived or 
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cheated of a thing, *te(m)b- : Nlcel. þjappa ‘ press, thrust,’ 
NE thump ‘beat? Compare *ste(m)b- in Gr. eréuBo * agitate; 
misuse, handle roughly, oreuBdlew* AoWopeiv, xAcváfew, ord Pos: 
Aoijopía, óvedos Hes. MHG stampfen ‘beat, stamp,’ stapfen, 
stepfen ‘stamp, step, etc., Lat. temno * spurn, scorn, *tembno 
(cf. Walde s. v.). 

6.30. drevys ‘stretcht, strained, tight; intense, excessive; 
intent, earnest; stiff, sttibborn, árevífo ‘look intently, gaze 
earnestly ; pass. be obstinate,’ from *a-ten- or n-ten- ` Gr. evreivw 
‘stretch or strain tight; strain, exert; make intense, carry on 
vigorously,’ évrevys * on the stretch, intense,’ évrovos * well-strung, 
sinewy ; intense, earnest, eager, vehement.’ However, even where 
a prefixed èv- would supply the proper meaning, it does not 
necessarily follow that an à- is such in origin, since the a- might 
perform the function of the en-. 

6.31. Zéi ‘strike with terror, amaze,’ árvíqAós ‘ frightful,’ 
Skt. tujáti, tuñjáti * schlägt, stösst, treibt an,’ tvangati * springt, 
hüpft/ ON þoka ‘move, give way, draw back, þukla ‘touch, 
feel OE pocerian ‘run about, probably with labiovelar -g"-: 
Gr. céßopa (waver, draw back) ‘fear, be ashamed; venerate? 
(in meaning the middle voice of drif{w), coßéw ‘drive away, 
scare; shake, beat; intr. strut, bustle along; pass. be vehemently ` 
excited’ (cf. author, Class. Phil. XIV, 245, with references). 

6.32. àxAvs ‘mist; a dimming of the sight, dimness, dyAvdets 
‘gloomy, dismal,’ áyAóve, àyXóo ‘be or grow dark; tr. darken,’ 
*a-ghlü- ‘ glimmer, gloom’ : Lett. glünét lauern, nachstellen,’ 
Swed. dial. gluna, glyna ‘starren, glotzen? Norw. dial. glgyna 
* scharfe Seitenblicke tun,’ gluma * finster sehen, dunkel werden,’ 
gljma ‘drohend blicken; heimtiickisch aussehen; gløyma 
€ schielende, heimliche Blicke tun, NE glum ‘gloomy, morose,’ 
EF ris. glümen ‘glower? NE glower, MLG glüren ‘blinzeln, 
lauernd blicken; glüp ‘ tiickisch, lauernd,’ glüpen * einen. heim- 
lichen Blick mit half geóffneten Augen tun, lauern, heimtück- 
isch sein,’ etc. 

6.33. depo, (wó9es) ‘fore (feet); a word opposed to dicho 
* hind, back,’ must be equivalent to zpécfto * fore, front. Hence 
connection with Ion. Zeg, Lat. sūra * calf of the leg,’ is excluded. 
Lat. sura, described as teres, tumens in Horace, I combine with 
MHG swern ‘schwellen, wachsen; schwiren, eitern, swere 
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* Geschwulst, Geschwiir, MLG sire ‘ Hitzblatter,, Finne, OE 
swearm ‘swarm,’ swornian ‘ coagulate,’ etc. (cf. Class. Phil. V, 
158). I see no way of getting a word for ‘fore’ out of these. 
Gr. dwpos ‘fore’ may represent a stem *a-ydro- ‘coming on’ 
(Skt. d-yati ‘kommt heran’), with ablaut and form as in Gr. 
dpos, dpa ‘a period of time, whence came the meaning ‘ advanc- 
ing, fore, front) With this compare the ablaut-grade *a-yer-, 
d-yer- in An * early,’ *ü-yeri, jéptos ‘ early, at early dawn,’ dpwrov 
‘the first (meal), best explained ag "a superlative, *ageristo-: 
OE Grist, OS, OHG Griet ‘first; comp. ër, OE dr, Goth. airis 
adv., airiza adj. * earlier.’ 


7. The following examples may be given for prefixed à-. 

7.01. des ‘full of vigor, onrushing (SxdpzavSpos) ` full of 
nourishment, refreshing (mov)?  *a-isowent- : Skt. isd-h 
* saftig, fett, iş- ‘Saft, Trank, Labung, Kraft, Gott, ēgati * setzt 
in rasche Bewegung, treibt an, erregt, fördert? Gr. idopat 
*(xefresh), heal, cure,’ Lafe ‘ warm, cheer; heal.’ 

7.09. óv, Dor. àv ‘sea-shore, bank of lake or river,’ "Hives 
(approaches), name of a port of Argolis, *ü-yon- ‘ approach, 
landing-place? : Skt. à-yá-h * Zugang, Einkommen, čti * geht, 
kommt, Gr. eju, ei-(Üug ‘entrance,’ Lat. ad-itus * approach; 
entrance.’ 

7.08. jAífaros, Dor. A. ‘sloping, steep; sloping, declining, 
deep, Ir. sliab (slope) ‘mountain’ (cf. Boisaeq 320): *slēib- 
‘slip, slide, slope,’ Gr. Au Body * AuaÜnpóv, Aciov, Zeta hie, dA Bd: 
édobeiy Hes., dAuj* zéng, (see No. 6.18). Similarly preys 
mérpa' iyà) Suid., *sléi-t-, with which compare *sléi-dh- in OE 
slidan ‘slide, Lett. slids ‘glatt, schlüpfrig; schräge, slaids 
* schiefliegend, abschiissig.’ s 

7.04. jvopén, Dor. a- ‘virility; Gvdpeos (arédepos) ‘manly, 
&y-3vop * heroic; fierce, impetous, arrogant, etc., åvhp ‘vir, Spay 
*man, vwpel: éyepyet Hes., Skt. nar-, nara- * man, hero,’ nárya- 
‘manly, human; strong, powerful,’ nérdé- ‘manly; man,’ Umbr. 
nerus ‘viros? (cf. Boisacq 62). In all probability the à, a- is 
suffixal, from a base *ner- ‘strong, perhaps the same as *ner- 
‘twist, draw together’: Lat. nervus ‘sinew, tendon, nerve; 
vigor, force, strength, energy, OE nearo ‘narrow, constricted; 
strict, severe; causing hardship, distress,” OHG narwa ‘ fibula- 
tura, Narbe; Lith. narýti * eine Schlinge, einen Knoten machen,’ 
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etc., also Lith. narsas ‘ gewaltiger Zorn? (compare NE wrath : 
writhe). . 


7.05. ğrapos, Dor. à- ‘the land as opposed to the sea, even 
of an island; mainland, OE Gier ‘bank of river, shore of sea; 
edge, margin,’ MLG över (Ufer; Aussendeichsland; Anhöhe, 
MG uover * Ufer? : *ü-peryo- (in Greek), *d-poro- (in Germ., 
*-per- would cause umlaut) ‘the yon side? : Gr. wépaé * beyond, 
across; above, higher than,  «épav ‘om the other side, esp. of 
water,’ zepatos ‘beyond the sea or river,’ 4 repai ‘the country 
on the other side of the river or sea; coast, shore, Skt. pard-h, 
-m * the far end, the other shore,’ Av. pāra- * Ufer, Rand,’ MHG 
ur-var * Stelle am Ufer, wo man an- oder überfáhrt; Landeplatz, 
Überfahrt, Fähre; ete. 

8. Prefixed e- occurs in the following. 

8.01. èyeípw * awaken, arouse, stir up; raise or erect (a build- 
ing); pass. wake, be awake, keep watċh; be excited or encour- 
aged,’ éyepous ‘a waking from sleep; a raising, building up,’ 
éyepti * eagerly, busily,’ éyeprós ‘from which one wakes,’ probably 
from a base *ger- (rather than *eger-), Skt. járaté ‘ erwacht, 
regt sich,” Av. fra-yrata- ‘erwacht? ON karskr ‘brisk, bold, 
etc. (cf. Boisaeq 212 with lit.). Probably the same as No. 6.01. 

8.02. eepa ‘mane, crest on helmet, hair, bristles, tufted 
flower,’ *e-dhwerya ‘a fluttering tuft, juba, from *dhwer- ‘ set 
or be in rapid motion, No. 6.11. 

8.03. eipw * till, cultivate, *e-g’her- : Bea, Oepdarwy * atten- 
dant, companion, Oepamredw ‘ wait on, attend; tend, cure; rear, 
keep (animals) ; till, cultivate (soil); cultivate, grow (trees), 
-d-Oepifo ‘not to care for, neglect,’ àá-0épwros * unheeded,’ «oAv- 
Geps * feeding many,’ $épflo, èrepópße * feed, nourish, preserve,’ 
dopBn * pasture, food,’ Lat. forbea ‘food,’ Goth. wairdus * Wirt,’ 
ON verdr ‘a meal, *g¥er-td- (cf. author, Post-Cons. W in IE 
15.07). 

8.04. eAadpéds "light; trifling ; nimble, quick, swift, *e-Inghwro- 
(not -g"À-), eAaxés ‘small, short, little, low, mean,’ éAéyyo 
(belittle, abase) ‘dishonor, disgrace; reprove, reproach; over- 
power, conquer; disprove, confute; Skt. laghi-h * leicht, gering, 
rasch, Lith. lefigvas ‘leicht? OBulg. ligükü *4a$pós! OHG 
gi-lingan (accomplish with speed) gelingen, etc, base 
*le(n)gh-, on which see Post-Cons. W in IE 7.43. 
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8.05. de ‘enfold, enwrap, cover, *é-geAóo ` &c05 * rolled,’ 
vobeis ‘rolled up, crouching,’ Lat. volvo, ete. A prefixed è- 
seems to be indicated by Boisacq in <iAazivy, dia, dAë, wo, 
eiXvÜpós, d'Awze, Whether this is regarded as the IE prefix e- 
is not indicated. No other supposition would be admissible. In 
the case of such forms as éyo from "*épépyo it is impossible 
to say whether we should write *e-werg- or *ewerg-. But in the 
latter case we should expect to find the ablaut-forms *eurg-, 
ourg. Without these the natural assumption would be that the 
e- is prefixed. So also in čpeßos. 

8.06. Anda ‘keep holiday, be at rest, repose; rest from, cease 
from, vapa’ Tpéropas Hes., Máfopa, ‘recoil, withdraw, Skt. 
lindti, Viyaté ‘draw back, cower, ete. (Prellwitz, Boisacq). 
Here the é- must be a prefix unless we assume a base .*eléi-, 
which is, of course, possible but in this case not probable. 

8.07. éycrà ‘rebuke, reproof; abuse, contumely, évízro ‘ re- 
prove, upbraid, reproach, attack, Zeen < reproach, attack, 
maltreat’ (with blows as well as words), *e-nig’- 'put down, 
humiliate’ : Skt. nica-h * niedrig? OBulg. nici ‘ pronus; nicati, 
go-niknqnati * pronum esse, OF nihol, niwel, neowol * prostrate, 
prone; headlong, deep down, profound, ete. (cf. Uhlenbeck Ai. 
Wh. 151; Fick III, 297). Or the Greek words may have IE p 
(in any case from *ni * down?) : Skt. nipá-h ‘ tiefliegend? For 
other derivatives of *ni, see Boisacq under veikos, veds, Ven? 
8lso No. 10.12. 

8.08. Zeen, épeíke, Zeien, epéxropar, epedyopar, épeiUw, épvOpós, 
épépw (on which see Boisaeq s. vv.) may all have the prefix e-. 
This might be true even if the various bases had originally an 
initial e, For a prefix e-, which certainly was productive in 
the different IE languages down to a late period, might well 
have been used here and there. However, in cases like the above 
the initial e- must necessarily remain ambiguous. 

8.09. éreus ‘a kind of fish,’ Arist. H. A. 6, 13, 1, also written 
&reds, both forms meaning ‘in a shoal,’ in reference to the 
habit of the fish, and ei-reAís, in a goodly shoal : réAos ‘ troop, 
band; flock, OBulg. čeljadi * retinue, family,’ Lith. keltis, kiltis 
‘race; Skt. kulam ‘herd, swarm, multitude; race, family’ (cf. 
author, AJP 49, 181). For the unrelated Lat. attilus, cf. ibid. 
175; or Lith. atis, otis, Lett. die ‘turbot,’ 48, 306. 
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8.10. For other examples, compare the augment è- and the 
initial vowel in 46A, éxei, éxeivos, etc. (cf. Boisaeq 218, 233, 234). 

9. A prefixed é- is quite evident in Greek. 

9.01. 28aós (little, small, poor, Baws ‘little, small’ Doubt- 
fully admitted by Boisacq, following Brugmann’s analysis. 
Similar explanation for j-(6eos, j-pépa. 

9.02. AAaxdrn, Aere ‘ distaff [that on which something is 
wound, winder]; various» spindle-shaped things; upper part of 
the mast, which was made to turn round; windlass,’ #Adxara pl. 
‘the wool on the distaff’ [what is wound on], *é-Inq-, é-leq-: 
Lith. lenktuvé, lafiktis ‘Haspel, Garnwinde,’ leñkti ‘biegen; 
haspeln,’ linkéti ‘mehrfach sich ein wenig neigen; biegen,’ 
lekétas ‘eine kleine Winde zum Drehen von Stricken,’ léketüti 
€ Stricke damit drehen. Boisacq 318 with lit. 

9.03. 46a ‘very much, exceedingly,’ from *é- and *L-dha: 
Gr. dav, Ion. Aimy * very much, overmuch, exceedingly,’ At ‘Alay,’ 
Ar intensive prefix (on which cf. Boisaeq 579). Perhaps from 
the base *lēi- ‘draw back: contract, harden’: Aífos ‘ stone.’ 
In this case identical with the following. 

9.04. ja, ‘in vain,’ Aude * idle, vain, random; of persons, 
stupid, foolish, silly,’ base */éi-dh- ‘draw back, shrink, become 
small, weak, feeble, empty, etc.; draw aside, evade, escape; 
excuse or clear one’s self’: OE d-ladian ‘excuse, justify,’ 
lddian ‘find excuses for; excuse, let off; refl. clear one’s self of 
blame or a legal charge,’ lad ‘ excuse; defense against a charge; 
clearing one’s self from an accusation,’ lGdend ‘excuser, apolo- 
gist” Lith. lóidas ‘der Bürge; laidüti ‘fiir jemand bürgen, 
Bürgschaft leisten, laisvas (*loidh-swo-) ‘frei, unabhingig,’ 
laisvė * Freiheit, pa-ldidas ‘los, nicht an- oder nicht zusammen- 
gebunden, pa-laida ‘ Ziigellosigkeit,’ pa-laidinas, pasi-léidélis 
* ein zügelloser Mensch, libertine,’ Lat. liber * free, unrestricted ; 
frank, bold; loose, unbridled, licentious? (to be separated from 
Osc. Lúvfreis), Icel. leiðsla ‘absence of mind, abstraction, 
absent-mindedness; rapture, ecstasy’ (Gr. 29u0ióo * make foolish, 
distract, craze’), Lith. lydéti (yield to, obsequi) * jemandem 
das Ehrengeleite geben bei der Hochzeit, beim Begrabniss, 
paláidojimus (obsequiae) ‘das Begrabniss, die Leichenbe- 
stattung, láidoii ‘(eine Leiche) bestatten) OHG leita, leiti 
* funus, exsequiae” MHG bi-leite * Begrübniss, ON leiði < tomb, 
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grave’: Skt. liyaté ‘schmiegt sich an, duckt sich, kauert, ver- 
schwindet,’ with à- ‘ schmiegt sich an, versteckt sich, duckt sich, 
kauert,’ pra-lina- ‘ geschwunden, verstorben, Gr. ArcdZopar ‘ go 
aside, recoil, withdraw, shrink; sink, fall, ete. 

9.05. Ada ‘shadow, shade, darkness, éx-jAvé ‘ overshadow- 
ing’ (perhaps rather ‘ cover, protection °), éx-yAvydfw, Ju * over- 
shadow, cover; mid. put something as a screen before one’s self; 
pass. be concealed or guppressed,’ Avyaios ‘shadowy, murky, 
gloomy,’ base *Jéu-g- ‘bend, bow down, cower, hide one’s self; 
hide, conceal’: Gr. Avyífe ‘bend, twist, Avypós ‘baneful, 
mournful,’ AevyaAéos ‘in sad or sorry plight; wretched, pitiful ; 
baneful, mournful,’ Lat. lageo * mourn? MHG sich lichen * sich 
zurückziehen, ducken,’ Norw. dial. ljkja ‘be bowed down,’ 
loken ‘worn out, exhausted,” ON lykna ‘bend the knees,” OE ` 
‘liican * close, shut up, confine,’ ete., from *léu- ‘ bend, give way,’ 
with many derived meanings: Czech leviti ‘nachlassen, Lith. 
lidutt ‘aufhéren” ON lúinn ‘worn out, exhausted, lit ‘ ex- 
haustion,’ lýja * tire, fatigue,’ lúta ‘stoop, bow; give way, yield,’ 
OE lütan ‘bow, bend, turn; prostrate one's self; fall) Lion ` 
‘lie hid, lurk, skulk? OHG lüzén * verborgen liegen; heimlich 
lauern? ON lútr ‘bowed down, humbled,’ Lith. liŭdnas ‘sad, 
sorrowful,’ etc.; OE léoran ‘depart, pass away; die, ON lira 
‘doze, nap? MHG lüren ‘lauern; lüre ‘Lauer, Hinterhalt; 
and many others. 

9.06. $Aóowv (aediov) ‘ Elysian (field),’ placed by Homer on 
the west border of the earth, near the ocean, the abode of de- 
parted heroes, *é-ludhyo- ‘of or belonging to the departed’ :, 
Zeen ` epyopat Hes., éAeócoga,. ‘shall go,’ 4AvÜov ‘ went,’ etc. 
(Fick 13, 200), base *Jéu-dh- * bend, incline, sink; depart, go’ : 
Czech levitt ‘nachlassen,’? OPruss. au-laut * sterben, Lett. ljaut 
€ zulassen, erlauben, Goth. jem ‘occasion? OE léoram ‘ depart, 
pass away, of place and time; die,’ etc. Here also Gr. Avo 
‘loose, unbind, release, set free; weaken, destroy, put an end to; 
pass. slacken, relax’ (as in the above), ete., and éAeítepos * free, 
freed from, with the primary meaning ‘loose, released” But 
Skt. rodhati ‘ ersteigt, wächst? Goth. liudan ‘grow up, OE 
lgodan ‘ sprout, grow, etc., are unrelated in meaning and per- 
haps in origin. . 

9.07. jméavós * weak, weakly, infirm; slight, trifling (fever); 
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with gen., void of; weakening’ : Skt. à-pad-, ü-paiti- * Unfall, 
Not,’ àü-panna-h ‘hineingeraten, elend, unglücklich, pádyaté 
< fällt, fällt ab, aus, bricht zusammen, kommt um, Gr. wedards 
*low-growing, short,’ Lat. pejor, pessimus (*pedo- ‘low’), Goth. 
fitan * b8ivev, travail in birth? OE fetan * fall? 

9.08. mos ‘ gentle, mild, kind? : *mos, Lat. pius. Cf. Brug- 
mann, Grd. IT, 2, 816. 

9.09. #rop ‘the heart ag an organ qf the body; then as the 
seat of life, feeling, desire,’ #rpov * abdomen ; the pith of a reed,’ 
Zenter ‘the warp in a web of cloth,’ primarily ‘ gut, string,’ OE 
dre ‘vein; nerve, sinew; pl. kidneys,’ ON édr ‘Ader; OHG 
adara ‘Ader; Sehne; pl. Eingeweide, in-ddirt (*étriyo- ` Gr. 
ğrpiov) ‘viscera, intestina, MEG adder ‘vein, artery, nerve, 
sinew, veins in the earth; cord (Saite), string, pl. intestines,’ 
edern ‘string, fit out’ (den satel exdern), MLG üder * Sehne, 
nervus; Peitsche aus Sehnen gemacht; Rippe in den Pflanzen; 
Blutróhre, Ader; Pl. Eingeweide, Mutterleib,” dderen ‘ mit 
Sehnen versehen; aus Sehnen machen,’ Ir. in-athar (*en-dtro-) 
‘entrails’ (cf. Boisacq 330), *é-, ó- prefixed to *tor-, tro-, 
triyo-, triya-, iri- (ON ddr from *aprik, with analogical loss 
of r): Gr. repéw, topéw ‘bore, pierce,’ rwrpáo, paren, rerpaive 
‘bore through, perforate,’ rpzua ‘perforation, hole, tpéys* zé 
Tena THs Epas, rwes evrepov Hes., Tópuos ‘any hole or socket,’ 

For a parallel development compare Skt. hira-h ‘Band, 
Gürtel? hira * Ader; Lith, Zárna * Darm; ON gorn “intestine, 
garn, OE gearn, OHG garn * yarn,’ Gr. xop) ‘a string of gut, 
the string of a lyre, bow-string, Skt. hfíd-, hfdayam ‘heart? 

10. For prefixed o-, compare the following. 

10.01. dBedds, d8eAds (primarily any sharp or pointed object) 
“a spit; a critical mark; an obelisk,’ 68odAds ‘an obol?’ : féAos 
* arrow, dart, bolt,’ SeAATBes! one Hes. Lith. gélti ‘stechen? 
This is an old connection, admitted by Boisaeq 682, but with 
unnecessary doubt in regard to initial ó-, which does not always 
carry with it the idea of accompaniment but may merely differ- 
entiate in meaning the compound from the parent word. Even 
here, however, the idea may be ‘furnished with a f8£Aos." 

10.02. édvvy * pain; grief, distress,’ éduvdw ‘ cause pain or dis- 
tress; pass. feel pain, suffer,’ é8urjpds “painful, distressing, 86g 
‘misery, anguish, pain,’ Buden ‘plunge in misery, OE iéona 
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‘injury, suffering; injustice, wrong; insult; quarrel,’ iéonian, 
tienan ‘annoy, irritate; revile, calumniate, ON tjón ‘loss, 
damage, detriment,’ týna ‘lose; destroy, put to death; refi. be 
lost, perish,’ etc. Here also may belong Svpopat, d3vpopa: ‘ com- 
plain” Compare Germ. *e-tuna-, No. 19.02. 

10.08. ofywvju, otye (turn) "open" [*6-cey-], Epic 3rd pl. 
imperf. pass. ó-[r]tyvevro, perf. pass. éeypat [*éw-ceypar], Lesb. 
inf. à-[z]ecygy, ON víkjtt, ýkva * rücken, bewegen, sich bewegen, 
sich wenden, Nicel. víkja ‘ give way, yield; turn, move, go; tr. 
turn” OHG wihhan, MHG wichen ‘eine Richtung nehmen, 
weichen, rückwärts oder seitwürts gehen,’ etc. Cf. Fick ITI, 407. 

10.04. ot * village,’ *oiwyd, from *o-yuyà * a binding together, 
band, oiaí* dwAat, oleràv' keyuxrüv, olat yap af kõpu Hes., Lac. 

'éfià ‘community, tribe; *d-ywa, OHG éwa (Verbindung) 
`€ Recht, Gesetz, Vertrag, Ehe, OS go, OF ris. éwa ‘law,’ OE ëm 
* divine law, scripture, religion, religious ceremony, rite, custom; 
marriage, wife, identical in form with Gr. of): Skt. yáuti, 
guváti “befestigt, bindet an, spannt an; halt fest, nimmt in 
Besitz, yutá-h * verbunden oder versehen mit, yüá-h * Gefihrte,’ 
günam ‘ Band, Schnur, yàunam * eheliche Verbindung, Heirat, 
gütt-h * Verbindung, yüihám ‘Schar, Menge, Herde, yij- 
* verbunden, ‘ Geführte, Genosse, Gr. ó-£vyes ópó£vyes, Lat. 
conjuz, jungo, Skt. yundkti, yuñjati * jungit; qujgáte * passt zu, 
schickt sich für; ist recht oder richtig” yuktá-h “verbunden, 
vereinigt; passend, richtig, recht,’ yóh ‘ Heil,’ Lat. wae ‘right, 
law, justice,’ etc. 

To this group, with the prefix à-, a-, belongs the IE base d-yu- 
‘joined together, continual, everlasting’ : Skt. àyá-h ‘living,’ 
‘living being,’ dyum ‘life, ayun-, ayus- ‘life, duration of life, 
world,’ Av. àyu ‘ life, lifetime,’ Gr. alei, aiév ‘ ever,’ aidy * a period 
of existence, lifetime, life, age, era,’ Lat. aevum * period, lifetime, 
generation, eternity,’ and also aera ‘the epoch from which time 
is reckoned ; the given number, according to which a calculation 
is to be made, *aiwesé (: Gr. aigés, Skt. àyüs-), Goth. aiws 
‘aidy, ajukdips ‘eternity, etc. For the meaning compare the 
related Skt. yugám ‘yoke, pair; period of time, generation, 
lifetime, era,’ Lat. jügis ‘joined together; continual, perpetual, 
esp. of running water, jüge ‘continually, always, ever.’ 

10.05. diords, Att. oiords ‘arrow, *o-widhto- ‘a weapon to 
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pierce with’ : Skt. viddhd-h ‘durchbohrt, durchschossen,’ vyadh- 
€ durchbohren? vyadha-h ‘Durchbohrung, Durchstechung,’ 
vyddha-h "Jäger" védhanam ‘das Durchbohren, Treffen,’ etc. 
(cf. Jacobsohn, Herm. 44, 98 a). 

10.06. oio ‘futuo,’ *o-ybhó : Skt. yábhati (Brugmann). 

10.07. oievós ‘large bird, bird of prey, bird of augury; 
*o-wiosno- ` Skt. vdyah * Geflügel, Vogel,’ vayasd-h * Vogel,’ 
vàyasá-h * Vogel, bes. Krühé/ ví-h, vé-h f Vogel,’ Lat. a-vis, ete., 
probably derivatives of *wi ‘apart, as occupying or flying in 
the broad open spaces of the air. 

10.08. óxAdfe ‘crouch down with bent hams, squat; sink 
down, sink, fall, abate,’ óxAaSóv * with bent hams, in a cowering 
posture, óxAdBías ‘a folding chair, óxAacus * a squatting, crouch- 
ing, dxrAdé ‘ dxAaddv,’ *o-glad- or -gimd-, base *gel- ‘bend’ : 
OBulg. kloniti ‘neigen, beugen, Russ. kloní! ‘beugen, biegen, 
neigen, OBulg. koléno, Lith. kelys * Knie, ai-si-koli ‘sich 
.2nlehnen, OHG hald ‘sich vorwärts senkend, geneigt? Gr. 
KeÀMóv* orpeßàóv, wrAdyov Hes., ete., 

10.09. óAtyos ‘few, little, scanty, small, *o-ligo- ‘ fallen 
away, diminished,’ Alb. Vik *mager, bóse, Lith. ligà ‘ illness,’ 
Gr. Aeryós ‘ruin, havoc, destruction. Cf. Boisacq a e. who, 
however, does not indicate here or elsewhere that édtyos has the 
prefix o-. Of. No. 9.04. 

10.10. ópzxeiv ‘ mingere,' óuzypa, ‘urine,’ dpiga: oipjoa Hes., 
with prefixes o-, a-, Skt. méhati ‘mingit, Av. maézaiti, OE 
migan, etc., base *meigh- from *mei- in the following. 

10.11. dptyAy ‘mist, vapor, dyixfadrdecoay acc. sing. fem. 
*misty, epithet of Lemnos, prefixes o-, a-, Skt. méghá-h, Av. 
maéya- ‘cloud,’ Lith. migla, myglà ‘mist, fog,’ etc. 

10.12. éve8os ‘reproach, blame; disgrace,’ óveS(fe ‘impute 
(ace. rei) as a reproach or disgrace (dat. pers.), upbraid, blame,’ 
Goth. naiteins ‘blasphemy,’ ga-naitjan ‘handle shamefully, put 
‘to shame,’ Lett. naids ‘hatred, nidét ‘hate, Skt. nida ‘Spott, 
Schmach, nindati ‘verachtet, schmáht, tadelt, etc., probably 
from the primary meaning ‘put down, debase, erniedrigen’ : 
Za * down, below, nether’ (cf. Fick III, 297). 

10.13. éra[¢]ev ‘following; follower, attendant, companion,’ 
Zéien * cause to follow; follow hard upon, pursue, chase; yield 
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to, give, grant,’ dradds ‘following, attending; follower, attend- 
ant, dradéw ‘follow, accompany. With a prefix o- according 
io Brugmann, Prellwitz and, doubtfully, Boisaeq 707. Here, 
however, the bases *opa-won-, *opa-d- are derivatives of *opü-, 
op- ‘post, me? whence the meaning ‘following; follower.’ 
To Zon as in ómfc(v), õmoðe(v) may be referred Ze, acc. daw 
and Zen, ‘ vengeance (a putting back or down) or favor (con- 
descension) of the gods; religious ,awe, veneration, obedience, , 
on the part of men (a drawing back or abasing one’s self) ; 
attention, zeal’ (a following, attending). Here also may belong 
értredw, òrirreúw ‘look back at, look around after; lurk, lie in 
wait for, etc. (cf. Prellwitz 353). These words have no con- 
nection with é&iwh, No. 8.07. 

10.14. óxrós ‘roasted, broiled, baked,’ shortened from *ó-rerrós, 
through *érmrés, whence ózráo ‘roast, broil, bake, ózraAéos 
‘roasted,’ *ó-rerraAéos, Lat. coctilis ‘burned,’ coctus, coquo, Gr. 
néoow, etc. (Schrader RL 439, Prellwitz 364).  Boisaeq 708 
regards this unimpeachable combination as not plausible. 

10.15. ópéyo ‘stretch out, together with other related Gr. 
words with initial ó-, may well have a prefixed o-. From these 
I should separate Arie ‘help, aid, succor; impers. it is fitting 
or good,’ which may be referred to the base *aré-i- in dpapioxw 
*join, fasten, fit together, be fitting, please, fit, suit, make 
fitting,’ dpéoxw ‘make good, make amends; please, satisfy,’ 
&próo ‘arrange, prepare, devise; dress savory meat, season,’ 
dpruya, ‘a condiment, seasoning, sauce, spice,’ dpwpa ' spice, 
sweet herb’ (or cf. Class. Phil. XVI, 63), Skt. dram ‘ passend, 
zurecht, etc. (cf. Uhlenbeck Ai. Wb. 12; Boisaeq 73), to which 
also add Skt. árya-h * Aryan,’ primarily * friend, helper,’ aryamá 
* companion, friend’: Gr. ápeyós ‘ aiding, serviceable; helper, 
aid, esp. in battle.’ 

10.16. öroßos * any loud noise, as the din of battle, the rattling 
of chariots, the crash of thunder, órofiéo * sound loud, crash’ : 
*o-iobo- ‘a ee beating together, from a base *teb-, No. 
6.29. 

10.17. otdds (Hom.) , Att. ðós ‘threshold, esp. of a house; 
threshold or entrance to any place, Dor. ó8óv: oidóv Hes., 
*9-dwo- ‘entry, entrance? : Gr. Su * get or go into, enter (gate, 
wall, city) ; get into, put on (clothes, armor) ; sink, set (of sun 
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or stars); d-Suros ‘not to be entered, impenetrable,’ «ic-8óvo 
‘get into, go into, enter, &-divw, -Dóo ‘put off, strip off; get 
rid of, emerge from, escape,’ ete. ` Skt. dvdr, dvdram * door, 
gate, formed as a rime-word to *dhvaram ‘door? | 

10.18. ddpis ‘ brow,’ Skt. bhrü-h, OE bra ‘brow,’ ete. There 
is no reason for assuming that the initial o- in Greek belongs 
to the stem. 

10.19. The following words, with their derivatives, are listed 
by Boisaeq 681 as having a prefix 0-: Omarpos, Órpuxes, Óyáarop, 
Ofvyes, dOpoov, dévrov, Zoe, doxy, ÓkéAX, Órpóvo, Srpypds, and in 
their order also ófjpuxos, oiéreas, derre, čorptov, ÓjeXos, Oyoy. ` 


11. Prefixed 6- is certain though not frequent. 

11.01. 'Oyvyóy a mythical island in the Mediterranean, the 
abode of Calypso, ó-gugià * hiding-place, hollow, from the base 
*geu- “bend (in or out)? Compare Icel. kjúka * knuckle,’ Norw. 
dial. kjuka ‘round lump, clump, knob, kokle, kukle ‘clump,’ 
kana” cone (of pine) : base *geu- in Gr. yvpós f round,’ yüpos 

‘ring, circle? yóaXov ‘a hollow (of the cuirass, of a vessel, of a 
rock) ; vessel, cavern, valley.’ Cf. No. 6.03. 

11.02. dis ‘travail, anguish of body or mind; pl. throes of 
labor, travail-pains ; birth, child,’ ddvw ‘ have the pains of child- 
birth; be in great anguish, work painfully, *d-gin- : Skt. jinati 
‘tiberwiltigt, unterdrückt, Gr. Bidw, fuif * force; pass. be hard 
pressed, suffer violence; dep. press hard, act with violence, 
struggle, etc., base *gvi-, occurring in Nicel. kveisa ‘ colic, 
gripes, Dan. kvide ‘Qual, Not, Pein, ON kviði * Angst, Furcht 
kveita ‘tiberwaltigen,’ and many others (cf. author, ZívglSprf. 
45, 641.). Here also Gr. à-8wós ‘ crowded, close-packed; vehe- 
ment, loud (sound); severe (bite); deep (sleep), Norw. dial. 
kvina ‘be crowded, swarm; be pungent or sharp (of taste or 
smell); ON kat ‘fold, pen,’ kvía * pen, hem in,’ etc. (Mod. Phil. 
VI, 441). 

11.03. à-xeavós * ocean, the stream that compasses the earth's 
dise? is generally admitted as corresponding to Skt, ü-gágàna-h 

* anliegend ? (cf. Boisaeq 1080 with lit.). 

11.04. dpiopar ‘ howl, roar,’ dpuddy * howling,’ ópvÓuós * a howl- 
ing, roaring,’ épvyj ‘a howling,’ all with prefixed 6-: Skt. 
rüuti, ruvdti, ravati ‘roar, ráva-h, ravdtha-h (dpvOpss), réditi, 
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rudáti ‘weep, howl,’ Lat. rügio ‘roar, Gr. épvyóvra ‘ bellowing,’ 
ópvyuós ‘a bellowing,’ probably with prefixed e-, o-. 

11.05. dxpés ‘pale, wan, sallow, yellowish, d xpos, dxpdrys 
‘paleness, wanness,’ óxpoua ‘paleness? Suid. dyxpa *yellow- 
ochre,’ éxpdw ‘turn pale or wan,’ oxpia ‘paleness, wanness,’ 
dyptidw ‘be wan or pallid, etc., have the prefix o. which here 
has a distinctly negative force, as I long ago pointed out (Color- 
Names 74, 102) : xpaiveg‘ touch slightly; anoint, besmear, paint, 
stain,’ xpod, Att.’ xpóa ‘surface of the body, skin; color of the 
skin, complexion,’ xpot£o, pv ‘touch; color, stain, ypõpa 
‘skin; complexion; color, pigment? (óypeua ‘lack of color, 
paleness’), xpós ‘skin; complexion; color, ypfw ‘smear, anoint; 
color,’ etc. On the base *ghere-, see Mod. Phil. I, 235-45. For 
the meaning, compare OE @-hiw ‘want of color’ : hiw ‘ ap- 
‘pearance, color.’ 


12. A prothetic i- is generally admitted. 

12.01. age ‘sleep, pass the night,’ *i-awyó, base *awé- : dws’ 
exownOns Hes., Ir. awth * resting-place, *auti (cf. Boisaeq 864}, 
Gr. dwréw ‘sleep, dopos ‘sleep,’ Skt. vdyati ‘ wird müde, etc. 

12.02. iyvyres ‘adOcyeveis, indigenae, 34 ‘here’ -+ -yvytes 
* born." 

12.03. iyvóa, lon. Dën ‘the part behind the thigh and knee, 
the ham,’ *i-gnüwà ‘a bent or rounding part of the body? : ON 
knúi ‘knuckle,’ knýja ‘press, beat, OE cnüwian ‘pound in a 
mortar, cnéo, Goth. kniu, Gr. yóvv * knee,’ etc. 

12.04. {krap * dbepivy, a sort of small fish,’ ixrápa* Zuse xoc 
. Hes, krápa' ixÜvs Bpaxttepos mávrov Hes., 4 ži- base *kyer-: 
Skt. çīrá-h ‘sharp. yáti ‘sharpen’ (AJP 48, 307). 

12.05. txrepos ‘the jaundice; a bird of a yellowish color,’ 
ixrives * kite, ixris, rie ‘ yellow-breasted marten,’ kxriSeos ‘of a 
marten, *i -+ kyer-, kyin-, kyid- ‘yellowish’ : Skt. Gr. x«qpós 
‘tawny, orange-tawny,’ xippis' «l8os (épakos Hes., xeipis* Opveoy. 
iépa£ . of 82 dAxvdva Hes., Ir. ciar * dunkel OBulg. sérá ‘ glaucus; 
Ke har ‘ gray, hoary,’ Skt. gíti-h ‘weiss, cyétá-h (fem. gyéni) 

* grau, blau, gyénd-h * Adler, Falke, Habicht; etc. (cf. AJP 49, 
51 with ae) Cf. Prellwitz, Boisaeq s. vv. 

12.06. imdés ‘oven, furnace, esp. for heating water for the 

bath; kitchen; a lantern; a dunghill or privy,’ probably the 
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same word in all senses, *i-pno- ‘ puffing, steaming, reeking; 
from a base *pene-, which is established by enlarged bases *pnez, 
*pneiz, *pneur ` OHG fnehan ‘atmen, schnauben, keuchen,’ 
fnàhiente ‘schnaubend, ON fnasa ‘snort; fret and fume; OE 
fn&st ‘breath ; blast (of fire); fn&setian ‘ snort, MHG phnüsen 
*schnauben/ OHG fnaskazzen ‘schnauben, keuchen’; Dan. 
fnise, Swed. fnissa ‘kichern,’ Gr. «vfyo ‘ choke, throttle; stifle; 
vex, torment; cook in a clqse-covered véssel, bake, stew,’ mriyos 
* à choking, stifling; stifling heat,’ rwydes ‘stifling; myeds ‘an 
oven, heated by hot coals put inside it’; EF ris. fnüken * stossen, 
drücken, drängen, stopfen? OSwed. fnuk, fnok ‘Schmutz, 
Stank,’ Swed. dial. fnok, fnyk ‘a small particle, snowflake,’ 
fnyka * fly in the air like dust, stöbern, ON fnýsa * schnauben,’ 
OE fnéosan * sneeze,’ early Dan. fngse * Sturm, Unwetter; MHG 
phniisen ‘schnauben, niesen? phnust ‘unterdriicktes Lachen, 
ON fnjóskr * Feuerschwamm, Zunder,’ Gr. «véo * blow, breathe, 
exhale; pant, puff,’ xveipe * wind, air, breath, spirit, exhalation, 
odor’ : ChSl.. počiti se *inflari? OHG funcho, MHG vunke, 
vanke * Funke, MLG vinkeln ‘ funkeln. 

12.07. twos ‘horse,’ dial. ixxos, from *i-kwo- ‘the swift, IE 
also *e-bwo- in Skt. ágva-, Av. aspa-, Lat. equus, Goth. aihwa- 
(tundi), OS ehu-(skalk), OE eoh, ON jór. Compare Skt. àgá-h 
€ gwift; horse, Gr. ókós ‘ swift, fleet, quick, Lat. ocior * swifter, 
acu-pedius  swift-footed, IE *dku-, aku-, kwo-, ku- ‘swift? 
These correspond exactly with derivatives from the base *gi- 
‘sharp.’ To separate them is to make a distinction not practiced 
by the language-makers of the earliest times. Compare Lat. 
acuere ‘sharpen, whet; egg on, spur on, incite, drive on,’ acütus 
“pointed, sharp; violent, severe; rapid, Gr. ó£ós ‘sharp, keen; 
«quick, swift, ófórgs é sharpness; quickness of motion, haste, 
‘violence of action,’ ó£v-8pópos * swift-running,’ dév-xwysia * quick- 
ness of motion, Ad renge ‘ swift-winged, dfv-rergs ‘ flying 
speedily, perhaps also Skt. ci-ghra- ‘rasch, schnell, ci-bham 
. “rasch, schnell,’ ci-bhya- rasch fahrend,’ etc. 

12.08. toxw ‘hold, check, keep back, restrain,’ ioyávo ‘ check, 
. ‘hinder, keep back from,’ icxavdw * hold back, stay, stop; cling to, 
‘hold to, desire eagerly, iexvós (checked, stunted) “withered; 
thin, lean; weak, feeble,’ ioyadéos ‘thin, paltry,’ icxds ‘a dried 
fig, an overripe olive, a kind of spurge; an anchor? (: oxáfo 
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‘check, stop, stay’), Love ‘strength, power, might, force,’ 
ilexvpós ‘strong, mighty; hard (ground), indigestible (food); 
stiff, stubborn,’ ete., from the base *segh- in Gr. £c ‘hold, keep, 
hold fast; hold in, stay, keep back, keep away from,’ etc. In 
the above the i- is ambiguous. In some cases it is no doubt 
from! the reduplicated syllable *si-. In some cases it may well 
be the prefix i-. For a discussion of the above words, see Post- 
Cons. W in IE 15.32. . 

12.09. ixis ‘fish,’ ixóa ‘the dried skin of the fish fim, 
ixOvqpara *fish-scales; filings, small particles, ix6óBwv ‘a small 
fish” from "4ghyü- ‘sharp, rough’: Lith. Zuvis ‘ fish, žvýnė 
* fish-scale, ete. 


18. For a possible prothetic a- in Latin, compare the fol- 
lowing. 

18.01. Acervus ‘heap, pile,’ acervdre ‘heap, pile up, accumu- ` 
late, *a-qerwo- ` Lith. kruvd, krüvà ‘heap,’ krüvyti ‘heap up,’ 
kréuti ‘lay in a pile, pack, load,’ Lett. kráut ‘heap up,’ OBulg. 
kryti ‘hide, cover, ete, ` ON hrúga, hraukr ‘heap.’ Cf. Class. 
Phil. V, 305. 

13.02. Aemulus ‘vying with, comparable or, similar to, striv- 
ing with, envying, aemulor ‘pair one’s self with another, 
endeavor to equal, vie with,’ *a-yemelo- : Skt. à-yamati * spannt 
an, streckt aus; spannt (Bogen), halt an, zügeli, yamá-h 
< gepaart; Zwilling? yamala-h ‘gepaart, doppelt, d-yima-h 
< Spannung, Dehnung; Lat. imitor, imāgo, ete. (cf. Uhlenbeck 
Ai. Wb. 236). 

13.03. Aera, aevum: No. 10.04. 

13.04. Amoenus: No. 6.21. 

13.05. Alabrum * Haspel, Garnwinde’ : labo ‘totter, waver; 
give way; etc. 

18.06. Alacer ‘ roused to action, lively, brisk, quick, eager? : 
Gr. Anxious’ wardgar, Ankav' Tò mpòs dän ópxeioÜa. Hes., Lett. 
lékát ‘leap.’ 

18.07. Alapa ‘a slap (with a broad. surface), a box on the 
ear’: lappa (if named from its broad leaves) ‘bur? OHG 
lafa (— Lat. lappa, from *lapwa) ‘flat of the hand, lappo 
*oarblade, Swed. labb ‘paw, Goth. léfa ‘palm of the hand,’ 
Russ. lápa * paw,’ etc. (cf. Walde). 
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18.08. Amellus ‘a plant cujus est frutex luteus, purpureus 
flos probably named from its color: mulleus ‘reddish, purple- 
colored,’ Welsh melyn, Bret. melen ‘yellow,’ Gr. pédas * black,’ 
etc. í 

18.09. A-mes, a-mitis ‘a pole, a forked stick, esp. for spread- 
ing bird-nets; a pole for bearing a litter, or sedan,’ *a-mit- : 
Lith. mita ‘der Garnflügel; ein Stecken zum Netzstricken,’ 
métas, Lett. mëts * Pfahl Lat. méta (at. Walde s. v.). 

18.10. A-cerra *a casket in which was kept the incense used 
in sacrifices, esp. in burning the dead, incense-box, incense-pan ?: 
ON horgr (*haruga-) ‘heathen place of worship) OE hearg 
‘heathen temple; idol OHG harug (lucus, nemus, fanum": 
Goth. hauri ‘coal; pl. fire of coals,’ ON hyrr * fire OHG herd, 
OE heorp ‘hearth, fire, furnace, OBulg. krada ‘ Scheiterhaufen ; 
Holzstoss,’ early Czech krada ‘ignitabulum, Lat. carbo (cf. 
Walde s. v.). 

'18.10. Anas, -atis ‘duck, OE ened, ON ond, OHG anut, 
enit ‘Ente, Lith. dntis; OBulg. qty, Serb. diva (duck; IE 
*nat-, net- * swimmer, with prefix a-, d- : Gr. Ion. voca, Boeot. 
vaooa, Att. vjrra ‘duck,’ Lat. naire, nüre * swim.’ 

18.11. Apex ‘a projecting point or summit, *a-pik- * with 
& point’: Gr. mpós sharp? OHG fihala ‘file? Lat. pingo, 
pilum, etc., base pei-. 

13.12. And withdraw, retire? *a-potlā- ‘a sinking or 
falling away’: peto ‘rush, fall upon, Skt. pdtati ‘fly, fall, 
sink,’ etc. Or from *ap-potla-. 

18.18. Asignae ‘ xpéa pepifdpeva,’ explained as coming from 
*an-secnü ` secüre (cf. Walde s. vi It may just as well come 
from *a-secnd. 

18.14. Astus ‘ adroitness, dexterity; cunning, craft,’ astitus 
‘shrewd, sagacious; sly, cunning, artful,’ *a-stu- ‘a standing 
by, observation, attention, émíeracts, émuorhyn’ ` Skt. su-sthi-h 
“gut, schön, ordentlich, Lith. at-stu adv. ‘distant, stovd ‘ die 
Stelle, an der etwas steht, OBulg. stavů ‘Stand,’ Goth. staua 
* Gericht, Urteil Gr. oretra: * place one’s self as if to do a thing; 
etc. The development of astus, astutus is the same as in Gr. 
èmorhuy * understanding, skill, experience, knowledge,’ émorjpwy 
‘knowing, wise, prudent, skilled or versed in.” The only doubt 
about astus is that the prefix may be ad instead of a-. 
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14. That Lat. à used as a preposition and as a prefix came . 
from.abs only is an assumption that is untenable and improba- 
ble. It is altogether more reasonable to suppose that this ä 
usually comes from IE à, corresponding to Gr. a- (q), Skt. à 
(which represents also 6, ë), Germ. ó- (also for 6, Gr. w-). To 
object that the meaning ‘from, away from’ is secondary in Skt. 
@ and therefore not comparable with Lat. à would be as if one 
should refuse to combine Lat. dé with NE to, because one or 
the other had a secondary meaning. 'So far as we know all of 
the primitive IE prepositions have a meaning entirely dependent 
upon the case with which they are used. Even where we can 
trace the primary meaning of a particular preposition, we find 
this to be true. 

That Lat. e is only from ez is equally improbable. That à 
and ab, é and ew existed side by side from the earliest times is 
the natural inference from what we find in related languages. 
This being the case, their use would largely depend upon 
euphony, so that we might well find à in positions where a pos- 
sible development from abs might have occurred. But why 
should abs be used in just those places where it would cause the 
greatest phonetic disturbance? But granting that à and é did, 
under certain conditions, grow out of abs and ec respectively, 
these would help to fix the use and therefore the meaning of the 
original à and ë, which at first had a more general use and more 
varied application. 

14.01. A-mens ‘out of one’s senses? is apparently an old 
compound and as such probably came from an original *a-mnti-. 
Compare dé-mens, OE &-mynde * forgetfulness.’ 


14.09. A-mentum ‘a strap or thong, esp. upon a missile 
weapon, to give a greater impulse in throwing it, a sling; also a 
Shoe-string, *d-mentho- ‘a whirler, sling’: Skt. mánihati, 
máihati ‘schiittelt, dreht um, rührt um, quirltj manthá-h 
*Umrührung; Rührlóffel, Butterstóssel Lett. mentét ‘mit der 
Schaufel rühren, Lith. mefité ‘a stirring-paddle with a broad 
blade; the shoulderblade,’ meniuris ‘ stirring-paddle; a weed in 
the flax; Convolvulus arvensis,’ ON mondull ‘axis; handle (of 
2 hand-mill) ; axle? (cf. Uhlenbeck Ai. Wb. 212), Lat. mentula 
* penis.’ 


15. Prefixed S may be assumed in the following. 
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15.01. E-cónes ‘ sacerdotes rustici? *e-Lwones : Av. spanyah- 
‘holier, spünah- ‘holiness, Lith. szvefitas * holy, ete. 

15.02. E-pulae ‘sumptuous food, banquet, feast? e-pulo 
*feaster) *e-pel- ‘pour out, fill? : Skt. piparti, prnati ‘ fülli, 
sittigt, nührt, spendet reichlich, beschenkt, Gr. «íwzAw« (fill, 
fill full, glut,’ Lat. -pleo. 

15.08. Bous No. 12.07. 

15.04. E-rügo ‘belch cut, e-ructo € belch out, vomit; emit, 
exhale’ (the same word in both senses), Gr. épvyyávo ‘ belch,’ 
épvy ‘belching’ probably have a prefixed e-, lacking in Lat. 
ructo, Lith. rugiù * belch,’ etc., and the related OE réocan (emit, 
exhale) ‘smoke, steam; stink,’ etc. 

15.05. Ervum ‘a kind of pulse, the bitter vetch; *e-rojwotn 
from *e-reg- ‘ scrape,’ Gr. é-péBw6os ‘a kind of pulse, chickpea,’ 
ó-poBos ‘vetch? (B from dw), é-peypós, č-peypa ‘bruised or 
pounded beans’: MHG rechen ‘mit den Händen zusammen- 
kratzen, raffen, scharren, hiufeln,’ reche, ON reka ‘rake,’ raka 
‘rake; shave,’ etc. (cf. Post-Cons. W in IE 9.46). 


16. A prefixed é- may be regarded as certain. 

16.01. E-brius ‘drunk; drenched, full,’ é-bridsus (given to 
‘drink, drunken; full of juice, juicy,’ é-brietas ‘drunkenness; : 
excess of juice,’ *é-bhriyo- ‘thoroughly wet, wet through, 
drenched,’ *sd-bhriyo- * without moisture, dry, sober,’ in sdbrius: 
Gr. pipo (*bheryo-) * wet something so as to defile, esp. of tears 
or blood; mingle, confound, confuse,’ púppa ‘filth, dung,’ $péap 
(*¢pi-fap) * well, tank, cistern,’ Goth. brunna ‘ spring of water,’ 
etc. : MHG Aber ‘trocken und warm nach der Nässe und 
Kälte, æ-ber ‘Ort, wo die Sonne den Schnee weggeschmolzen 
hat, *é-bhro-, é-bhriyo- ‘ flowing out, melted,’ hence ‘dry? In 
Latin the é- has an intensive force, as in é-bibo * drink up, drain, 
&-póto * drink out, off, or up; suck up, swallow up.’ In the MHG 
words it has the effect of a negative, as in Lat. Saba ‘free 
from clouds, make clear, é-mendo ‘free from faults, correct, 

. improve, amend.’ 

16.02. E-do ‘put forth, bring forth; produce, perform,’ 
é-didt, é-ditum, representing the base *dhé- as well as do, dare, 
is an old compound as the forms show. The p. p. é-ditus 
‘elevated, high, lofty; strong’ has an interesting development 
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in meaning. It may be compared directly with Skt. d-dhita-h 
‘auf-, hinein-, niedergelegt? The assumption that é-ditus came 
from *ez-ditus is utterly unwarranted. For the fact that x (ks) 
disappears before certain consonants with the lengthening of 
the preceding vowel has no bearing here. For the same phonetic 
rules do not govern in the loose contacb between prefix and word 
as in the close contact of composition. For example -di- in 
composition gives Lat. -ss-. But ad j- tango produces attingo. 
The most that can be expected in such cases is assimilation with 
simplification of the gemination thus formed. Hence *ezditus 
would have produced *ecditus or *edditus but never éditus. It 
is true that under certain conditions é- might have been evolved 
out of ex-, and then generalized before other consonants. But 
that would be possible only in comparatively recent compounds, 
not in primitive ones. An examination of the words with pre- 
fixed ë- reveals a number of recent compounds, as énato for 
*énito. Some of these, however, might have been reassociated 
with the simplex, as éneco for the phonetic énico. Many of the 
compounds with ë- are ambiguous. The following are plainly 
primitive and as such may be regarded as having original IE ë : 
&jicio, &jecto, élicio, élido, eligo, Emineo, àmánus, &nico, érigo, 
éripio, éscendo. The list of words with prefixed es- is still 
larger, many of which are; of course, recent compounds. Such 
forms as exbibo, exdorsuo, exlex, exmoveo, exrogo prove nothing 
one way or the other. The fact that es- regularly, almost ex- 
clusively, appears before p, gives us the right to add to the 
certain compounds of é- épóto and its derivatives. In the case 
of éscendo doubt might be felt. Here, if anywhere, we might 
expect to find er simplified to é-. But éscendo stands alone, 
ez- occurring otherwise before initial s-, although, as a preposi- 
tion é is used not infrequently before s-. Before practically all 
the consonants é or ez may stand as a preposition, even where 
not so occurring as a prefix. 


16.08. #-ditus (boum) ‘excrement,’ though occurring late, 
is a compound so old that it seems to have escaped the notice . 
of all the etymologists hitherto. This is from *é-datu- : ON 
tað ‘dung, manure, taða ‘hay from the manured home-field,’ 
tedja ‘manure, dung (a field); NE ted ‘spread (hay), OHG, 
MHG zetten ‘streuen, ausbreiten, Gr. ŝaréopa ‘divide, share; 


tear in pieces, Skt. dátu ‘part, share, diti-h ‘a division,’ dati 
* eut off, divide, share.’ 

16.04. E-lücus ‘languid and half-asleep, an idle dreamer or 
befuddled person’ has in it not the least suggestion of laa, and 
could therefore not have been influenced by it. It may well be 
related to a-lücinor ‘wander in mind, go about in a dazed con- 
dition’ and referred to the primary meaning ‘give way, fall 
away, weaken) Compare ON, Nigl. logn.‘a dead calm,’ 
lognast út af ‘die away,’ lygn ‘calm, smooth, lygna ‘ become 
calm, abate (of a storm), Norw. logn ‘still, calm” ON lón 
(*luhna-) * a quiet place in a river,’ Skt. luk * Abfall, Schwund’: 
Lith. lidutis ‘aufhören; Czech leviti *nachlassen? : ON lira 
‘doze, nap,’ ete. Cf. No. 9.05. 


1%. For prefixed o- the following examples are offered. 


17.01. O-crea ‘a greave or leggin? has no semantic connec- 
' tion with ocris ‘mons confragosus, Festus endorsed by Walde 
to the contrary. In meaning it fits rather with cris, “quod 
opponebatur ob crus” (Varro), as in Gr. emie f oerea? : ët 
‘crus. It was perhaps derived from an adj. *ocreus, *o-krewo- 
‘along the shin’ from *Ereu-, krü-s- : Lat. crüs. 


17.02. O-mitto ‘let go, let loose, let fall; lay aside, neglect; 
pass over, omit; leave off, cease,’ o-missus * negligent, heedless, 
remiss’ are best explained, with Stolz, BB 28, 318 ff., as com- 
pounded with o-. To say nothing of the fact that *ob-mitto 
would hardly give the meanings of omitto (we should expect 
rather ‘throw or send against’), there is no good reason why 
an original *obmitto should become. *ommitto and then omitto, 
while obmoveo remains unassimilated. We might cite omentat 
expectat, dictum a mantando, id est diu manendo Placid., and 
then correct the spelling to suit the assumption that omento 
comes from *ob-mento. One thing is certain in this case, viz., 
that it is an old compound, as shown by the change of manto 
' to -mento in composition But if we write ommento, why not 
ommitto? And if omento is the correct writing, then this also 
may be another example of prefixed o-. 

17.08. O-pimus ‘fat, rich, corpulent; abundant, copious,’ 
o-pimare ‘fatten, enrich, make fruitful; fill, load? : Gr. «uM; 
‘fat, lard,’ stur ‘fat, plump; rich, fertile, stan ‘fat,’ etc. (cf. 
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Walde). Why explain this as *op-pimus when opimus explains 
itself? 

17.04. O-pinor ‘suppose, deem, believe, fancy,’ -o-pinio ‘ con- 
jecture, fancy, belief, impression.’ The explanation given for 
these words rests upon a very insecure foundation, a ghost-word 
*praed-opiont (made up to explain these words) for the manu- 
script reading praedotiont *praeoptant) One guess is as good 
as another. So I suggest for praedotiont, with no emendation, 
prae-dótiont * praeponunt, praeoptant’ : *dhotionti, with which 
compare Skt. dhàtu-h (*dhotu- or *dhétu-) ‘Satz, Lage,’ 
dadhati ‘setzt, stellt, Av. dàta- Satzung; Recht? OE dom 
. ‘will, option, choice; opinion, judgment; decree, law,’ dën ‘ do,’ 
did ‘deed? Compare the ablaut form *dhato- in Lat. ab-ditus, 
con-ditus, à-ditus (No. 16.03), prae-ditus * praepositus, placed 
or set over, presiding over anything (dat.), of a deity,’ Skt. 
puré-hita-h * vorangestellt, beauftragt; Vorgesetzter, bes. Haus- 
priester.’ 

Opinor may therefore be separated from the dubious *prae- 
dopiont, and referred to a stem *pino- ‘ press, so that opinor 
would mean ‘I am impressed, I have the impression or am 
under the impression, feel, fancy, suppose? To the same base 
belongs Goth. in-feinan (be impressed, be touched in one’s feel- 
ings) ‘have compassion, feel pity, and probably also Lat. poena 
‘suffering, pain, hardship; punishment, penalty, expiation’ 
(influenced in meaning and form by Gr. vow$), pünior * punish,” 
paenitet * cause to rue or repent; anger, vex,’ Gr. meva, Ion. wetvy 
(a pinching, paining) ‘hunger; desire, merdo ‘be hungry, 
suffer hunger; long for; want, lack,’ Lat. pónüria * want, need,’ 
base *pét-. 

17.05. O-ptio, o-pto may now be combined with peto (Fier- 
linger KZ 27, 477 £.), but with o- rather than 6-, though either 
would be possible. For the vowel-gradation, compare Gr. 2i-rrw, 
TTOUN. 

18. In Germanic the prefixes é- and ó- (IE 4-, 6-) remained 
productive in OE and OHG. IE e-, o-, a-, Germ. e-, a-, occur 
only in words inherited from an earlier period. The Germ. use 
corresponds to what is found in the other IE languages. Espe- 
cially noteworthy is the negative use of é-, exactly as in Latin, 
where the existence of an inherited é- is all but denied. 


18.01. Goth. asts ‘ branch, OHG, OS ast * Ast; IE *o-zdo : 
Gr. fos, Aeol. $oSos ‘bough, branch, twig, etc., with which 
compare *o-zdo- in OE, MLG Get, MDu. oest ‘knot’ (cf. 
Boisaeq 686 with lit.). Compare also MHG asten (OHG 
*astén) *colere, bebauen, pre-Germ. *o-zdinom * plantare: 
OE settan ‘set; plant, seten ‘shoot, slip; plantation, Skt. 
-sada-h * fruit, Lith. sodini "eet, plant, OBulg. sadü ‘ planta,’ 
saditi * plantare 


18.02. Goth. azétaba " Aë, gladly, pleasantly, azétizd, 
azitiz6 ° eixordrepov, easier, azétjam dat. pl. in the expression 
86 wizündei in azétjam, translating ý oxataAdoa, in our version, 
“she that liveth in pleasure", which gives a good meaning for 
the Goth. word. These words imply an adj. *azéts, pre-Germ. 
*o-sédo- ‘at rest, at ease, calm, pleasant? : MLG säten *be- 
ruvigen, stillen, sáte ^ Beruhigung, Ruhe, Stille? satelik ‘ sanft, 

` gesetzt, geduldig, Lat. sédüre ‘ allay, settle, calm, quiet, lr. sid 
‘peace,’ Skt. pra-südáyati ‘besinftigt, beruhigt, pra-sanna-h 
‘klar, rein, deutlich; ruhig, heiter, freundlich; sádanam.* das 
Niedersitzen, zur Ruhe Kommen, Erschlaffung,’ sédana- ‘ er- 
schlaffend.’ l 

18.08. Goth. *aglaits ‘aicxpés, filthy, implied in aglait- 
gastalds ‘aioypokepðns, sordidly avaricious’, whence aglaitei 
‘doédyea, lasciviousness’, aglaiti id., aglaiti-waurdet ‘alcxpodoyia, 
filthy communication’, from the primary meaning ‘slippery, 
gliding; slimy, lubricious’? apparent in OHG agaleizi (with 
svarabhaktie vowel) ‘ emsig, eifrig, schnell? (for meaning com- 
pare Lat. lübricus * slippery, slimy; gliding, fleeting ?), agaleizi 
* Schnelligkeit, Eifer, importunitas, improbitas", OS agléto adv. 
eifrig’, all with. prefixed o, IE o-. Compare NHG dial. 
(oberhess.) begleasse *beschmutzt? (MHG *beglizzen), OHG 
glizan * glänzen, gleissen 7, etc., Lett. glidé£t * schleimig werden? 
(or this with -dh- as in glide), Gr. ydi8y ‘luxury, effeminacy ; 
wantonness, insolence’, Aio * be soft or delicate, revel, luxu- 
riate", xA8avds * luxurious, voluptious?, etc. 

Goth. aglaitt is usually referred to aglo, aglus,. usagljan, 
which are far removed in meaning and are themselves better 
combined with Goth. agis ‘fear’, Gr. dyos ‘ pain, distress) OE 
d-glàc, @-glac, -gl&c (not aglão as given in Fick ITI, 9) ‘ misery, 
torment’, a-, &-gl&ca ‘wretch, monster; warrior, hero’ are 
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unrelated. They are formed with the negative prefix d-, &- 
from ge-ldéc ‘commotion (of sea, storms, battle); crowd’, lac 
‘joyous activity, sport, game; contest, battle? Hence &-glac 
means ‘unhappiness, Unglück, just as @-hiw means ‘want of 
color, paleness?, &-wéne ‘hopeless.’ But in the meaning ‘ war- 
rior, hero’, the prefix has its more common perfective or 
intensive force. 

18.04. Goth. asíap acc. sing., translating áàed$áA«av, ‘ stead- 
fastness, stability; certafhty, Germ. ‘stem *a-stadi- or -stada- : 
OE stede ‘a standing (still), stability,’ stapol ‘foundation; 
stability, security,’ d-standan ‘stand up; stand firm, persist, 
endure,’ Skt. sthiti-h ‘das Stehen, Fortbestehen, Beständigkeit, 
sthita-h ‘stehend, Stand haltend; feststehend, geltend. This 
word would long ago have been recognized if it had not been 
for the unfounded prejudice against assuming a prefixed vowel. 

18.05. OHG azzasi, azasi "Gerät, instrumentum, suppellex, 
utensilia, isarn-azzast ‘ferramentum,’ serīb-azzusi ‘cautio, 
Schuldverschreibung,’ Germ.  *aíasya-, perhaps  pre-Germ. 
*o-dasyo- : Norw. dial. tasa *auffasern LG tasen ‘ pfliicken, 
rupfen? NHG zasel, zaser ‘ Faser? OHG zascón ‘rapere; Skt. 
dasyati * nimmt ab, mangelt, abhi-dasatt * feindet an, befehdet’: 
dati ‘schneidet ab, trennt, teilt’ : dálam ‘Teil, dalayati 
* spaltet? Lat. dolare ‘chip with an ax, hew; fashion, contrive,’ 
dolabra ‘mattock, pickax, Gr. 8afSados ‘cunningly wrought,’ 
SaSé\Aw ‘work cunningly, deck or inlay with curious arts: 
ON, OE (éi * tool? 

18.06. Goth. obs, OHG eid ‘oath, etc., OHG eidum, OE 
üpwum ‘son-in-law, brother-in-law, Ir. oeth ‘oath,’ IE *o-yt- 
‘bind together? : Skt. ydtati *ordnet, verbindet; schliesst sich 
zusammen, verbindet sich.’ 

18.07. OE apol-ware (land-dweller) ‘citizens, OHG adal 
‘edles Geschlecht, Adel, edili "edel? etc.; uodal ‘ Erbgut; OE 
6-, é-pel ‘country, native land, Goth. haim-dpli ‘homeland, 
pre-Germ. o-, 5-tlio-, -tolo-, -telio-, designating the native land 
and freeborn people : Ir. talam ‘Erde? Arm. t'ai * Gegend, 
Distrikt, Skt. talam ‘Fläche, Ebene; Handflüche, Fusssohle,’ 
Lett. tilinat, telindt ‘fiach ausbreiten? OPruss. talus ‘ Fuss- 
boden,’ OBulg. tilo ‘ Boden,’ Lat. tellus, ete. (cf. Walde s. v.). 

18.08. OE adela ‘ putrid mud, filth” NE dial. addle ‘liquid 

3 ] 
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filth, putrid urine or mire, the drainage from a dunghill; the 
dry lees of wine, addle ‘make corrupt or putrid, as an egg; 
become addled? MLG adel * zusammengeflossene garstige Feuch- 
tigkeit, Jauche, Mistjauche,’ MDu. adel ‘mire, slime, mud; a 
swelling or fester, esp. on hand or foot,’ Swed. dial. adel ‘ urine 
from cattle, Germ. *adala-n- (not *adela as given in Fick ITI, 
10, as this would have become *adila and caused umlaut), pre- 
Germ. *o- or a-dholo- * drainage, seepage,’ : OE dylsta * matter, 
pus,’ dylstiht * festering, mucous,’ Gr. @ao7ds * crushed, bruised,’ 
6Adw ‘crush, bruise,’ base *dhel- ‘press down; sink, drain off, 
also. in MLG dalen ‘niederfallen, sinken, . Swed. dala "enk? 
Lett. dilt ‘sich abnutzen, abschleifen,’ de'ldét * abnutzen, tilgen, 
vernichten, Gr. áféABera,* BuyÜciros, áeXBáCew ` Slety, OPruss. 
dalptan f Durehschlag, Swed. dial. SE overturn, turn over, 
etc. Cf. No. 6.10. í 

18.09. OHG amaro * Ammer,’ OE amore, NE yellow-hammer, 
Germ. *amazan-: OHG amsla ‘die Schwarzdrossel, merula, 
OE ósle ‘blackbird? Germ. *amslón-, pre-Germ. *o-moson-, 
o-mslón- : Lat. merula * blackbird ; the sea-carp,’ *meselà, named 
from its color: Skt. mási-h *Schwürze. OHG māsa, MHG 
mdse * Wundmal, Narbe; entstellender Flecken, Makel? mdsec 
‘fleckig? OE maser ‘ gnarl” OHG masar * gnarl, measles.’ 

18.10. OE adesa * adz, perhaps for older *adehsa, pre-Germ. 
*o-tékson- : Lith. taszýti * behauen, OBulg. tesati * hauen,! Skt. 
taksati .‘verfertigt mit Kunst, zimmert, behaut, schneidet, 
schnitzt, iáksan- ‘ Holzarbeiter, Zimmermann, Gr: rékrov * any 
worker in wood, carpenter, joiner; craftsman; sculptor” ON 
peala < Queraxt, OHG dehsala * Axt, Hacke? OBulg. tesla ‘ Axt, 
` Beil’? (ef. Fick III, (7911, i 


19. For prefixed e- in Germanic, compare the following. 

19.01. ON jeOurr, jadarr ‘Rand, Oberkante eines Zauns,’ 
Nicel. ‘edge, selvedge; border (of forest), OE eodor, eder 
*enclosure, fence, hedge; court, dwelling; region, zone; king, 
prince,’ OS edor, eder ‘hedge, enclosed land, OHG etar, MHG 
eter * Saum, Rand; Umzáunung, geflochtener Zaun; Ortsmark,’ 
Germ. *edura-, edara-, pre-Germ. *e-iero-, e-toro- : Skt. tirdti, 
térati * setzt über, gelangt hinüber, diram ‘ Ufer, Gestade, Gr. 
TépÜpov * end, extremity; end of sail-yard ; summit; crisis, death,’ 
téppa ‘end, boundary, limit; highest power, supremacy,’ Lat. 
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termen, terminus * boundary-line, boundary, limit; end, term,’ 
ON promr ‘brim, edge,’ OHG dremil * Balken, Riegel” MHEG 
drum ‘ Endstiick, Ende; Stück, Splitter MLG drom, drum 
‘Trumm; Endstück, Saum, der letzte Teil des Aufzugs) NE 
thrum ‘selvedge? 

19.02. ON jotunn ‘ giant,” OE eoten ‘ giant,’ Germ. *etuna-, 
early LG eteninne ‘ witch, pre-Germ. *e-dune- : ON gon * loss, 
damage, tyna ‘lose; destroy, put to death,’ OE téona ‘injury, 
entering ; injustice, ‘wrong; insult, ‘contumely ; quarrel,’ tienan 

‘annoy, irritate ; revile, calumniate,’ OF ris. Hong, tiuna ‘ injure,’ 
OS tiono * wrong, injustice, hostility,’ gi-tiunean ‘do injustice 
to one,’ Skt. dunóti *plagt, beunruhigt; brennt, düná-h ‘ ge- 
brannt, beunruhigt, geplagt, Gr. 6-d0vy ‘ pain, distress’ (No. 
10.02). For the meaning, compare Skt. düsáyati “verdirbt, 
versehrt, duş- ‘ schlecht,’ duccháünà * Unheil, Hexenspuk, Hexe," 
from duş- and gundam * Glück, Heil’; Skt. raksah * Beschadiger ; 
nüchtlicher Unhold.’ 


20. Prefixed ë- in Germanic does not admit of a doubt. 


20.01. MHG à-ber, eher, No. 16.01. OHG à-bulgi ‘zornig, 
neidisch; Zorn, Neid, OH aG-bylgan ‘make angry, à-belgan 
“anger, offend, OS a-bolgan * angry OHG àdara * Ader,’ No. 
9.00. MHG à-kambe ‘Abfall beim Flachsschwingen,” OE 
&-cambe, d-cumba ‘oakum.” MHG a-kósem *sinnlos reden, 
schwatzen’ (as this is a loanword, the prefix à- was still pro- 
ductive). MHG à-kraft * Kraftlosigkeit, Ohnmacht; a-kbreftic 
* kraftlos, a plain case of the negative use of the prefix. MHG 
ü-kust ‘ tiickisch; fem. subst. Schlechtigkeit, Tücke; the nega- 
tive of kust, OHG kust, chust ‘Wahl, Erprobtheit, Echtheit, 
Beschaffenheit, Goth. kustus ‘ proof,’ kiusan ‘choose’ MHG 
d-getroc * teuflisches Blendwerk? ` getroc * Betrug MHG Goes 
* Vergessenheit, -gezzel ‘ vergesslich,’ -gezzele * Vergesslichkeit | 
etc. MHG àü-maht * Mangel an Kraft, Ohnmacht; -mehtec 
‘schwach, ohnmüchtig MHG d-mat ‘das zweite Miahen, 
Ohmet, OE à-màüwan ‘mow down,’ OHG à-, uo-mdt ‘ after- 
mowing.” OHG à-leiba MHG -leibe *Überbleibsel MHG 
ü-laster * Schmühung; Sünde, Laster? OHG d-meiza, MHG 
-meize * Ameise, d-meizen * jucken,’ OE &-mette * ant, *é-maitan 
“bite at, nibble’ (cf. Weigand s. v. Ameise). OHG à-mund, 
MHG é&-munt ‘nicht unter Tutel, völlig frei? MHG à-name 
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‘ Spitznamen? MHG sanc * Versengung) MHG a-schaffen 
* misgestaltet) MHG a-seíze * keinen Sitz habend ; nicht besetzt, 
leer? MHG @schric ‘Seitensprung, Versündigung? MHG 
.ü-schrót ‘abgeschnittenes Stück? MHG d-sleific * abgenützt. 
MEG à-smac ‘schlechter Geruch oder Geschmack, -smec ‘ was 
den Geschmack verloren hat? MHG a-sprüche ‘ wahnwitzige 
Rede, Unterredung mit einem Unsichtbaren,’ -sprüchen * toricht, 
wahnwitzig sprechen MHG à-stiure * ohne Leitung, unbesetzt,’ 
-stiuren ‘der Leitung berauben? MHG ü-sunder * abgesondert 
lebend, NE asunder, OE a-sundrian, -syndran * separate’ OHG 
d-sweiph, -sweifa *quisquiliae OE d-swipan ‘sweep away. 
OHG d-swih, MHG -swich, -swich ‘scandalum, fraus? OHG 
a-swihhani ‘scandalum, -swihhón ‘scandalizare? OE &-swic 
* scandalum, offense; sedition; deceit, seduction; crime, -swica 
‘offender; deceiver; traitor, -swicce ‘apostate, rebellious,’ 
-swician *scandalizare, become an offense; betray; become an. 
apostate.’ d-swican ‘desert, betray,’ -swician ‘offend’? OHG 
ad-swing, MHG -swinc ‘ was beim Schwingen (des Getreides oder 
Flachses) wegfliegt, Abfall! OHG a-teili, -teilig, MHG -teilec 
‘von der Teilnahme ausgeschlossen; OHG -teilo ‘ Nichtteil- 
nehmer, -teil ‘ Unteilhaftigkeit, OE d-délan ‘separate, part.’ 
MHG 4-tiieme ‘ungewöhnlich, unziemlich; schwach? OE 
a-déman * deprive of; try, afflict’ : déman ‘judge, decree; con- 
demn, doom; consider, deem; MHG tuom ‘Macht, Würde, 
Stand’ MHG Gwegec ‘vom Wege abgekommen, verirrt, 
-wicke " Umweg? OHG -wikki, -wiggi ‘avium, devium, un- 
wegsame Gegend," -wekkon, -wickeón, -wicón, -wiggón * deviare, 
exorbitare, OE à-weg ‘away’ (also on-weg, from which it could 
not come), d-wegan ‘carry away, carry off, -wecgan ‘move 
away? OHG a-wikki, -wekke ‘böse, schlecht,” ME wikke, 
wikked, wicked, NE wicked, perhaps related to MHG ä-wichen 
‘abweichen, weich * weich, schwach, furchtsam, feige? OHG 
ü-wahst Unkraut? MHG à-wis, -wise ‘Unart, mania, MLG 
ä-wïse (and af-wise) ‘falsche, irrige Weise, Torheit, Narrheit, 
-wisich ‘gegen die richtige Tonweise; tóricht, unsinnig, -wisen 
* Torheit treiben MHG a-wisec ‘unsinnig’ (apparently two 
different words, MHG wise * Weise? and wise * weise"). MHG 
G-witze (and ab-witze) ‘ Unverstand, Wahnsinn) MLG a-witte 
* Dummheit, OHG ä-wizilõs *losgelassen im Unsinn, -wizzód ` 
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‘delirium,’ -wizeón, MHG -witzen ‘von Sinnen sein, delirare.’ 
MHG à-werc, -wirch, -wiirke, OHG d-wurihhi ‘stuppa, Weg? 

20.02. Besides the OE words included in the above, a large 
number occurs which may be set down as having the prefix &-. 
Many of these have a negative or pejorative sense. Under the 
stress the prefix appears regularly as @-; when unstressed as d-. 
In the latter case only could there be any doubt as to the origin, 
and not even here if the stressed @- occurs in closely related 
words or if the meaning of the word excludes the derivation of 
ü- from Germ. uz-. Many other words not here included may 
properly belong in the list. For, as in Lat. é-, the prefix may 
be simply intensive or serve to give a verb a perfective meaning, 
thus falling together with the use of Germ. uz-. The Norse 
must originally have had this prefix and probably retained it in 
words which can no longer be definitely recognized. For here é- 
would coincide with an-. However, a few cases may be regarded 
as having ë- where the meaning of the compound could not be 
accounted for with an assumed prefix an-. 

OE &-, d-bere ‘notorious,’ à-barian ‘ disclose, make publie? : 
ber ‘bare? OE &-bléce ‘pale’: blac ‘bright, white; pfle/ 
NHG bleich, OE 4-blican ‘shine forth, appear, be bright,’ 
ü-blüciam ‘become pale, -bl&can ‘make pale, whiten, bleach.’ 
OE &-, d-celma, Merc. é-cilma * chilblain, d-calan * become cold.’ 
OR Gouf ‘ clippings,’ àa-ceorfan ‘ cut off, eut down? : ceorfan 
‘cut, carve? OH @-cndsle ‘degenerate, not noble’: enëel 
‘progeny, family? OE @-fielle, -felle * peeled? : fell ‘skin’ 
OR &-fyrmpa * sweepings, rubbish? (or-fierme ‘ untidy, squalid ; 
destitute; worthless’): fiermp ‘cleansing, washing, feorm 
‘feeding, food; use, benefit) feormian ‘feed, support; benefit; 
clean, polish? OE &-gift ‘repayment,’ à-giefan * restore, repay.’ 
OE @&-gilde, -gylde ‘without compensation, unatoned for (of 
man killed), a-gieldan ‘ repay, requite’ : gield ‘ payment, com- 
pensation? OE @-gylt ‘ trespass, offense,’ à-gylian ‘be guilty, 
incur guilt? : gylé ‘guilt’ OE &-gype ‘worthless, nugatory; 
primarily ‘hollow, empty’: Norw. gop ‘chasm, abyss, OE 
géopan (hiare) ‘swallow? OE @-hiw ‘want of color, -hiwe 
‘pallid’ : hiw ‘appearance; form; color, hiwtan ‘color, paint; 
shape, form? OE &-hliep * violence, breach of peace? (set-hliep 
‘assault’), d-hlgapan ‘leap up? OS a-hlópan *hinauflaufen? 
(Icel. á-hlaup ‘ouset, attack, assault? is ambiguous). OE 
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&-l&te * divorced woman; desert place; ā-lætan ‘send forth; let 
go, give up; let alone, leave, desert) OH &-melle ‘insipid’ : 
málise, mylsc “hoheyed, sweet, Goth. milip ‘honey’ OE 
&-menne, -men ‘depopulated, desert? : mann. ORE &-mette, 
early -mõte ‘leisure, want of occupation,’ -mettig ‘ at leisure, 
free from e deprived.of, without; empty? : OLG 
móta, OHG, muoza ‘opportunity, freedom, free time, leisure, 
Musse? OE G-mód ‘out of heart, dismayed’ (or-mad * * dis- 
couraged, despairing’): mod € mind,’ heart, courage.” ` OE 
&-mynde ‘forgetfulness’ : gemynde ‘mindful’? OE &-note 
‘useless’: notu ‘use? OE G-rist ‘resurrection; origin; pedi- 
gree,’ d-risan ‘stand up, arise, originate,’ OS a-risan ‘sich 
erheben, auferstehen? OE @&-sceare, -scere ‘unshorn, with 
untrimmed hair,’ -scyrian (*skarjan) ‘separate; deprive, 
purity? » scieran ‘shear, cut) OE &-sceda ‘refuse’: scédan 
* divide, separate, scatter) OE &-smogu ‘slough, cast off skin 
(of snake)’: smügan ‘creep or penetrate gradually,’ egga 
‘burrow,’ smocc ‘smock-frock, shift? OE &-sprynge EE 
(of water), fountain; origin, ü-springam ‘spring up? OE 
&-swind ‘inert,’ d-swindan ‘languish away, become enervated.? 
OH &-prot ‘disgust, weariness,’ -prjt ‘troublesome, tedious,’ 
ü-prietan ‘weary, bore, ete. OE &-wéde ‘without clothes’ 
wéd dress, clothes? OE dG-wéne ‘hopeless, uncertain, doubt- 
ful; Icel. á-véni ‘faint hope; hint? : vænn * hopeful OE wén 
‘hope? OE &-wielm ‘ spring, fountain,’ a-weallan ‘ gush forth,’ 
OS a-wallan ‘herausstrémen” OE &-wyrp ‘rejection; what is 
rejected,’ d-weorpan * throw out, throw away, throw down; expel, 
degrade; reject, divorce; OS a-werpan * wegwerfen, totwerfen.’ 
OE &-, ü-wyrdla ‘injury,’ d-wierdan ‘injure; corrupt, deprave; 
destroy,’ -weorjan ‘perish, become worthless’: Goth. fra- 
wairpen * be corrupt,’ -wardjan * corrupt.’ i 
20.03. A good proportion of those with unstressed à- might 
also be added, tho here there is the possibility of an original uz-. 
The following may be suspected of having the prefix o : OE 
d-féman ‘foam out, breathe out’; -faran ‘go out, depart’; 
-feallan ‘fall down; fall in battle; fall off, decline, decay’; 
-habban ‘ restrain’; -haceian, * pick out?s -midlod (un-midlod) 
. “unrestrained ’ ; SE ‘take away, wegnehmen °; -réfian *un- 
ravel, unwind’ (Icel. reifa ‘swaddle’); -ripan ‘strip off’; 
-seonod (unsinewed) ‘relaxed’; -swengan ‘shake off, cast off? 
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(MEG. d-swinc) ; -teran ‘tear away’; -piedan ‘separate’ (ge- 
piedan * join, associate’) ; -webb (ü- probably due to the w, also 
6-webb) * woot’; -wenian * disaccustom, wean (child)’ : wenian 
‘accustom’; -wéstan ‘lay waste, verwüsten ^; -wripan ‘unbind.’ 


91. Examples for prefixed o. in Germanic are certain. 


21.01. OH 6-custa ‘armpit’: No. 6.03. OE 6-fer " Ufer": 
No. 7.05. OF 6-gengel ‘bar, bolt? : Germ. *gangila- ‘ some- 
thing to hold with, perhaps pre-Germ. *zghonghelo-, with 
“which compare *soghogh- in Gr. óxext ‘prop, hold, ókeyejo 
* hold? : oxedia ‘a cramp or holdfast? : éyo ‘hold? OE ó-heald, 
-hielde ‘sloping’ OHG 6-, ua-, uo-hald ‘proclivis, divexus, 
obliquus, uo-haldi * praecipitium, crepido, abruptum," uo-haldig 
* clivosus? : hald, OE heald ‘bent down? OE 6-lécan, -leccan, 
-licean, -lehtan ‘treat gently, soothe, please, flatter, propitiate, 
-leccung ‘soothing, flattery; favor; allurement? : MLG laken | 
*abnehmen, minder werden, lak ‘schlaff, lose; ON lakr, lakr 
‘indifferent, poor, Gr. Afye ‘stay, abate; leave off, cease,’ 
Aayapós ‘lax, slack, loose, pliant,’ etc. OE dst ‘knot (in tree); 
knob, IE *ó-zdo- : *o-zdo-, Goth. asís, No. 18.01. OE 6-webb, 
-wef ‘woof’ : webb * web,’ wefan ‘ weave? OE -wise ‘border’: 
ON visk * wisp (of hay) ; handful (of wool), OHG wise * Wisch.’ 
OS 6-bult Ess.Gl. ‘anger’? (OE &-bylgp, 0: à as in OHG 
uo-mid : à-màd) : OS belgan ‘be angry; abolgan ‘ angered,’ 
probably has Germ. é- not uz-. OHG uobo ‘ colonus) MHG von 
* Landbau, pre-Germ. *6-bhwo-n-, with ablaut as in Lat. super- 
bus : Skt. bhavayati * bringt hervor, erzeugt, hegt, fördert, übt 
aus, G-bhii-h ‘help; helper,’ OHG bà * agriculture,’ büan, büwan 
*bauen, bebauen? OHG woben * üben? and all the Germ. words 
associated with it may be thus explained. Or it is possible that 
Lat. opus and its group are in part incorporated in the Germ. 
words. OHG uo-chalo, ua-chalo ‘bald’: chalo, kalo ‘bald? 
OHG uo-chumil, -qumil, -chumilo, -quemilo, -chumiling * race- 
mus, acinus,’ thought of as an addition or increase, compare Skt. 
d-gama-h * Ankunft; Erwerb, Besitz’; wua-qhuemo ‘ posterus, 
Nachkomme,’ ua-qhwmft successio, Nachfolge? Skt. à-gati-h 
* Ankunft, d-gantu-h *Kómmling, Fremdling, Gast OHG 
uo-staft * Stück Zeug oder Leder als Flicken, patch.’ This 
seems to be an old word, Germ. *stafia- ‘ packing, base *steb- 
‘press down, stamp, step. OHG 6-wahst, -wast, ua-, uo-wahst 
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*jnerementum, stirps, primitiae, nutrimentum! : wahst *Wachs- 
tum, Wuchs’ : Feel. 4-vöstur ‘fruit, produce, growth” with 
prefix č- or an-, OE ü-weazan ‘grow, up, arise, OS a-wahsan 
erwachsen, aufwachsen, with ë- or uz-. OHG uo-zarnen, 
-zernen, -girnen, -zurnen spernere, aspernari’ : Goth. ga-tarnjan 
(tear away) ‘remove,’ in the expression at paimet gatarnip ist 
sunja ‘from whom the truth is removed (torn away), trans- 
lating dweorepnpévov ris adyOelas ‘(of men) destitute of the 
truth’ (Tim. VI, 5), properly ‘robbéd of, deprived of, ga- 
taurnan ‘wear away, vanish away,’ Du. tornen ‘sich auftrennen,’ 
OE à-teram ‘tear away, remove,’ Skt. à-drnüti ‘split, open.’ 
MHG wo-sedel ‘vectis? na-sedel * portentacula, postentacula,’ 
written nassedel, nossedel, with -ss- from -hs-, OHG *ndh-sedal. 
This form, apparently took the place of uosedel, which must be 
an old word, pre-Germ. *6-setlo- ‘on-sit, branch, with which 
compare *õ-zdo- in Goth. asts ‘ Ast,’ OE dst ‘knot, knob,’ and 
*ó-sedlo- in MHG uo-sezzel * Aufsatz? The prefix 6- is used 
ià & considerable number of words denoting a growth or pro- 
tuberance as in several words above and in No. 6.26. 


Francis A. Woop. 
La JOLLA, CALIFORNIA. 


` 


WAS THE CAPITOLINE TRIAD ETRUSCAN OR 
ITALIC? 


[The Capitoline Triad was in the strictest sense an Etruscan inven- 
iion. There are traces in Roman religion, however, of an earlier 
association of Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus, which, while too rudimentary 
to he regarded as a “triad”, might have furnished the inspiration for 
the new cult of the Capitolium.] 


Since the discovery of the rich remains of Etruscan culture 
numerous elements of Roman civilization have been attributed 
to Etruscan influence. The Romans themselves recognized these 
gifted foreigners as their teachers in many fields, arid modern 
scholars have sometimes outstripped them in finding Etruscan 
origins of Roman customs, institutions, and cults. In more 
recent years, with the discovery of extensive remains of an 
earlier Italic culture in Latium the tendency of belief has to 
some extent been reversed. The danger now is that in seeking 
for the Italic elements in the civilization of early Rome we may 
perhaps give too little attention to the real and valuable contri- 
butions of the Etruscans. This discussion of the beginnings of 
the Capitoline Triad attempts to be neither pro-Italic nor pro- 
Etruscan, but to present the available evidence for the existence 
in early Italic religion of a triad cult corresponding to the 
Capitoline Triad of later Rome. 

The Capitoline Triad, that is the cult of Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva which occupied the chief place in the state religion of 
Rome, has ordinarily been regarded as an Etruscan invention. 
The deities themselves are all Italic, it is true, but the combina- 
tion of the three into an important political cult has been 
attributed to the Etruscan genius for organization. According 
to a well-known statement of Servius a Capitolium was the sine 
qua non of any city founded by the Etruscans.? Ancient tradi- 
tions ascribe the establishment of the Capitolium in Rome to the 
political ambitions of the Tarquins, and it has been assumed by 


1L, R. Taylor, in Local Cults of Etruria, has shown that the usual 
religious procedure of the Etruseans was to adopt and develop deities 
which they found already established in the Italic communities in 
whieh they settled. 
3 Servius, ad Aen. I 422; cf. Vitruvius, I, 7. 
145 
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modern scholars that the triad cult was imported from Etruria, 
as were the artisans and artists who constructed the temple. 
The evidence afforded by the Calendar of Numa supports this 
assumption. Not only does the cult to the triad fail to appear 
in the list of early festivals, but two of the deities are apparently: 
not native to the early state religion of Rome. Juno and Minerva 
are known to be of Italic origin, but at Rome they appear in no 
publie festival, nor- has either of them a flamen.* Whether 
Tarquin chose for his new Capitoline cult goddesses who by that 
. time had been established in Roman religion, or whether Juno 
and Minerva made their first appearance in Rome as the com- 
-panions of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, is a question on which 
there is no evidence. It has been suggested that both the god- 
desses of the triad were imported from the Etrusco-Italie town 
of Falerii, where both were important deities, Juno unquestion- 
ably from an early period.5 The decidedly political character of 


? Livy, I, 56. 

*The possession of a flamen.places a deity unquestionably in the 
earliest stratum of the organized religion of Rome. The absence of a 
flamen, however, is & less certain indication that a cult is not native, 
as our knowledge of that priesthood is fragmentary. Of the gods repre- 
sented in the, early calendar, Robigus, Liber, Neptune, Consus, Ops, 
Saturnus; and Fons are not known to have had flamines. While it is 
probable that a deity of sufficient importance to be included in. a 
Capitolium would have been assigned a flamen, at least one god who 
held his ground in the later religion, Saturn, bad none, See Wissowa, 
Religion und Kultus der Römer, 2nd ed. (1912), p. 504, n. 4. 

5 Early votive objects, dating at least from the VIth century B. C., 
were found in a * stips votiva ” of Juno's temple at Falerii; though the 
temple itself was of later date. Not. Scav., 1887, p. 102; L. R. Taylor, 
Local Cults of Etruria, pp. 72-73. 

Of Minerva no records are so early as those of her establishment in 
the Capitolium at Rome. The earliest actual evidence of her worship 
at Falerii is an inscription from Falerii Novi of which the terminus 
post quem is 241 B. C. (CIL. XI, 3081; L. R. Taylor, op. cit., pp. 74-75), 
but the belief that Minerva Capta of the Caelian was brought from 
‘Falerii at the time of its destruction in 241 B. C. suggests that her 
‘cult was an important one in that city from earlier times, She is 
mentioned by Varro, L.L. V. 74, as a Sabine goddess, but it is to be 
noted that Varro classes her as one of the novensides from Sabinum 
and not among the deities established in Rome at the time of the union 
of Latins and Sabines under Tatius. 

Any hypothesis whieh would date Minerva's appearance in Rome 
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the Juno of Falerii would have made her an appropriate choice 
for the purposes of the Capitolium, while Minerva might have 
claimed the attention of the Tarquins by reason of her connec- 
tions with industry.’ 

In contradiction of this belief in the Etruscan origin of the 
triad we have an unequivocal statement of Varro (L. L. V. 158) 
that there was a Capitolium Vetus, an earlier cult to Jupiter, 
Juno, and Minerva on the Quirinal. „The name in itself consti- 
tutes a claim that this cult was à predecessor of the later 
Capitolium, and its position on the Quirinal suggests that it 
belonged to the period when the Quirinal had not yet been 
joined with the other hills. The existence of this earlier Capito- 
lium rests, moreover, not only on the evidence from Varro. 
Martial (V, 22, 4) refers to the * anticum Jovem” on the Alta 
Semita, and mentions (VII, 73) a point on the Esquiline whence 
one may see “ hine novum Jovem, inde veterem "78 That there 
was a Capitolium Vetus on, the Quirinal, whatever its character, 
is beyond question. Beyond question also is the fact that it was 
considered by the Romans as the predecessor of the later 
Capitoline cult. This is shown not only by its name and by the, 
references to it in Varro and Martial. A number of inscriptions 
have been brought forward by Mommsen,” which prove that the 
two Capitolia were regarded as parallel, and both political in 
character. On both the Capitoline and Quirinal’were found 
tablets set up by the people of Asia after the wars with Sulla, 
bearing inscriptions to Jupiter Capitolinus and the populus 
Romanus, benevolentiae beneficique. causa. In one case the in- 
scription found on the Quirinal was plainly a duplicate of that 


earlier than the Etruscan period must, in any case, explain her absence 
from the early calendar. 

? Fell, Etruria and Rome, pp. 72-73. 

a Varro alone, it is to be noted, defines the Capitolium Vetus as a 
triad of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, while Martial makes the distinc- 
tion only between the two Jupiters. 

A further reference to the vetus capitolium in Valerius Maximus, IV, 
4, 11 seems to me inconclusive. The context fails to show whether the 
term involves formal distinction between an old and a new Capitolium, 
or whether the words * veteris Capitolii humilia tecta?" are merely 
a reference to the frugality and simplicity of the early days. 

7 CIL., D. pp. 532-4. 
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from the Capitoline, in the other cases they were of similar 
types but not identical in phraseology. 

It is impossible to believe that so important a cult as that of 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, if it had existed at the time the - 
calendar was formulated, would have been totally ignored. An 
interpretation of the Capitolium Vetus has only to explain, 
therefore, why the Romans considered it the predecessor of the 
later Capitoline cult. In explanation of its character the only 
positive hypothesis which Has been offéred is that of Wissowa,? 
who could account for the Romans’ association of the two as 
* Capitolium ” and “ Capitolium Vetus” on the ground that 
the latter was a political triad, but composed of three native 
Roman deities, Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus. The hypothesis 
is attractive, and offers besides an interesting explanation of 
hints recurrent in literature of some relationship of Jupiter 
with Mars and Quirinus. Its credibility depends, however, upon 
a question which is not yet settled, namely, whether a triad cult 
was native to Italic religion or was a Greco-Etrusean invention. 
I shall attempt to cite what evidence there is in Roman religion 
and literature for the existence of this native triad. 

The character of the deities in itself lends plausibility to the 
hypothesis and to some extent associates these three. In the list 
of gods in the early calendar Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus hold 
a somewhat unique position, as being farther dissociated than 
the rest from their immediate functions, and therefore farther 
advanced in their development from animistic daemones or 
forces of nature to individualized deities. These three at least 
were well on the way to becoming Gods in the later sense of the 
word at the time when the calendar was formulated. Jupiter 
was still the sky, worshipped at the Vinalia as the bringer of 
good weather for the vines, but he was also a god who watched 
over the relations between men and between peoples, who guarded 
‘oaths and fair dealing. Mars was so far dissociated from his 


8 Its consideration as such would be sufficient to account for Varro's 
assumption that it was identical with the later Capitolium. 

? Religion und Kultus der Römer, 2nd ed. (1912), p. 41; cf. p. 23, n. 2. 

1° In contrast with Ceres, Vesta, Janus, Saturnus, Consus, Robigus 
and many others, down to Pomona of the orchards. 

11 These aspects are evident in Jupiter Feretrius, Jupiter Latiaris, 
Jupiter of the fetiales; Paul. Fest. 81, L; Livy, I, 24, T. 
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functional origin that it is still a matter of dispute whether his 
function as evidenced in the calendar was agricultural or 
military? Quirinus also can be associated definitely with no 
specific function. While it is to be presumed that he, like other 
Italic deities, was originally worshipped only as a force of nature 
to be propitiated, there is no well-founded hypothesis as to 
what his animistic origin was. This obscurity of his function is 
significant in the case of Quirinus, in the face of clear evidence 
that he occupied a position of importance in the early state 
religion.!? 

As positive evidence for the association in early religion of 
Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus, several references in literature 
mention a special distinction aecorded to the flamines of these 
three gods. In the ritual order of precedence!* the Flamines 
Dialis, Martialis, and Quirinalis are set apart from the others, 
preceded by the Rex Sacrorum, succeeded by the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, while the other twelve flamines were lower in rank than the 
Pontifex Maximus. Festus, it is true, lists separately each 
priests claim to his position: * Hex, quia potentissimus. Dia- 
lis, quia universi mundi sacerdos, qui appellatur Dium. Mar- 
tialis, quod Mars conditoris urbis parens. Quirinalis, socio 
imperii Romani Curibus ascito Quirino. Pontifex maximus, 
quod iudex atque arbiter habetur rerum divinarum humana- 
rumque." Festus himself shows no consciousness of any special 
relationship, but their position apart from the other flamines and 
between the Rex and the Pontifex Maximus cannot be accidental. 

The same ritual order is occasionally preserved in prayers. In 
the rite of the devotio *™* the first deity addressed is Janus,!? 


12 Wissowa upholds the theory of his military origin, Warde Fowler’s 
Roman Festivals and Bailey's edition of the Fasti, Book III set forth his 
agricultural functions. 

18 The place assigned to his flamen among the three flamines maiores 
(see below) is sufficient evidence of his one-time importance. 

44 Festus, 198, L. 

48 Livy, VIII, 9, 6. 

15 Cicero, De Nat. Deor., II, 67 gives as the usual order of deities to 
be addressed Janus first and Vesta last; cf. Ovid, Fasti, I, 171; Macro- 
bius, Sat., I, 9, 4; I, 16, 25. The Romans’ own explanation of this 
order was Janus's charaeter as.god of beginnings. Since he was given 
bis position as first to be addressed undoubtedly before his develop- 
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whose priest was the Réx Sacrorum, and his name is followed 
by those of Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus. .At the rustic Ambar- 
valia, before the prayer to Mars, there were preliminary offerings 
to Janus and Jupiter 28 This same order of precedence appears 
88 late as the second and third centuries of the Empire in tbe list 
of piacula offered by the Fratres Arvales.? The gods named are 
Janus, Jupiter, Mars, the Juno of Dea Dia, and several classes 
of deities which vary in different lists. Hore, as in the prayers 
of the old Ambarvalia, Qùirinus is omitted altogether. These 
scattered records of ritual procedure seem to show merely the 
order of priority of the deities and in no instance indicate any 
special significance in the grouping of Jupiter, Mars, and 
Quirinus.”° Quirinus’s failure to appear parallels his decline in 
importance in Roman religion, and we may ‘perhaps guess that 
with his decline his name dropped out of lists where it originally 
occurred. The prayers as they are preserved, however, are 
largely negative in their evidence concerning a triad, and prove 
only that, whatever their position in earlier times, there survived 
no consciousness of a special bond uniting Jupiter, Mars, and 
Quirinus. 

The place of distinction assigned to the flamines of the three 
is much more significant, and recurs frequently throughout 
Roman literature. Gaius (I, 112) and Festus (epit., 187) con- 
trast the three flamines maiores who were patricians with the 
others, the minores, who might be plebeians. Sometimes the 
three are mentioned as the “flamines” par excellence, while 
others are named specifically when they are named ai all.” 


ment into a god of beginnings, there may be also an historical reason. 
for his precedence. The fact that his priest is the Rex Sacrorum seems 
to me signifleant. 

1 Ovid, Fasti, I, 318; Varro, L.L., VI, 12; Paul. Fest., p. 9.. 

18 Cato, De Re Rustica, 141. 

1? Henzen, Acta Arvalium for 183 A. D. (Feb. 8 and May 13) and 224 
A. D. (Nov. 7). 

20 The prayer of the fetials, indeed, changes the order to “ Jupiter et 
tu Jane Quirine, diique omnes." . . . (Livy, I, 32, 10.) 

21 Unfortunately little is known of the flamines minores by the time 
of the late Republic. It has been suggested that only the major flamen- 
Ships were filled regularly, though the names of others survived to be 
recorded by Festus. Servius, however, (ad Georg. I, 21) mentions a 
flamen as performing the rite to Ceres and Tellus, presumably the 
Flamen Cereris. 
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Cicero’s mention (de Domo, 38) of the “ flamines ” as patricians 
must refer only to the maiores. Livy (I, 21) mentions the 
* flamines” as participants.in the rite to Fides in a context 
where clearly only the priests of Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus are 
included. Servius speaks of these three flamines. as if he knew - 
of no others, comparing the free life of the priests of Mars and 
Quirinus with the fettered existence of the Flamen Dialis.?* 
St. Augustine believed that only three Roman gods, Jupiter, 
Mars, and Quirinus, wereaccorded thé honor of this priesthood.?* 
From many sources it is clear that the flamines of Jupiter, Mars, 
and Quirinus formed a group of senior priests who managed to 
hold a lasting place in the Roman hierarchy, while the lesser 
flamines practically disappeared, surviving in some cases in 
name only or as a group to be distinguished from the maiores. 
"The continued survival .of the Flamen Quirinalis long after 
his duties had so far declined that he was given other offices to 
perform ?5 is a proof that Quirinus’s importance in earlier times 
was comparable to that of Jupiter and Mars. It can hardly be 
taken, however, as a significant proof of an association of the 
three into a'triad in the later sense of the word. 

More significant evidence in proof of a triad would be the 
association of the three priests in the performance of religious 
rites, Of this there is one instance in Roman religion, in the 
early rite to Fides, which Livy dates from the time of Numa.” 
The flamines, by context clearly those of Jupiter, Mars and 
Quirinus, their right hands bound to the fingerprints as a symbol 
that faith (destra fidesque) is inviolable, drive to the shrine of 
Fides on the Capitoline and perform the sacrifice there. The 
association in a common rite is unquestionably significant, 
although less important as evidence because the cult is that of 
another deity than those served by the priests.?* 


33 Gellius, XV, 27, 1, describes the inauguration in the Calata Comitia 
of the Rex Sacrorum and the flamines; the association with the Rex 
suggests that the maiores are meant, though this of course is not certain. 

33 ad, Aen, VITI, 552. 

** de Civit, Dei, II, 15. 

?5 Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, p. 324. 

30 Livy, I, 21. 

#7 Tt is tempting to speculate that Fides may be an offshoot of Jupiter 
in his political character, and (with Wissowa, op. cit., 53-54 and Frazer, 
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I am inclined to discount as evidence the reference of 
Servius?? to Salii. dedicated to Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus; 
since we know of no early cult to Jupiter in which Salii parti- 
cipated. But Servius's error, if it is permissible to assume that 
it is an error, shows the survival of the same special status 
accorded to these three deities as is evidenced in the distinctions ` 
of the flamines maiores.- 

A single instance has been cited of the association of Jupiter, 
Mars, and Quirinus in the tite of the fetiales.? In making two 
treaties with the Carthaginians the Romans swore in the first 
instance by Jupiter Lapis, according to an ancient custom, and 
in the second by Mars and Quirinus.” The context implies, how- 
ever, that the oath by Mars and Quirinus was unusual rather 
than part-of the cu ;omary procedure, and that Jupiter was 
mentioned in this second oath is only an assumption from other 
passages describing the making of treaties. Polybius continues _ 
by quoting only the oath by Jupiter Lapis, and leaves us to ` 
assume that those by Mars and Quirinus were made separately. 
No other references to the right of the fetials include the three 
deities. Livy (I, 24, 7) mentions Jupiter only; in I, 32, 10 he 
prescribes the prayer, “ Jupiter, et tu Jane Quirine,” continuing 
with “dii caelestes omnes." In IX, 1, 7 he refers vaguely to 
the “ dis arbitris foederis," while Dionysius (II, 72, 6) mentions 
Jupiter and robs dAXovs Geods. The deities included with Jupiter 
vary with the occasion, and the whole rite seems to belong to 
Jupiter Feretrius, in whose temple were kept the sceptre and the 
lapis silex used in the rite.*? 

^. Of more importance as evidence for an embryonic triad is 
the offering of spolia to the three gods. There were three grades 


Ovid's Fasti, Vol. IV, p. 165) to find significance in the association of 
Fides with the Jupiter on the Capitoline, Dius Fidius of the Quirinal 
with the Jupiter of the Capitolium Vetus, and Fisus Saneus at Iguvium 
with Trebus Jovius and Tefer Jovius in the rite to Jupiter, Mars, and 
Vofionus (Iguvine Tables I and VI). If this interpretation were ac- 
cepted we should have in the rite to Fides a significant association of 
the priests of the three deities in the performance of the cult of one 
of the three, 

35 od, Aen. VIIL, 663. 

3? Polybius, III, 25, 6, cited by Wissowa, op. cit, p. 23, n. 2. 

20 Paul. Fest., 81. 
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of spolia,** the opima offered to Jupiter, the secunda to Mars, the 
tertia to Quirinus. Festus? records several details which are 
significant. The spolia opima are offered to Jupiter Feretrius 
with the sacrifice of a bull; the secunda are dedicated to Mars 
at his altar in the Campus with his peculiar victims, the 
suovetaurilia; the tertia are offered to Janus Quirinus with the 
sacrifice of a young ram.** In view of other references which 
mention Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus as the gods to whom 
spolia are given, it is reagonable to astume that Quirinus and not 
Janus is the important factor in the doubled name. 

Here we find an association which shows a real relationship in 
function; the three are worshipped under the same aspect, as 
appropriate recipients of the spolia, and are arranged in order 
of their importance. It is to be noted, however, that even in 
this case they are not worshipped in the same place nor in a 
. common rite. Hach receives his own peculiar victim at his own 
centre of worship, and presumably at the hands of his own 
priest. They are not a triad in the sense of three deities com- 
bined in one cult, but this triple offering shows that there were 
in early Roman religion the beginnings of a triad, which even 
without the aid of foreign influerice might in time have developed 
into such a cult. 

The Iguvine Tables, the best source of evidence concerning 
early Italic religion outside of Rome, have supplementary evi- 
dence to offer. At the Italic town of Iguvium there is record 
of an early festival in which three deities are addressed by a 
common title and associated in a common rite.** In the lustra- 


31 Servius, ad Aen. VI, 860; Plutarch, Marcellus, 8. 

33 Festus, 204. 

3* Tt is to be noted, however, that the ram is the victim usually offered 
to Janus, while Quirinus's victim is unknown. The same combination, 
* Janus Quirinus," occurs in the prayer of the fetials quoted by Livy, 
I, 32, 10. Macrobius (Set. I, 9, 15) names Quirinus as one of the 
titles of Janus, explaining it by the fact that Janus is “bellorum 
potens" and called Quirinus from the Sabine word for spear. Quirinus 
was in the Augustan age the established title of the Janus of the 
Argiletum whose doors were closed in time of peace (Hor., Odes, IV, 15, 
9; Mon. Ancyr., 2, 42; Suet., Aug., 22), and. Livy's use of the double 
name may be a contamination from the Augustan Janus Quirinus. ` 

3 Iguvine Tables Ia and VIa and b; Buck, Oscan and Umbrian 
Grammar, pp. 262-277. 
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tion of the arz (Ocris Fisius) Jupiter, Mars, and Vofionus are 
worshipped under the title of Grabovius. In a ritual procession 
around the arz, sacrifices of three oxen are offered to Jupiter 
* ante portam Trebulanam,” to Mars “ ante portam Tesenacam,” 
to Vofionus “ante portam Veiam”. Following the offering 
outside each gate a sacrifice is made “ post portam ” to another 
deity, three pregnant sows to Trebus Jovius, three sucking pigs 
to Fisus Sancius, three lambs to Tefrus Jovius. At the com- 
pletion of the six offerings three young oxen are offered at 
different places? to Mars Hodius (ad aedem Joviam) and 
Hontus Cerrius (ad aedem Coredüi). 
. This festival shows a farther development of a triad than any 
at Rome. The three deities are not only worshipped in the same 
rite and by the same ministrants, but they receive the same 
sacrifice and are addressed with the same prayers. The purpose 
of the Iguvine cult, while it is termed the * lustration ” of the 
arz, is apparently not wholly purifieatory. While the offering 
is called a piaculum, only a part of the prayer is devoted to the 
expiation of unwitting errors and omissions: The address to 
each god begins and ends with a general entreaty for protection 
and favor (“favens sis, propitius sis”) for the arx, the state 
and its name, for the rulers, rites, men, flocks, and crops 
(“ salvam servato arcem” . . .). The rite seems to have ac- 
quired a political aspect in form and in purpose, and so far as 
its character is concerned might have occupied in Iguvine reli- 
gion much the same position as that held by the later Capitoline 
cult in Home. It falls short of being a triad cult chiefly by the 
absence of any common shrine to Jupiter, Mars, and Vofionus.*” 


35 VI b, 43 and 45; I b, 1 and 4. 

38 VIa, 27-32. 

87 While the eight sacrifices included in the lustration might seem to 
indicate a general invocation to the gods of the state rather than the 
performance of a triad cult, it is interesting to note that all the deities 
included seem to be interrelated in name. Of the three worshipped in- 
side the gates two are connected with Jupiter by the title Jovius, the 
third is parallel to Dius Fidius, an offshoot of Jupiter in Roman 
religion. Of the two worshipped at the end of the procession one is 
clearly a special aspect of Mars, while Hontus Cerrius (Serfi) bears 
the title which is attached to Mars in the rite of the lustration of 
the people (Table VI b, 58, 61; VII a, 6, passim). 
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The evidence from the Iguvine Tables thus shows that there 
were in Iguvium as in Rome the beginnings of a triple cult, 
which had advanéed farther there than in Rome toward a 
“triad” in the later sense of the word. There are evident in 
Iguvine religion several features of a triad cult which were not 
present in any Roman rite: the association of three deities in a 
common rite under a common title, the performance of a sacri- 
fice to the three by the same priests, with the use of the same 
victims and prayers. In the religion of both places, however, 
the triad seems to have remained in a somewhat embryonic 
stage. While it might have developed independently into a cult 
similar to that introduced by the Etruscans, its potentialities: 
were obscured if not lost altogether in the flood of new influences 
from Etruria. It may be that the idea of a triad, still in a 
rudimentary stage in Roman religion, was taken up, as were 
Italie deities and rites elsewhere, by the Etruscans, who formu- 
lated and organized it into the state cult of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus. The combination of Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus into 
a triad cult, which was undoubtedly in process before the com- 
ing of the Etruscans, was yet so slightly impressed upon Roman 
religious organization at the time of its displacement by the 
Etruscan triad of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva that the Romans 
of later times, with all their conservatism in matters of religion, 
were not conscious of its existence. 

The evidence from early Italic religion in support of Wissowa’s 
explanation of the Capitolium Vetus is largely negative, and we 
are still left with only hypothesis to solve the contradictions of 
the sources. The belief that it was a pre-Etruscan triad cult is 
not indispensable to an explanation of the name of “ Capitolium 
Vetus”. The acquisition of a decidedly political character by a 
Jupiter of the Quirinal would be sufficient to account for its 
position as parallel to the later Capitolium. If this Jupiter of 
the Quirinal had been regarded, further, as the most important 
among the community’s three chief deities, possibly even as- 
sociated with the other two in some rite like the lustration of 
the arr at Iguvium, there would be an added reason for the 
survival of a special relationship between the “ antiquum? and 
“novum Jovem”. The only hypothesis which rests on actual 
evidence is that the Capitolium Vetus was an old cult to Jupiter, 
the chief protector of the Quirinal settlement, the preeminent 


THE DATE OF MANILIUS. 


[A review of the passages quoted by Schanz, taken in connection with 
declarations in the latest poems of Ovid, seems to fix the date of 
Manilius during the last years of Augustus. It is also shown that 
the characters produced under some of the constellations are Augustan. 
It is also held that it would be unethical to present under Tiberius 
so much material apparently referring to the time of Augustus.] 
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Schanz considers the problem of the date of Manilius, and 
quotes from the Astronomica seven passages? bearing on the 
question. On the basis of a reference to the trophies of Pompey 
he decides for a date later than 22 A.D., when the theater of 
Pompey was restored by Tiberius. However, as there is other 
material pertinent to the discussion, it seems not inappropriate 
to present another solution of the problem. In doing this we 
do not have in mind merely the solution, but rather the im- 
portance of the date in the discussion of the poems of the Ver- 
giliana Appendix. The phraseology of some of the poems in this 
is closely related to that of Manilius who furnishes some of the 
earliest evidence bearing on the question of authorship.® 
The nearest approach to a definite statement of the date is in 
(a.) 1, 898-99, where the defeat of the army of Varus is men- 
tioned. This event was in 9 A.D., and the lines represent 
Germany triumphant. But there is in the passage no indication 
of the length of time which had elapsed when Manilius wrote. 
He has in a later passage (4, 715): 


Flava per ingentes surgit Germania partus, 


with reference to the physical characteristics of the Germans. 
He writes in an earlier verse (4, 692) : 


Et stupefacta suos inter Germania partus, 


indicating that disaster had fallen on the country. The deter- 


1Geschichte der Römischen Litteratur, Il, sec. 363. 
2 (a.) 1,898; (b.) 4,764; (ei 1,798; (d.) 4,934; (ei 1,384; 
(f). 5,5183; (ei 1,7. 
SR. B. Steele, Authorship of the Aetna, pp. 13-15; Authorship of 
the Culew, pp. 14-16. 
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mination of the date of this event will fix approximately the date 
for the Fourth Book. The material bearing on this must be 
gathered largely from Ovid who, in the poems written in Pontus, 
presents the same view as does Manilius of the German situation. 
Two passages written within the reign of Augustus set forth 
the same conditions as are given Py: Manilius. These are Ez 
Ponto 3, 4, 97: 


Perfida ,damnatas Germania proicit hastas, 
and Tristia 3, 19, 47: e 


Teque, rebellatrix, tandem, Germania, magni 
Triste caput pedibus supposuisse ducis, 


Of the same import are ib. 4,.2, 1-2 and 41-44, 2, 229-80. Ovid 
also mentions a report of the triumph of Tiberius in Hx Ponto 

. 9, 1, 1 and 2, 5, 7, and associates it with the Rhine in 8, 4, 88 
and 107-8. The importance of the triumph of Tiberius is also 
stated by Velleius Paterculus (2, 121, 1) concussis hostium viri- 
bus. Interpreting the words of Manilius in the light of those of 
Ovid and Velleius, we may safely hold that the Fourth Book 
was written not long after the triumph of Tiberius. 

If it should be urged that the reference is to the operations 
of Germanicus in the reign of Tiberius, the importance of these 
must be considered, as well as the propriety of mentioning them 
in a work addressed to Tiberius. In regard to the first we quote 
the words of Furneaux: + 

* Germanicus, whose chief recorded achievements are those of mere 
ravage and massacre, or ostentatious and futile obsequies to the remains 
of those who fell with Varus, or at the best barren vietories in the 


. field, balanced by disastrous retreats, and entailing untold. requisitions 
on Gaul.” » 

A writer seeking to win the favor of Tiberius could not have 
attained his end by emphasizing the operations of Germanicus. 
` Tacitus 5 freely sets forth the distrust of the emperor, and this 
is concisely set forth by Furneaux: ° 

* Hence the undisguised coldness and jealousy of Tiberius and Livia 
toward Germanicus and his house, and the suspicions, not the less real 

4 Annals of Tacitus, Introduction, pp. 118 f. ` 
5 Ann, 1, 7,,9; 1, 52, 15 2, 5, 1; 4, 1, 1. 

* Op. cit., p. 117. 
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because baseless, that the young man might turn his popularity to 
disloyal use." 


Some other passages in Manilius certainly refer to the reign 
of Augustus. The most important of these is 1, 906-26, where, 
discussing the influence of comets, he gives as his text: 


Givilis etiam motus cognataque bella 
Significant, 


and then mentions Philgppi, Actiunf, and the OPENER: of the 
Younger Pompey, concluding with the lines: 


Sed satis hoc fatis fuerit. Iam bella quiescant 
Atque adamanteis discordia vincta caténis 
Aeternos habeat frenos in carcere clausa. 

Sit pater invietus patriae; sit Roma sub illo 
Cumque deum caelo dederit, non quaerat in orbe. 


The events mentioned in the passage are those in which Augus- * 
ius had a part, and two of them are given by Vergil, Philippi 
in Georg. 1, 489-90, and Actium in Aen. 8, 675 ff. The first 
lines which also refer to Augustus are a free adaptation of Aen. 
1, 293 £. The words pater patriae occur again in (ei 1, 7 
associated with princeps: 


Hune mihi, tu, Caesar, patriae princepsque paterque, 
Qui regis augustis parentem legibus orbem, 
Concessumque patri mundum deus ipse mereris, 

Das animum. 


The title was accepted by Augustus in accordance with the 
wishes of the people, the knights and the senate, but was declined 
by Tiberius, although it was frequently urged on him by the 
acclamation of the people.” It is not found on his coins or 
inscriptions, and both Velleius and Valerius Maximus refrain 
from applying the title to Tiberius, although the latter uses 
other complementary terms: certissima salus patriae (4, 5, 3) 
and princeps parens noster (9, 11, Hat. 4). Considering the 
repeated refusals of Tiberius to accept the title, and the restraint 
of Velleius and Valerius, we conclude that there would have been 
a lack of propriety in its application by Manilius. 

There are a few minor touches in the lines worthy of a brief 


T'Tacitus Ann. 1, 72, 2. 
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mention. The words pater invictus patriae are an adaptation of 
those of Horace (Sat. 2, 1, 11) Caesaris invicti, with substitu- 
tion of title for name. They also give the estimate of Augustus 
by the contemporaries of Manilius, as is shown by Ovid Tristia 
4, 2, 44; 5, 1, 41. The reference to the world obedient to law 
is a suggestion from Horace (Odes 1, 12, 57): 


Te minor latum reget aequus orbem, 


The additional adjective ‘in augustig legibus may not be 
Augustan as in astro Augusto (1, 384), yet we may hold that it 
was suggestive enough to prevent its use in a poem addressed 
to Tiberius. Compare for the same implication (5, 510), and 
also the words of Livy augusta templa (1, 29, 5). 

In writing of Capricornus Manilius has (2, 508 f.) : 


. . quid enim mirabitur ille 
Maius, in Augusti felix quum fulserit ortum? 


and a similar reference in (e) 1, 386 when comparing different 
Stars. The imagery is borrowed from Horace (Odes 1, 12, 45-7), 
with the change of lulium to Augustum. Before the time of 
Manilius sidus had become a purely complimentary term. This 
is shown by Vergil (Aen. 8, 681) and Ovid (Ex Ponto 3, 8, 2): 


O sidus Fabiae, maxime, gentis, ades. 


The contrasted terms are given with nunc . . .. post, the latter 
taking the place of olim in Aen. 1, 289. A similar contrast of the 
earthly and the heavenly can be found in Ovid (Met. 15, 858- 
60; 868-70). 

There is a reference to ATA the Julian family and 
Augustus in (c.) 1, 797 ff. The descent of the J ulian gens was 
a familiar Vergilian theme (cf. Georg. 8, 35), and the return 
to the sky was equally well known. The reference in the pas- 
sage to the Thunderer is due to the temple of solid marble that 
«was dedicated in 22 B. C. This is again referred to in 5, 289-90, 
Augustus being the main character portrayed. 

The Fourth Book has two passages bearing on the question. 
"The first has reference to the island Rhodes (c. 4, 764-6) : 


Est Rhodos hospitium recturi principis orbem, 
Tumque domus vere solis, cui tota sacrata est, 
Cum eaperet lumen magni sub Caesare mundi. 
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The participle recturi is future to the time of the residence of 
Tiberius at Rhodes, and may refer either to the time of his 
adoption by Augustus, or to that when he assumed the reins of 
government. If the first interpretation is taken, it must refer 
to some time later than the death of Gaius in 4 B.C., or with 
more probability to the renewal of his tribunician power. This 
renewal, probably for life, was in 9 A. D. according to Suetonius 
(Tib. 16), or in 13 A.D. according to Dio (54, 28, 1); see 
Furneaux on Tacitus Ayn. 1, 10, 7% Either date chosen as the 
time near to which Manilius wrote will be in harmony with that 
of the defeat of the Germans and the triumph of Tiberius. The 
second passage is in 4, 932-6, the last line of which is 


Maius et Augusto crescet sub principe caelum. 


Whether we read crescet or crescit the line expresses what Horace 
gives in Odes 1, 12, 51 tu secundo Caesare regnes. 

However, there is one passage (5, 510-20) which may be 
interpreted as referring to a date within the reign of Tiberius. 
This begins 


Hine augusta nitent sacratis munera templis, 


and also contains 


Hine Pompeia manent veteris monumenta triumphi 
Non extincta acie, semper recentia flammis, 


and the words hinc lenocinium formae. The first situation de- 
scribed must be taken as referring to the activities of Augustus 
in restoring and building temples. With reference to this 
we, have the testimony of Suetonius (Aug. 30). The Monumen- 
tum Ancyranum (21, 4, 26) gives the value of the gifts, and 
(19, 4, 1; 91, 4, 80) a list of the buildings which were restored; 
cf. Suetonius (Aug. 29). Here are given the items on which 
Augustus based his declaration (ib. 28): 


Urbem . . . excoluit adeo ut iure sit gloriatus marmoream se relin- 
quere, quam latericam accepisset. 


The key note of the third section is lenocinium formae. This 
is expressly denied for Augustus by Suetonius (Aug. 79) omnis 
lenocinii negligens. Seneca (Dial. 12, 16, 4) makes the same 
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denial for his mother, the first half of whose life fell within the 
reign of Augustus. If we accept as correct the dictum of 
Seneca (Ep. 114, 2) argumentum est luxuriae publicae orationis 
lascivia, and Maecenas as the best representative (ib. 4-7) the 
words of Manilius are preeminently fitted for ‘the time of 
Augustus. 

Because of the words semper recentia flammis the second 
section of the passage is taken as referring to the year 22 A. D. 
when, according to Suetonfus (Tib. 4%), the emperor restored: 
the temple.of Pompey which had been burned.. The importance 
of the act is also set forth by other writers, Vell. Patere. (2, 130, 
1); Seneca (Dial. 6, 22, 4) ; Tacitus (Ann. 3, 72, 4), although 


‘the last gives not the performance, but the promise, Caesar ex- 


structurum pollicitus est. As the section occurs between two 
which refer to the time of Augustus, there would be a lack of 
harmony if an event in the reign of Tiberius intervened. As the 
last of the Fourth book was written Augusto sub principe, to 
place the Fifth book after 22 A. D. is to assume an interval of 
eight or more years between the writing of the two books. 

The triumph of Pompey was in 60 B. C. and the theater was 
built in 55 B.C., so that there must have been an interval dur- 
ing which the monumenta were deposited in some other place. 
Some passages in Pliny, N. H., have a bearing on this phase of 
the question. Following a laudation of Pompey he states in 7, 


` 95, 26 (27): hos honores urbi tribuit'in delubro Minervae quod 


ex manubiis dieabat. He also mentions in 37, 11, 5, as dedicated 
by Pompey, dactyliothecam quae Mithridatis fuerat inter dona 
in Capitolio. There is a statement of similar import sec. 18: 
Primus Pompeius capides et pocula ex eo triumpho Capitolino 
lovi dicavit. He also states that Pompey in his second con- 
sulship, 55 B.C., dedicated a temple to Venus Victrix. With 
this evidence of the distribution of the material by Pompey, it 
is not necessary to assume that the words of Manilius must refer 
to the restoration of the temple by Tiberius. They may as well 
be taken as referring to the restoration by Augustus in 32 B. C.; 
cf. M. A. 20, 4, 9. If this interpretation is correct the Manilian ` 
passage was written throughout to present conditions under 
Augustus. : 
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I. : 


'The.literary relationships of Manilius are fairly well defined. 
He drew freely from Lucretius, Vergil and Horace, but there 
are only a few indications of his use of the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid. He mentions the fable about Phaethon (1, 735 ff.) : 


Fama etiam antiquis ad nos descendit ab annis, 


but neither here nor in 4, 834 ff. doeg the narrative, verbally at 
least, bear any resemblarke to the story told by Ovid, and the 
suggestion may be from Lucretius (5, 670-739). What he tells 
of Deucalion (4, 831 ff.) is put within less than three lines, and 
the reference to Meleager is within four (5, 175 ff.). The ac- 
count of Andromeda (5, 588-619) is practically of the same 
length as that in Ovid (Met. 4, 670-739), but it is in many 
respects a different story, there being only a few words that are 
the same, and these in different connections. A fair illustration 
of the two narratives is M. 613 and O. 740: 


Perfundit liquido Perseus in marmore corpus: 
Ipse manus hausta victrices abluit unda. 


If known to Manilius, Ovid's treatment of these episodes could 
not have been more than suggestions. Yet similarities in diction 
point to the probable use of the opening lines of the Metamor- 
phoses. This begins with In nova as does Manilius 8, 1. Ovid 
has (1, 7 and 16) rudis indigestaque moles . . . sic erat in- 
stabilis terra, with which we may compare the words of Manilius 
(1, 148 and 168) digestum and stabilis, the affirmatives of the 
negatives of Ovid. The latter writes of the elements (Met. 1, 
2” ff.) ignea vis . . . emicuit, proximus . . . ultima. 
Manilius has (1, 149) ignis . . . se sustulit, proximus . . . 
ultima. One of these seems dependent on the other, although 
Ovid's verb is probably from Aen. 5, 319, and that of Manilius 
from Lucretius 5, 458. There can not be any doubt in regard 
to the relation of Met. 1, 19 and Manilius 1, 141: 


Frigida pugnabant calidis umentia siecis: 
Frigida nec ealidis desint, aut humida siccis. 


Ovid writes of his own work in the Tristia (1, 7, 24): 


Pluribus exemplis scripta fuisse reor. 
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In December 8 A. D. he was on the Adriatic Sea, and this line 
was written some time during the next year; seé ib. 1, 4. If we 
take reor as a modest scio it fixes approximately the date of 
publication of the Metamorphoses, and there would be time 
enough by the end of the reign of Augustus for Manilius to 
become acquainted at least with the first part of the poem. It 
the Astronomica had been published in 22 A.D., or later, we 
Should expect that Manilius would give evidence of utilizing its 
material throughout his Work. Thig he does not do, and we 
interpret this fact as due to the publication of Ovid’s poem 
rather near to his own. 


TII. 


There are several points in the poem, in addition to the ones 
already considered, where Manilius seems to have had in mind 
conditions under Augustus. While it is impossible to divide the 
current of general events so that we may say in every case that 
this belongs to Augustus and this to Tiberius, yet, if the work 
were addressed to the latter, there would be & marked incon- 
gruity in dedicating the work to one emperor, and then filling it 
with illustrations drawn from the other. This might be due to 
the greater work of Augustus, still it would be an incongruity. - 

The object of Manilius, especially in the Fourth and Fifth 
Books, was to trace the influences of the constellations on the 
destinies of men. It is safe to assume that in delineating certain 
characters he drew on Roman history, not merely on his imagina- 
tion. A few citations will be given which point to Augustus. 
The first of these is 2, 816-9 which begins with hnc as do the 
different sections of 5, 510 f., see above p. 161, and sets forth: 
the same conditions as does 1, 8 augustis parentem legibus 
orbem. The most noticeable line is 817: 

Reddere iura foro, componere legibus orbem. Suetonius 
(Aug. 21) is filled with illustrations of the actions mentioned in 
the line, and (ib. 34) sets forth his work as a legislator and 
' reformer. Even more specific is 4, 547-52, with legesque rogabit, 
and closing with et caeli post terras iura manebunt. This 
appreciation of the lawgiver, together with the ‘prophecy of 
deification in the last statement, surely points to Augustus 
whose birthday was September 23. 
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The birthday of Livia was January 80, and this accounts for 
the association of Libra and Aquarius in 2, 629-30, the state- 
ment containing, 


Unum pectus habent fideique immobile vinclum. 


The separate influence of the two signs is portrayed in terms 
suited to Augustus and Livia. The last lines giving the power of 
Libra are (4, 209-13) : 


Perpetuus populi frivato in limine praetor. 
Non alio potius genitus sit Servius astro. 


The deft compliment in mentioning Servius, end in substituting 
perpetuus ... praetor for the metrically unmanageable tri- 
bunicia potestas would surely not escape the notice of the 
princeps Augustus. The conventional interpretation of the in- 
fluence of Aquarius, as associated with water, is given in 4, 259- 
972. The view is entirely different in 4, 571-2: 


Quod si quem sanctumque velis, castumque probumque, 
His tibi nascetur, cum primus Aquarius exit. 


This is merely a statement of the characteristics of Livia, set 
forth in the masculine in accordance with the rules of rhetoric. 
With this may be placed 4, 124-139 which has in it a possible 
touch of flattery for her. This deals chiefly with work in wool: 
Ipsa suismet Adseruit Pallas manibus dignumque putavit. The 
situation is similar to that described by Suetonius (Aug. 64): 
Filiam et neptes ita instituit ut etiam lanificio adsuefaceret; and 
again (id. 783): "Veste non temere alia quam domestica usus 
est, ab sorore et uxore et filia neptibusque confecta. Another 
passage in Manilius (4, 90-92), apparently of general applica- 
tion, has a peculiar significance in connection with Augustus: 
Nec sunt immensis opibus venalia fata; 


Sed rapit ex tecto funus fortuna superbo, 
Indicitque rogum summis statuitque sepulerum. 


The same theme is touched on by Horace (Odes 1, 35, 3) 
superbos Vertere funeribus triumphos, and is developed with 
reference to the family of Augustus by Seneca (Dial. 11, 14-18). 
He states concerning Divus Augustus, et generos ille amisit et 
liberos et nepotes, mentioning Octavia, Gaius and Lucius; for 
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Tiberius only Drusus, and he of the time of Augustus. Notice 
ihe further statement (ib. 16, 4) : Fortuna quae ex eis penatibus 
ausa est funera ducere ex quibus erat deos petitura. Similar 
in import is 1, 40-5 containing a reference to the conquerors of 
the. East, and also to the Euphrates and the Nile. In the mind 
of Manilius the character might be Alexander (4, 762), but the 
interpretation of the men of his generation would be far different, 
for the Euphrates and the Nile were, in their thoughts, asso- 
ciated with the activities of Augustus. Vergil has (Aen. 8, 726) 
Euphrates ibat iam mollior undis, and Horace the equivalent 
. (Odes 2, 9, 21-3). The Nile is also mentioned (Aen. 6, 800) 
and Odes (3, 3, 46) extendat oras . . . qua tumidus rigat arva 
Nilus. l 

There is a noteworthy passage (5, 487-93) wherein is set forth 
the influence of the constellation Aquila. The name in itself 
was suggestive of war to the Roman, and Manilius has in his 
description, : 


: Regis erit magnive ducis per bella minister.. 


Passing by any fancied resemblance of the names Aquila and 
Agrippa, the minister who is placed on an equality with the 
emperor in Aen. 8, 682 f£., and who won the novel honor of a 
naval erown,? is certainly worthy of the commendation of 
Manilius, under whatsoever constellation. he may have been 
born; ef. 1, 798. 

We are not prepared to state just how far Manilius intended 
that. his descriptions of the influence of the constellations, in 
the confused state of the Roman calendar, should have a definite 
application. Some that have been given seem suited to the 
reformed calendar; there are others which do not. The birth- 
day of Tiberius was November 16th, and fell under Sagittarius; 
yet the character portrayed in 4, 560-67 is Pompey, born Sep- 
tember 30, glorious in war, leading great triumphs, Fortune 
envies him as it did Hannibal. These items resemble those 
given in the description of Pompey (4, 50-56). Similar to this 
is the portrayal of the man born under Erigone (4, 189-202). 
In his equipment he is the poet par excellence, ore tenero . . . 
studium . . . doctis artibus . . . causas viresque rerum. ; , 


8 Livy Epit. 129; Vell. Paterc. 2, 81,3; Pliny N. H. 16, 7, 4(3). 
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decus linguae . . . regnum loquendi . . . oculos mentis. AL ` 
though he was born October 15, this fits Vergil from beginning 
to end: 

Nee fecundus erit (quid mirum in Virgine) partus. 


The passdges given referring to the Emperor are suited to 
Augustus rather than to Tiberius. In addition to this the 
general tone of.the work reflects conditions under Augustus. 
This is true in the portrayal of qonstellations productive of 
characters such as Augustus and Livia. The work must also 
be considered in -the light of the ethical attitude of Manilius. ' 
Julius Caesar and Pompey are presented (4, 50-60) as illustra- 
tions of the power of fate. -The former is also incidentally men- 

tioned (1, 913): 


Perque patris pater Augustus vestigia vicit. 


There seems to be in-the poem a studied effort not to dim the 
brilliancy of the’ acts of his successor by introducing the deeds 
of “the foremost man of all this world.” Nothing is said of 
"Caesar's reform of the Calendar, an act that must have been of 
the most intense interest to Manilius. We may fairly assume 
that, had the poem been written under Tiberius, there would ` 
have been shown the same restraint in not dimming his acts by 
setting forth those of the greater Augustus. In other words, if 
written under Tiberius the Astronomica.would be widely differ- 
ent in the delineation of personal character, giving not so much 
that is Augustan, and so little that can be even assumed to be 
Tiberian. l g 
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A SUPPLEMENT TO COOPER AND GUDEMAN’S 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE POETICS OF 
ARISTOTLRE. 


A Bibliography of the Poetics of Aristotle, by Lane Cooper 
and Alfred Gudeman, was published in 1928. Since then, 
repeated examinations of the book by the compilers, the re- 
viewers, and other scholars, have revealed some of the errors 
that inevitably occur among 1583 entries. Also, several import- 
ant titles that should have been inclyded have come to light. 
Further, during 1928-1930 new studies of the Poetics, and 
studies bearing upon the Poetics, have been published. At the 
request of the comp. ers, therefore, I have attempted this supple- 
ment, to include ornitted titles, new titles that have appeared 
since 1928, and corrections of the Bibliography. 

I do not hold that this supplement is exhaustive; it is as ex- 
haustive as I could make it. Since I have had to rely upon the 
libraries in Ithaca, Pittsburgh, New York, and Washington, I 
have been unable personally to examine several important articles 
and books. Professor Gudeman of Munieh has provided addi- 
tional titles of Continental publications, Professor Walter L. Bul- 
lock of the University of Chicago has furnished Italian titles; 
both have generously aided in the corrections. Since my first 
undertaking the work, I have been constantly dependent upon 
Professor Cooper for suggestion and criticism. Unless otherwise 
indicated, however, I have personally examined all the publica- 
tions here listed. The entries provided by Professors Gudeman 
and Bullock which I have been unable to verify for myself are 
marked with G or B. With these exceptions, I am alone 
responsible for any errors that may occur in the Supplement. 


I. Brong, REPRINTS, TRANSLATIONS OF THE POETIOS. 


Bywater, Ingram. Aristotle’s Poetics: Longinus on the Sub- 
lime. Edited with an Introduction by Charles Sears Baldwin. 
New York, 1930. Pp. xiii + 133. [Reprint (pp. 8-53), with a 
few indicated omissions, of Bywater’s translation of the Poetics.] 


Tkat [Tkatsch], Jaroslav. Die arabische Uebersetzung der 
Poetik des Aristoteles und die Grundlage der Kritik des griech- 
ischen Textes, I. In Wiener Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
phil.-hist. Klasse. Leipzig, 1928. Pp. 283. [Introduction, 
pp. 1-219; Arabic text with Latin translation and notes to the 

- Arabie text, pp. 220-83.] [G] 
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II. COMMENTARIES AND ARTICLES. 


Bignami, Ernesto. La catarsi tragica in Aristotele. In Rivista 
di filosofia neo-scolastica 18 (1926). 103-24, 215-52, 335-62. 

Blatt, J. Zur xdbapow zët «waÜguárev. In Philologische 
Wochenschrift 50 (1930). 527-8. 

Bulle Heinrich. Das Bühnenbild bei Aristoteles. I» Phil- 
ologus 84 (1929). 252-7. 

Cooper, Lane. [Review of] 'The Poeties, trans. by W. Hamil- 
ton Fyfe. London and New York, 39297. Im American Journal 
of Philology 49 (1928).9 293-5. 

. [Review of] F. L. Lucas, Tragedy, in Relation to 
Aristotle's Poeties. In Modern Language Notes 44 (1929). 
130-2. : 

Denniston, John Dewar. Ar. Poet. 1453°27-8. In Classical 
Review 43 (1929). 60. 

. Gabriele, F. Intorno alla versione araba della Poetica di 
Aristotele. In Rendiconti della R. Accad. Nazionale dei Lincei, 
serie sesta 5 (1929). 224-85. G 

Gallavotti, Carlo. Aristotele, Poet. 1447398. In Rivista di 
filologia e di istruzione classica 8 (1930). 74-7. 

Galli, Umberto. Ancora la ‘mimesi’ secondo Aristotele. In 
Studi italiani di filologia classica 5 (1927). 283. 

Gary, Franklin. Galsworthy and the Poetics. Jn Symposium 
1 (1980). 72-81. 

Geffcken, Johannes. Der Begriff des Tragischen in der 
Antike. In Vorträge der Bibliothek Warburg (1927-1928), pp. 
89-166. Leipzig and Berlin, 1930. [See esp. pp. 122-31.] 

Gohlke, Paul. Ueberblick über die Literatur zu Aristoteles 
(bis 1925). In Jahresbericht über die Fortschritte der klas- 
sischen Altertumswissenschaft 55 (1929). 323-8. 

Grabmann, Martin.  Mittelalterliche lateinische Aristoteles- 
übersetzungen und  Aristoteleskommentare in Handschriften 
spanischer Bibliotheken. (Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-philologische und 
historische Klasse). Munich, 1928. Pp. 120. [See pp. 40-5.] 

Gudeman, Alfred. [Review of] Rostagni, La Poetica di 
Aristotele, Turin, 1927. In Philologische Wochenschrift 48 

(1928). 881-9, 918-28. 

. [Review of] Tkatsch, Die arabische Uebersetzung der 
Poetik des Aristoteles und die Grundlage der Kritik des griech- 
ischen Textes I, Leipzig, 1928. In Philologische Wochen- 
schrift 49 (1929). 167-78. 

. [Review of] McMahon, Seven Questions on Aristo- 
telian Definitions of Tragedy and Comedy; Herrick, The Poetics 
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of Aristotle in England. In Philologische Wochenschrift 50 
(1930). 1282-93. 

Herrick, Marvin Theodore. The Poetics of Aristotle in Eng- 
land. (Cornell Studies in English XVII.) New Haven, 1930. 
Pp. ix + 196. 

. Aristotle’s Pity and Fear. In Philological Quarterly 
9 (1930). 141-52. 

Levi, G. A. Intorno ad alcuni concetti della: Poetica aristo- 
telica e di quella platonica. In Atene e Roma 8 (1927). 105-33. 
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Pp. 95, "No. 206. Add In Vermischte Schriften von Friedrich 
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P. 175, No. 1583. For B&lletino read, Bollettino. 

P. 198, Index. For Weil, 879, read Weil, 789. 


Marvin T. HERRIOK, 
UNIVERSITY or PITTSBURGH. 


THE ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE LIMITED BY 
CONJUNCTIONS. 


(Addenda to AJP. XLIX, pp. 348-353). 

As further illustrating the use and range of this form of ex- 

pression the following passages may be noted, the character of 

the usage being indicated in parenthesis. ‘ 

Quamquam: Tac. Ann. 1, 10, 7 (adj.) ; 3, 30, 4 (adj.) 5 Plin. 
min. 10, 38, 1 (pr.). 

Quamvis: Verg. Aen. 492 (adj.); Sen. Ep. 90, 7 n ); 
Columella R. R. 3, 10, 14 (pr.); Mela 3, 26 (adj.) ; Tac. 
H. I, 5 (pf.) ; Ann. 14, 43 (pf.). 

Quamlibet: Plin. mai. 8, 50 (q. magna urgente vi). 

Nisi: Cic. Marc. 32 (n. te salvo et in ista sententia manente) ; 

' Att. 18, 81, 3 (pf.); 15, 18, 7 (pf.); Sen. Clem. 1, 1, 2 

(pr.); Stat. Ach. 1, 128 (pf.); Tac. Ann. 4, 67, 2 (adj.). 

Priusquam: Plin. mai. 8, 144 (nec prius ille vulneratus est 
quam cane interempto). 

Quasi: appears first in Ter. Eun. 841 and Ad. 775, with 
perf.; with the perf. also in Cie. De Or. 1, 91; Att. 15, 
8, 2; Tac. Ann. 16, 8; and Flor. 3, 5, 5. 

Tamquam: Sen. Ep. 11, 8 bis (pr.); Tac. Ann. 1, 7, 4 (t. 
vetere re publica et ambiguus—inconcinnity); 1, 7, 8 
(pf.). 

Velut: Vel. 2, 117, 1 (pr.) ; 47, 8 and 64, 4 (pf.); Sen. Ep. 
88, 21 (pr.). In citations for Liv. 64, 88; 30, 2 read 
64, 8; 8, 30, 2. 

Sicuti; Sall. Cat. 58, 5 (s. effeta parente). 

Forsitan: Ovid Her. 9, 181 (£. et pulsa Deianira) ; compare a. 
similar use of haud scio an in Plin. mai. 8, 167 (pretio. 
victo) and of dubiwm an in Tac. Ann. 1, 5, 4 (quaesita 
morte). |: 

To p. 358 (fut. part.) add Columella R. R. 5, 12, 5 reddituro 

volumine; to p. 349 ftn. add: Paul-Strong Princ. of Lang. pp. 

167 £. 


Emory B. LEASE. 
Cousens or TRE Crry op New Yonx. 
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SPENSER’S HESIOD. 


[Edmund Spenser, for his account of the Nereids, depended upon a 
Latin verse translation of Hesiod’s Theogony, by Boninus Mombritius.] 


The extent of Edmund Spenser’s knowledge of Greek, and of 
his use of that language, is still undetermined. I should like 
to present some evidence: of the form in which he used the 
Theogony of Hesiod. It is known that he derived the passage 
on the Nereids (Faerie Queene, IV, xi, 4g-51:) from that source.? 
The works popularly ascribed to Hesiod were published with a 
parallel Latin translation, more often than not, in the sixteenth 
century. In addition to a very faithful parallel Latin version, 
the Basle editions of Hesiod, published in the middle of the 
century, included a verse translation of the Theogony by 
Boninus Mombritius. In the passage on the Nereids, Mom- 
britius translates with considerable freedom, changing the order 
of the names, adding epithets in several cases, and omitting 
. the names of Thoe and Cymatolege. A comparison shows that 
Spenser follows the order of the names in Mombritius, rather 
than-that of Hesiod, that in almost every case he reproduces 
Mombritius's epithets with remarkable fidelity, and that he also 
omits Thoe and Cymatolege, inventing Phao and Poris to fill 
out the number of fifty. 

I reproduce the passage from Mombritius,® indicating the 
order in which the names occur in Spenser by a number above 
each name, and italicizing the epithets which Spenser translates, 


2 8 1 4 6 
Euerate, Thetis, & Proto, Spioque, aod aes 
Budore, Glaucoque procax, Ee Galeria, 


Doto, Dynamens, niueis Bunica lacertis, 


1 A. E. Sawtelle, The Sources of Spenser's Classical Mythology, Boston, 
1896, pp. 89-90; and F. M. Padelford and W. C. Maxwell, * The Com- 
pound Words in Spenser's Poetry," Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, XXV (1926), 511-513. : 

?He was an early humanist (1424-82) whose translation of the 
Theogony was first printed at Ferrara in 1474, reprinted 1490? It was 
jncluded in the Basle editions of the Works of Hesiod, 1542, 1544, 1564, 
1574. I quote from the edition of 1542. 

3 Ll. 274-301; Hesiod, ll. 243-264. 
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Oymothoe, Thalie: quibus addimus Amphitritem, 
Pasitheen, Meliten, formosoque ore Pica: 
Protoque & multos Erato que cepit amando: 
Bulimenen posthac, & quam miramur TE 
Dorida, Hagen: nec te Galatea reliquit, 
Candidiorque comas, faciemque simillima lacti. 
Protomedea subit, Series 'oteaque uirgo: 
Gignitur "Hippothoe formosior, Se 
Ómodoós; molas pelago que temperat undas, 
Ventorumgie ipsos. facili premit ore tumores. 
His Amphitriten, ulnas quæ rore madescit: 
Gignit & ee & tutam Pontopoream. 
Lysianassa subit: nec deerant, ,Laomedia, 
Bione, Oymo, ,pulchraque Holimede corona. 
Nec te Gaie one facili letissima risu: 
Nec te Lia pec te Phá tacemus : 
Nomen & à multis que legibus accipit una, 
ee peperit. subit has Taada sorores, 
Aspicias, nihil est quod iure reprehendere [sic/] possis. 
. Aemula naturæ est studijs, & amabilis equis: 
Egregiam pariter Pénustbén; diuamque Menippen, 
Autonomen, Nesoque parit, iustamque Eegen, 
Addidit Bupompen; & que gerit una parentis 
Aeterni mentem, socis ee dicunt. 


Fallor? an hae numero decies sunt -quinque sorores? 


Hesiod’s epithets, with the parallel Latin translation, and 
Spenser’s equivalent or substitute, are as follows: * 


‘The numbers refer to the order of names in Spenser, as above. 
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10 deiere roseis cubitis nitida white hand 
12 epdecoa iucunda joyous 
17 yaplicooa amabilis sweete 


19 Spenser substitutes Phao for this repetition of 1, probably 
devising the name in imitation of Sao. ` 

21&26 Just at this point occurs Spenser’s second invention, 
Poris, probably in imitation of Doris. The name Doris is 
26th on Spenser’s list. 

2Y eet Bäie speciosa milkewhite 

28 épócoca lepida ` Speedy 

84 Kupoðóry 0^, Ñ kópar éy Aepoadér mróvro 
avoids e Caféov åvépov oiv KuparoMm 
pela mpyóve kal évadópo “Apditpirn 


Cymodoceque, que fluctus in obseuro ponto, 

Et flatus diuinorum uentorum, unà cum Cymatolege, 
Facile mitigat. . 

And she that with her least word can asswage 

The surging seas, when they do sorest rage. 


18* Both Hesiod and Mombritius name Amphitrite twice. 
evopipy pulchros talos habente goodly 
38 diAroppyedys renidens seeming still to smile 
40 eborédavos pulchre coronata Fresh Alimeda,deckt with 
irlond greene. 
41 foBómgyvs ` roseis ulnis predita with salt bedewed wrests. 
44 xapíesca Séuas decora corpore [much praisd] for her 
l brode snowy brests. 
48 viv T parh) Kal elðos dpwpos 
tam indolis gratæ, quàm inculpatæ formæ. 
And she that vertue loves and vice detests 
49 Sin diuina . irue in trust 
- 50 Ñ watpos exe: vóoy üfavárow 
que patris habet animum immortalis. 
learned well to rule her lust. 


Of the fourteen epithets used by Hesiod Mombritius omits 
those for Melite, Thalia, and Hipponoe. For these Spenser - 
seems to have referred to the Greek, or the parallel Latin text, 
although “ sweete? for Melite and “with salt bedewed wrests ” 
for Hyponeo (sic), are not very close renderings of the conven- 
tional Greek “ gracious” and rosy-armed ". “Joyous Thalia” 
is a shade nearer the “ Thalia iucunda” of the parallel Latin 
version than the GaAs épdeooa. of the Greek. 

For the phrases used in describing Amphitrite, Glauconome, 
and Alimeda, Mombritius translates Hesiod, so that Spenser 
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can hardly be said to be following one rather than the other. 
Spenser's epithets for Hippothoe, Menippe, and Nemertea do 
not reproduce those of either the Greek or the Latin poet, but 
he follows Mombritius on the spelling * Nemertea”. The epi- 
thets for Eunica, Galathea, and Cymodoce are distinctly nearer 
to Mombritius than to Hesiod. Euarna follows Mombritius in 
spelling, and her epithet might have been suggested by the Latin 
poet, but not by the Greek. spa is no nearer the one 
than the other. 

So far as the fourteerf epithets Déi concerned it is clear that 
Spenser depended on Mombritius chiefly, although he probably 
referred at least once to the literal Latin translation, but there 
is no evidence that he consulted the Greek text. 

Besides the epithets already mentioned, Spenser borrowed 
from Mombritius his “wanton Glauce, and Galene glad” 
(Glauceque procax, hilarisque Galene), “fairest Pherusa” 
(formosoque ore), “chaste Actea” (uirgo), “ Erato, that doth 
in love delite” (multos Erato que cepit amando), “ Themiste 
just” (iustam), * And she that hight of many heastes Poly- 
nome? (Nomen & à multis que legibus accipit una), and, 
Hio striking of all because it explains Spenser's curious epithet, 

* wondred Agaue” (quam miramur Agauen). ' 

It is true, of course, that several of these epithets are inter- 
pretations of the name, as in the case of Galene, Erato, and 
Themiste, but on the other hand some, like those of Glauce, Gala- 
thea, and Eunica, could not have so originated. Of the epithets 
which Spenser seems to have invented, a few, such.as those of 
Cymothoe, Eulimene, and Pronea, might have been suggested by 
the meaning of the word in Greek, but a good many, like “ swift 
Proto,” “Sao sad,” “light Doto,” “large Lisianassa," seem to 
have been selected chiefly for their sound. Spenser’s chief aim, 
throughout the passage, appears to be the making of exquisite 
verse music. 

His departures from the order of the names in Mombritius 
seem to be almost entirely due to the exigencies of rhyme and 
rhythm. He follows Hesiod in beginning with Proto, but the 
first long skip, to Eulimene, is dictated by the need of a rhyme 
for. Dynamene. With stanza 50 he begins to move over the 
list more freely, as he works in the more difficult names. One 
suspects that Glauconome and Polynome were taken care of 
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before Autonoe was dug up from the bottom of the list to 
rhyme with them, and that perhaps Neso eame along at the 
same time. But throughout Spenser follows the arrangement 
of Mombritius much more closely than he does the order of 
Hesiod.5 

In: the spelling of the names Spenser follows Mombritius 
rather than the literal Latin version, except in the case of 
` Thalia, already mentioned, and Doris. There seems to be no 
authority for the spelling * Hyponeo ? instead of “ Hipponoe ”, 
and the reversal of the two final v@wels may be due, like 
* Endore” for “Endore”, to the printer. “Autonoe” for 
* Autonome” is curious because that seems to be the correct 
reading of the. Greek, but in the Basle edition of 1542 the 
Greek is Aj$rovóug. Spenser may have been following a later, and 
corrected edition, but in that case he should have read “Polynoe” 
also. The dropping of the h from “ Halimeda ” is probably in 
the interest of euphony after the h in fresh (“fresh Alimeda”). 
The digraph e for e in “Panope,” “ Protomedwa,” and 
* Galathea,” seems to represent an attempt, on Spenser’ s part, 
to indicate pronunciation. 

Mombritius usually follows Hesiod more faithfully than he 
does in this passage, and I have found no other evidence that 
Spenser used his version rather than the Greek, or the parallel 
Latin translation, except perhaps that the etymology of the 
word “ Chrysaor” may have suggested the name of Artegall’s 
sword. Hesiod says that Chrysaor was so named because “ he 
held a golden blade in his hands." This remark Mombritius 
expands as follows: 


Alter ab aurato, manibus quem fulminat, ense, 
Fit Chrypsaor (sic/): sonat ensis Aor, sonat & Chrysos aurum." 


The Basle editions of Hesiod are the only ones, so far as I can 
find, that reprinted Mombritius's translation of the T'heogony. 
The first of these editions contains a dedicatory epistle ad- 


3 The order of Spenser’s Nereids, as they occur in Hesiod, is as fol- 
lows: 1, 2, 6, 13, 5; 3, 9, 8, 16, 4; Thoe, 12, 17, 15, 20, 14, 23, 10, 7, 
1, 18, 11, 22, 29, 25, 26, 24, 27, 28, 41, 34; Cymatolege, 13, 45, 37, 40, 
38, 33, 43, 32, 42, 39, 35, 30, 48, 44, 49, 36, 46, 47, 31, 50. 

* The Loeb text reads, Atrovéy. 

TIL 326-7; Hesiod, 1. 283; Faerie Queene, V, i, 9-10. 
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dressed to Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, by John 
Birchman “ bibliopola S. D.”, dated June 1542. The title page 
is undated. Besides the parallel Greek and Latin texts of the 
“Opera et Dies,” “Scutum Herculis," and * Generatio Deorum," 
there are two Latin verse translations of the “ Opera et Dies", 
one by Nicolaus Valla, and the other by Ulpius Franekerensis, 
a verse translation of the * Clypeus Herculis,” two verse trans- 
lations of the “ Generatio. Deorum ", the one by Mombritius, 
and one by “ Burcardo Pylade Brixigno ”, i. e., J. F. Buccardus; 
finally there is the Greek*text of the Scholia of Joannes Tzetzes 
on these three works of Hesiod. The presence of the Scholia 
is interesting because, according to Miss Sawtelle, Spenser used 
them as a source for at least four of his mythological references. 
They were omitted from the edition of 1544, and apparently 
from that of 1564, but the Basle edition of 1574 contains the 
Scholia of Tzetzes “ nunc primum ex graeco sermone in latinum 
<conversa> et in lucem <edita> a Georgio Henischio.” 

Spenser’s use of the translation of Mombritius for the pas- 
sage on the Nereids, and perhaps even for the whole T'heogony, 
is at best only negative evidence of the poet’s knowledge of 
Greek. He may have preferred the Latin verses because they 
gave a more elaborate account of the Nereids, or because he felt 
the Latin as poetry more readily than he did the Greek. But 
his failure to observe that Mombritius had omitted Thoe and 
Cymatolege points toward a rather complete disregard of the 
Greek and parallel Latin texts. 


JOSEPHINE WATERS BENNETT. ` 
Torts CoLLixoGE. 


"REPORTS. 


RuzrNISCHES MusEUM, LXXVII (1928). 


Pp. 1-20. Ernst Madss, Thalamos und Gamos. 6dAapos is 
related to 0íAos (Laconian oddos). From Hesychius we have 
odhur| dpxe mapà ‘PivOon (where épke =‘ Geflecht? is meant), 
and caía] màéypa xaddOor Opowv, 6 èri Kedadrys dopoPow ai 
Adkatvai of Sè Boila. Also Oadororot are makers of baskets. 
Thus A 0óAos as well as ó gapos =‘ geflochtenes Haus. The 
circular form was characteristic of this type of building. Even ` 
when other material was used but the round form retained, the 
old name remained the same. 'Eraóňta; the name of the second 
day of the marriage festival, was so called because it was a * Fest 
auf der aM? or ‘in the éravAos/ Originally the actual marriage 
ceremony was completed. in one of the ‘Hofraéume.’ ' yapetv 
' originally meant * wAjoat orépparos,’ ‘ omepparicat,’ *ometpew, and 
yäpos = *amópos) yápos is related to yépos (yéguo) and yópos as 
*Sduos (in Sdu-ap, ‘das Haus ordnend?) is to déuw and Gópos. 


Pp. 21-38. Johannes Th. Kakridis, Der Fluch des Theseus im - 
‘ Hippolytos.’ In the Hippolytus it is mentioned that Poseidon 
has promised to fulfill three wishes for Theseus. Theseus uses 
the first to bring destruction to his son. Why does he not avail 
himself of the other two to save Hippolytus after learning of 
his innocence? Has he already employed them, possibly to save 
himself from the Labyrinth, or to secure his return from Hades? 
Kakrides thinks not. Euripides nowhere states that this is the 
final wish. Theseus seems never to ‘have tested the gift of 
Poseidon and to doubt its efficacy. To insure his son's instant 
death he asks the god to fulfil] all three wishes at the same time. 
We are to read (in vv. 887 ff.) : as épol more ápàs bméoyov opge, pg 
(— auf einmal, una, adverbial; cf. ee fv, els plav) karépyaca: 
kAtev (or bédov) éuóv waid’, etc. torov replaced kXóev or Zéien 
or some other word owing to a misconception of the meaning 
of pag. 
‘Pp. 34-50. Adolf Busse, Zur Musiküsthetik des Aristoteles. 
A summary of the views of Aristotle, a comparison of these views 
. with those of Plato, and remarks on the late date of composition 
of The Politics © 7 as compared to that of the first six chapters - 
of 8 | 


Pp. 51-104. Otto Herzogt, Datierung der 'Tragódien des 
Seneca. The conclusions of Herzog as to the date of composition 
of Seneca’s tragedies are as follows: Thyestes, in the first years 
of Seneca’s banishment, about 48; Medea, 45/46; Hercules 
furens, in the last years of banishment, about 48; Phaedra, in 
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last years of banishment, about 48; Troades, after the period of 
exile, about 53; Oedipus, 60/61; Agamemnon, about 62; Her- 
cules Oeíaeus, in the last years of Seneca’s life; Phoenissae, 
Shortly before the death of Seneca. 


Pp. 105-119. MISZELLEN. . 


P. 105. Eduard Schwyzer, Nochmals zu Kallimachos Epigr. 
44. Additional argument to support Schwyzer’s conjecture: 
obros ó evyápygs (Rhein. Mus. 15, 447 £). 


Pp. 106-108. Wilhelm Ensslin, Zu den Mosaikinschriften 
der Korporationen in Os$ia. In No. 34 of the inscriptions show- 
ing the stationes of the corporations, for SVFCC Ensslin pro- 
poses to read: S(tatio) n(egotiatorum) f(rumentariorum) 
c(oloniae) C(urbitanae). In No. 23 NF (rather than NE), 
stand for N(egotiatores) F(rumentarii); in No: 88, SCF for 
S(tatio) C(orporis) F(rumentariorum) (?); in No. 42, 
(n)avium d... m... or (n) AVIUM D is probably for , 
C (uratores) [or C(orpus) ] C (uratorum) Navium D(e) S(t^).. 


Pp. 108-111. Eduard Schwyzer, Zum römischen Verwandten- 
_kuss. Discussion of the custom together with citation of pas- 
sages from Aristotle, Plutarch, etc. ^ 


P. 112. Otto Weinreich, Martial XI 43, Petron. 140, 5 und 
Pariser Zauberpapyrus Z. 326. 


Pp. 113-126. Hugo Stier, Dardanellen oder Besikabai? The 
camp of the Greeks at Troy was on the shores of the Dardanelles 
near the mouth of the Scamander and not on the shores of the 
Bay of Besika. The course of the Scamander was at that time 
probably unimpeded, and the land at its mouth was not swampy. 
The Scamander flowed along the western edge of the battlefield. 


Pp. 127-152. Ulrich Hoefer, Pseudo-Skymnos und Eratosthe- 
nes. Hoefer denies the theory of H. Berger (Geschichte der ` 
wiss. Erdk. der Griechen? 530) that the work of the Pseudo- 
Seymnus is nothing but a collection of excerpts from Herodotus 
and other writers added to an enumeration of peoples, cities, and 
rivers of the Mediterranean districts. Ps.-Sc. names Eratosthe- 
nes as one of his sources and there are many passages that seem 
to show the influence of the great geographer. The theory of 
Meier Marx [Sammlung der Fragmente des Ephoros (1815) ] 
that Ps.-Sc. follows Ephorus when he mentions no other source 
cannot be proved, at least for the descriptions of Macedon, 
Thrace, and the regions of the Pontus. 


Pp. 153-159. Walther Schwahn, Zu Hekatiios von Teos. 
Diodorus’ account of Perdiccas’ campaign against Ptolemaeus 
(18, 33-36) is apparently based on the Aiyurriaxd of Hecataeus 
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of Abdera or of Teos. Hecataeus’ work was propaganda written 
in the interests of Egypt and of Ptolemaeus and probably by 
order of the latter. The description of the funeral of Alexander 
(18, 26-28) was also in all probability borrowed from Hecataeus. 


Pp. 160-173. W. Morel, Emendationen im Athenaeus. Dis-' 
cussion of.twenty-seven passages. 


Pp. 174-179. Adolf Wilhelm, IG. VII 2412 und IG. VII 
2411. These two fragments of decrees found in Thebes quite 
probably belong together. If so, the date is the end of the third 
or the beginning of the secotid century B. C. Restoration of No. 
2412 and discussion of Dittenberger’s restoration of 2411. 


Pp. 180-181. Adolf Wilhelm, Zu einer Inschrift aus Ephesos. 
The last three lines of the inscription (H. Dessau Inscr. lat. sel. 
8830, Ephesos III, pp. 117 f. No. 29) should read: év rois déxa 


Tis éripedetas | tov Sixdv poorávra, r[òv] | ris érapxeías ocrf[ pa]. 


Pp. 182-184. Alexander Haggerty Krappe, Atreus Lamm. 
Ing Air "th, zs found in the Greek tragedians and in Seneca, 
the {amb is a symb i of dominion; the possessor of the lamb 
retained the royal power. In the Iranian History of Artach&ir 
4 Papakén a ram Seems to play the same part. The story is 
found in a slightly ferent form in Firdusi’s Book of Kings 
[Le LY sre des Rois, trans. J. Mob’, V (Paris 1877), pp. 280 ff.]. 


Pp. 185-187. Friedrich Pfister, Ein Kultbrauch auf Delos 
nach Kallimachos. In the conclusion of Callimachus Hymn to 
Delos, the sailors are to dance about the altar, beat upon it, and 
bite into the trunk of the sacred olive that they may receive a 
portion of the divine power believed to reside in these objects. 


Pp. 188-198. Friedrich Bórtzler, Venus Calva.  Bórtzler 
believes with Wissowa (Ges. Ab? p. 182) that there was never 
any worship of a bald Venus among the Greeks or the Romans, 
and denies that bald statues of the goddess ever existed. 
Eitrem's attempt (Class. Eev. 1923, pp. 14-16) to reconstruct 
from two scholia >“ Jery. Aen. 1, 720; Iliad 2, 820) the statue 
of an androgynous Venus on horseback, wearing a beard and 
holding a comb, rests on false assumptions. In the scholium of 
Servius, the ‘ Venus Calva’ probably means a Venus of the 
calvae, a Venus said to have been worshipped by Roman women 
who had lost their hair. The origin of the legend is not clear, 
but the sources of parts of the scholium may be Cornelius Labeo 
and Verrius Flaccus. 


Pp. 199-205. Th. Birt, Macte esto und Zugehóriges. In the 
phrase macte esto, macte is not a vocative but an adverb, as in 
bene est, male est, etc. The quantity of the macte is spondaic, 
and before Vergil there is no passage where it is necessary to 
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scan it as a trochee. The famous passage of Vergil (Aen. 
9,641) is probably responsible for the view that macte is always 
a vocative. Here, however, the esto is missing and macte is a 
true vocative. 


Pp. 206-214. Th. Birt, Sublimus, sublimis, sublimen. These 
words have nothing to do with limen. No single passage in 
Roman literature presupposes any connection with» threshold. 
The real derivation is uncertain. The most probable, etymology 
is from *tol appearing in tuli and tetuli. When *tol passes over 
into the d-declension, there is formed *toldtus, *tlatus, latus; 
in the 4-declension it passes over iato tolatim. From *subtu- 
latus we have *subtlatus, Sublatus. The termination -mus served 
to form verbals like almus, fimus, and fumus. 1f we assume that 
*tol also passed over into the i-stems, we can explain a *subtolire, 
to which *subtulimus, *subtlimus, sublimus would be related as 
almus to alere. Thus sublimus = ‘der Hochgehobene. Subli- 
mis is to sublimus as inermis to inermus, and sublimus is the 
older form. Sublimen was a third masc. nom. form beside sub- 
limis and sublimus, and is to be compared to lien, splen, pecten, 
turben, and flamen. If the pien of inscriptions is to be regarded 
as a nom., then pien is to pius == sublimen to sublimus. Then 
as pien from pieniissimus, so possibly sublimen from subli- 
mentissimus. 


Pp. 215-218. R. Zimmermann, Das Dreimorengesetz und der 
expiratorische Akzent. Greek accent, from the time when the 
three-syllable law went into effect, must have been expiratory; 
or conversely, there is clearly no cause for the three-syllable law 
but the expiratory character of the accent. 


Pp. 219-221. W. Havers, Auslassung von Flexionssilben im 
Griechischen. Examples of phenomena in Greek somewhat 
similar to those occurring in Latin vas argenteis, palm et crini- 
bus for vasis argenteis and palmis et crinibus. ‘In Greek the 
usage seems to be limited to the article and the following sub- 
stantive. However, cases like 84AX' dvvyas (Hes. scut. 254) for 
BéAXov Óvvxas occur. 

Pp. 221-224. F. Dornseiff, In Hom lecken die Mäuse die 
Mühlsteine. In Seneca’s Apocolocyntosis chap. 8, the sentence: 
quia Romae, inquis, mures molas lingunt, is to be interpreted: 
* At Rome the mice in despair lick the millstones because they 
can find nothing else) They are on short rations there, every- 
thing frugal and in the Spartan style, and no Graeco-Egyptian 
excesses like the marrying of one's sister are allowed. 


Pp. 225-261. Eduard Schwyzer, Zu griechischen Inschriften 
(Continuation of Ehein. Mus. LXXII 426 ff. and LXXIII 
426 ff.). (8). Zu den Tafeln von Herakleia (IG. XIV 645). 
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(9). Zum Eid der Drerier (GDI. 4952). (10). Zur Tempel- 
ordnung von Oropos (IG. V1I 235). 


Pp. 262-288. Wilhelm Bannier, Zum neuen ersten Bande der 
attischen Inschriften.. Notes on several inscriptions of the new 
volume. i 


Pp. 289-292. A. Kocevalov, Kóopos in der Bedeutung 
*Kosmenkollegium? in den kretischen Dialektinschriften. In 
the inscriptions of the earlier period, xécpos was used in the 
sense *Kosmenkollegium ;? only in the later inscriptions does 
the plural séouer make its appearance in that meaning. Ditten- 
berger (Syll.,? note 1 to No. 524) asgmes that the first usage 
had already given way to the second in the second half of the 
third century B. C. Kocevalov, however, thinks that the singular 
was in use to a very late period (to the end of the second 
century). 


Pp. 293-328. Robert Philippson, Verfasser und Abfassungs- 
zeit der sogenannten Hippokratesbriefe. The letters, which fall 
into two distinct groups, are yet by the same author. However, 
they were revised for a second edition with considerable changes. 
The sixth letter, in its oldest form (p’) is addressed to a 
Gorgias. This is replaced in our older MSS. by a letter ad- 
dressed to a Demetrius. Gorgias may possibly be the rhetor of 
the second half of the first century B. C. whose book on the 
figures was translated by Rutilius Lupus, and who was a teacher 
of oratory to Cicero's son in Athens in 44 B. C. The Demetrius 
may be Demetrius of Magnesia, who had some literary connection 
with Atticus, and is mentioned in connection with Democritus 
(Diog. Laert. Bk. 9, 6). If so, the date of the earlier edition of 
the letters falls before 44 B.C. The author was probably a 
teacher of Asianism at Athens about this period. 


Pp. 329-334. Otto Immisch, Aus antiken Küchen. Immisch 
uses Apicius (7,9) to explain Petronius 38, 15, and reads: 
apros gausapatos opera pistorià, bis coctos or apros gausapatos, 
bis coctos Pistor(ens»es (with a reference to Plaut. Capt. 
160 ff.). Again Immisch uses Apicius (4, 5) to defend his ex- 
planation of Theocritus 14, 17 [ Ehein. Mus. 76 (1927), 337 ff. ]. 


Pp. 335-886. MISZELLEN. 


Pp. 385. Rudolf Thurneysen, Zu Mutunus Tutunus. Thur- 
neysen suggests an Old Irish etymology from grammarians of 
the ninth and tenth centuries. Moth — membrum virile; toth 
== membrum muliebre. The original forms were possibly miito- 
and tito-. The gender and inflection of the words is unknown. 
The double name did not indicate a phallic god, but expressed 
the union of the two membra, as would be natural in the case 
of ar Hochzeitsgott.’ 
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P. 336. W. Meyer-Lübke, Lateinisch cullio. A possible ex- 
planation suggested for the gloss: SES cullio (CGIL. 8, 168, 
48; 257, 16). 


Pp. 337-360, Friedrich Marx, Der “Tragiker Phrynichus. 
Discussion of the life and literary activity of Phrynichus to- 
gether with a consideration of the MiAjrov dAwsis, its purpose, 
ancient notices as to the performance, and the reported punish- 
ment of Phrynichus following its presentation. In his discus- 
sion of the Phoenissae, Marx presents the theory that this play 
is later than the Persae of Aeschylus, and attempts & reconstruc- 
tion of the plot. Thesbattle of Mycale plays a part in the 
Phoenissae similar to that of Salamis in the Persae. The Phoe- 
nissae was probably produced shortly after 472. 


Pp. 861-383. Wolfgang Aly, Form und Stoff bei Thukydides. 
A discussion of Thucydides’ attitude toward his subject matter. 
Is he primarily an investigator of facts, or is he at times carried 
away by the artistic purpose of his work? In dealing with this 
question, Aly singles out for examination the four speeches said 
to have been delivered at the assembly of the\allies at Sparta 
(Bk. 1). He finds here what he considers definite traces of a 
later version and arrangement together with additions for which 
.a changed attitude on the part of Thucydides toward the war and 
its causes is responsible. The conclusion is that these speeches 
and the situation in general were very freely dealt with by 
Thucydides in the interest of the artistic design of his work as a 
whole. 


Pp. 384-395. J. Weidgent, Zum Thukydidestext. Notes on 
twenty-nine passages of the seventh and eighth books. 


Pp. 396-416. Friedrich Wilhelm, Zu Lukianos Tarpidos - 
éykópuov. Analysis of the work with a view to determining its 
sources and the question of its genuineness. The author has had 
a sophistic training, shows traces of Platonic and Stoic influence, 
a preference for Homer, and acquaintance with Thucydides, 
Xenophon, the Attic orators, and later writers. The work is 
very probably Lucian’s, and belongs to his rhetorical period. 


Pp. 417-481. Hans Oppermann, Plotin-Handschriften. (2). 
Die Familie T und die Lücke in Enn. IV 7. Description’ and 
history of Monacensis Graecus 449 (Mre) and of Marcianus 
240 (Ma). Ma and Mr are from a common source D (a Gorty- 
nian MS.). All of our MSS. go back to an archetype that con- 
tained a lacuna due to the loss of a leaf. Ma is not the work of a 
careful copyist, but that of a critical scholar. We can, therefore, 
disregard this MS. for the family T, and confine our attention 
to the use of Me. 
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P. 432. MISZELLEN. ] 
Pp.432. Mauritius Schuster, Ad Martialis epigr. IX 67. An 
attempt to explain the spurcitiae of this epigram. ` 
set 432. Friedrich Cornelius, Berichtigung (zu LXXIV, p. 
Pp.432. R. Thurneysen, Zu diesem Band S. 385. —— 
Pp. 433-486. Register. \ 


ROBERT PARVIN STRICKLER. 
SOUTHWESTERN, MEMPHIS. * , 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE (1928). 


Pp. 5-24. T. Walek-Ozernecki. La chronologie de la pre- 
miére guerre de Macédoine. An examination of doubtful points 
in the chronology of the first Macedonian War. The author 
notes that even dates attested by our sources are contested and 
rejected by scholars. His method is to examine the dates 
handed down as to their precise validity and thence draw con- 


clusions as to events whose chronology is barely attested or. 


attested indirectly. For example the time of the alliance be- 
tween the Romans and Aetolians is given by Livy as the autumn 
of 211. Examining and rejecting as insufficient the arguments 
against this date, thé author discusses prior and subsequent 
military operations and finds by their causal relation. Livy's 
date 'strikingly confirmed. 


.Pp. 25-40. A. Bourgery. La géographie dans. Lucain. A 
discussion of the geography of the Pharsalia. The author cites 
instances where not only in the east but in the west Lucan's 
geography is at fault in a way that emendation does not remedy 
and that alongside of errors we find evidence of large geographi- 
cal knowledge. While some obscurities are due to our ignorance 
of events to which they refer, he suggests that Lucan used a 
Greek geographical treatise possibly in verse, written between 52 
and 29 B.C. Noting that this hypothesis would not justify 
certainty as to the author, M. Bourgery suggests Varro Atacinus, 
and calls:attention to the fact that his epoch was, so to speak, 
the golden age of Roman geography. 


Pp. 41-46. L. Laurand. Pages de l'histoire du DONE 
Observations bearing on the value of a study of Cursus as an 
auxiliary determinant of authorship and textual purport. "Thus 
in the case of two lives of St. Odo of the tenth and twelfth 
centuries, the earlier lacks, the later observes the rules of Cursus, 
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thus corroborating the statement of the twelfth-century author, 
that he had corrected the style of tha tenth-century biographer. | 


Pp. 47-49. Pierre de Labriolle. Saint Augustin et Sénéque. 
The author finds in Seneca, de Constantia Sapientis XIL (Non 
ideo quidquam inter illos puerosque interesse . . .) the original 
of the idea which Saint Augustin in the nineteenth chapter of 
his Confessions expanded into a theological comparison of men 
and children. í 


Pp. 50-51. Pierre de Labriole. Les “ Arrivistes". M. 


Labriolle finds a Latin equivalent jor the neologism “ arriviste " (| 


in St. Augustin’s use of ‘ perventor? in the De Consensu Evan- 
gelistarum 2, 20, where Augustin reconciles a slight discrepancy 
in Matthew and Luke (accessit ad eum Centurio and misit ad 
eum Centurio seniores Judaeorum). 


Pp. 52-58. P. d'Hérouvill. Une correction à l'Opus Agri- 
culturae de Palladius (I, 29, 2). The writer shows reasons why 
the correction made by Buffon of ‘trigesimus’ to ‘ vigesimus’ 
in a passage as to the incubation period of pheasants should 
figure in a note if not in the text itself of Palladius. 


Pp. 54-56. Georges Cantacuzéne. Correction à une inscrip- 
tion de Lucanie. The writer suggests that the letters C, O (in 
..EX NE CODE SEXTA...) should be C, C or Q, Q= 
eq(uitum), or ex n(umero) eq(uitum) de etc.,.which correction 
makes the whole inscription intelligible. 


Pp. 57-60. Notes et discussions. A. Ernout. Review of 
Ingrid Odelstierna, De vi futurali ac finali gerundii et gerundivi 
latini observationes; accedunt de verbo imputandi observationes; 
Upsala, Almquist et Wiksell, 1926. 


Pp. 61-65. Informations. Le congrés international étrusque 
de 1928. A. Ernout. 


Pp. 66-94. Bulletin bibliographique. 
Pp. 95-96. Derniers ouvrages reçus. 


Pp. 97-100. Théodore Reinach. KYNOYXOSX. This correc- 
tion for KYN@YXOS in the Delian inscription containing the 
list of sacred functionaries for 179 B.C., where the question is 
not of a locality but of a sack, is followed by a clearer explana- - 
tion of the word itself long misunderstood through the mistake 
of Suidas. A charming and convincing paper. 


Pp. 101-105. P. Mazon. Notes sur Hérondas. In II, 44, 
read jeu for daer: int II, 81, read e e for ccv; in IV, 88, for 
KorrdAn read KoxxdAy (the maid in 1.19). In VI, 34, por is 
suggested in place of the unintelligible wy. M. Mazon’s exegesis 
of TV, 88-95 clears up a passage hitherto obscure and perplexing. 
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Pp. 106-139. Georges Seure. Le roi*Rhésos et le héros 
chasseur. The result of this most interesting study is that be- 
tween the king Rhesus and the hunter-god there is a sculptural 
and inseriptional community, which justifies the admission of 
their partial identity and the suspicion that fos with or with- 
out a capital letter, was a ritualistic epithet or one of the ‘secret’ 
names of the national hero of Thrace. Philology, folk-lore, 
history, archaeology, all have a part in this essay. We have 
among other matters the question of the two-fold equation: 
fücos = roi, and ‘P#oos == Héros Chasseur, with their implica- 
tions; the prophylactic power of the god (Aoipov épókew rods 
ópovs); and a series of bas-reliefs repreduced and described in 
the text relative to the cult of the Héros Chasseur. 


Pp. 140-160. Camille Maubert. L’enfer de Silius Italicus. 
A portion of an unfinished work of which the first part is devoted 
to the Elysium beneath the earth, the second—here published— 
to the Elysium in the ocean, the third to the celestial Elysium. 
M. Maubert shows that Silius broke with the later tradition 
observed in poetry and inscriptions that place Elysium in the 
depths of earth and returned to the cosmography of Homer.and 
Hesiod. The discussion of the ocean-elysium leads to the prob- 
lem of the place of the ninth gate which involves the elucidation 
of the cosmography of Silius; the connection of this gate with 
Elysium and where it opened and how the ‘ secretus limes’ was 
at the same time apart from and joined with erebus. The second 
part oh the paper deals with the place of the Elysian fields (of 
Silius), not beyond the ocean-stream but in an island or group 
of islands near to its further shore. The foreword to this paper 
is a sympathetic and illuminating tribute to the author and his 
unfinished work. 


Pp. 161-167. Georges de Manteuffel. Quelques notes sur le 
pap. oxy. XI, 1380. The fragment has on one side a hymn to 
Isis and is so damaged and indistinct that “it is often necessary 
to divine rather than read the thoughts”. M. de Manteuffel 
presents a list of his own collations alongside of the readings of 
ihe editors in the belief that his effort will be useful to future 
laborers in the same field. S 


Pp. 168-174. Notes et discussions, Pierre Chantraine. Emile 
Bourguet, Le Dialecte laconien. Paris, Champion, 1927. The 
reviewer notes that prior works of this nature lack perspective 
and reality but that M. Bourguet’s method of a direct study of 
the text of the inscriptions, which he publishes, assigned to their 
probable dates, gives the feeling that he is not dealing with a 
constructive theory but with a living reality. Then follows an 
appraisal of this treatment and its results with discussion of 
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certain problems, which it suggests and the expression of the 
hope that so fruitful a method be applied to other dialects. 


Pp. 175-182. Bulletin bibliographique. 
Pp. 183-184. Derniers ouvrages regus. 


Pp. 185-190. A. Meillet. Remarques sur une nouvelle in- 
scription locrienne. A discussion of the forms rerÜpos and 
vayrecw occurring in this inscription, throwing light on the 
development of Greek generally. The r0 of rerÜpos is the normal 
writing of double 0. This doubling dates from Indo-European 
times and explains the ancient prosody value of such groups. 


Pp. 190-199. B. Ha ssoullier. Loi inédite d’Erythrées. This 
law prohibits under fine reinstatement in office before ten years' 
lapse of a forrester or clerk, (of the board). There is a photo- 
graph of the stone on which this inscription; is cut, a transcrip- 
tion of the text and a commentary that leaves nothing to be 
desired. By comparison with other inscriptions the author notes 
the progress made in the democracy to avert return: of tyranny. 
The law is dated prior to 470-460 B.C. This paper is edited 
by M. Lambrino, on the basis of lecture notes taken by himself 
and others, as a tribute to the memory of his friend and master. 


Pp. 200-215. L.—A. Constans. I—Sur quelques passages des 
lettres de Caelius a Cicéron (Fam. VIII). 

VIII, 2, 1, for, me repraesentare . . . , read me re praesente, 
re pronuntiatum est; I was actually there, the verdict was 
actually rendered. 

VIII, 2, 1, for introitu puto ut, read iniroit, ut puto, ut. . . . 

VIII, 8, 1, for si forsitan cum locupletiore referam, read si<c> 
forsitan . . . xe(m» feram. 

VIII, 4, 4, invert the two sentences, “nam in disputando .. . 
esse ?, and “ego tamen . . . dicentem ” and retain “ Pompeio ”, 
understanding by ‘ omnes’ that Pompey as well as Caesar must 
obey the orders of the senate. 

VIII, 5, 8, read Hoc si<t> praeterito anno Curio tribunus et 
eadem actio de provinciis intro<ea>t: quam facile nune sit 
omnia impedire et quam Caesari<ani>, qui sua causa r. p. non 
curent, supere<n>t, non te fallit. 

VIII, 8, 4, 5. M. Constans retains the singular ‘ auctoritas? 
of M. and, since the list of witnesses is only repeated once, we 
have one auctoritas in three parts, not three auctoritates, and 
the formula at the end of each subdivision justifies the plural 
of Caelius in 4: “ auctoritates perscriptae”. 

II—Sur deux passages de la lettre de Cicéron ad Att. I, 16, et 
sur un passage de César, B. G. VII, 65. 

Att. 1; 16, 10, for nosti enim marinas, read «Mari» marinas. 

Att. 1, 16, 13, for fabamimum, read fabam imam. , 
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B. G. VII, 65, 5. "The meaningless phrase [sed et] found in 
the MSS. is explained as a gloss == sedentibus; sedens == eques 
as in Aen. XI, 692. 


Pp. 216-240. Camille Maubert. L’Enfer de Silius Italicus, 
Chapitre II. The second and final paper, comprising a deserip- 
tion of Elysium and the essentials of beatitude and the locality 
and function of the river of Lethe in relation to reincarnation. 
The.evolution of these and kindred ideas is traced in the Orphici, 
‘Plato and others and we find Silius ‘furnished the first poetic 
example “d’un Léthé insulaire et océanique”? One regrets 
deeply thé untimely death tRat Parnes the completion of so 
fascinating a work. x 


Pp. 241-270. Notes et discussions. Maurice Goguel. Les 
théories de M. Isidore Lévy sur l'influence de la légende de 
Pythagore. This paper is more than a review of the two works 
discussed—Recherches sur les sources de la Légende de Pytha- 
gore; La Légende de Pythagore en: Gréce et.en Palestine. While 
M. Goguel does not subscribe to the thesis of M. Lévy: “Le 
Pythagore de la légende a conquis l'Orient et, par l'Orient, le 
monde ”, his discussion is largely, “ sur la question de méthode ”, 
and is judicious and convincing. -` 


Pp. 271-806. Bulletin bibliographique. E 
Pp. 307-811. Derniers ouvrages reçus., l 


Pp. 313-319. A. Oguse. Inscription de Magnésie. This 
study rests on the discovery that the inscriptions (Inschr. v. 
Magn. 58-and 73 a) are fragments of one and the same, stone ' 
and text. The placing of ll. 18-39 of 58 to the left of Il. 1-24 
of 78 a, shows that parts of words at the right of the right-hand ' 
fragment are completed by parts of words in the next line at 
the left of the left-hand fragment. In one complete line the 
' break in the stone runs between. the letters of the word & and 
from certain whole lines it is easy to come at the average line 
length. Then follows an approximate text of the inscription, 
with a comment on certain lines. 


Pp. 320-352. Ch. Saumagne. * Iter populo debetur". 'The 
first section of this paper considers the meaning of this formula 
and also its negative form; the second examines the rubrics of 
the Liber Coloniarum where the formulae “i. p. d." and “i. p. 
non d." occur; the third treats of the signification according 
to their place in the rubrics and their application to urban or 
rural conditions. The conclusions are: I. The formula i. p. d. 
seeks to define a real relation of liability, that assesses private 
property with a toll to the profit of the publie domain, establish- 
ing a permanent road-side tax. The formula i. p. non d. relieves . 
private property of such a tax; II. The application of this inter- 
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pretation to the analysis of the rubrics of the L. C. permits the 
restoration of their original structure and the divination of the 
economie theory of the sources from which they derive; ITI. The 
examination of the place these formulae occupy in the rubrics 
leads to the recovery of principles which underlie the legal 
statute of rural and urban routes, in matters of colonial founda- 
tion or land distribution. 


Pp. 853-360. L. Laurand. De Amicitia. Le manuscrit 
Laurentianus, 45, 9. A more detailed description of this MS. 
than was possible in the édition Budé, where the principal 
readings were published 


Pp. 361-973. Pierré Jouguet. Das Alexanderreich auf pro- 
sopographischer Grundlage, Helmut Berve, Munich, ©. H. Beck, 
1926, 8°, I, Darstellung, IX-357 pp.; II, Prosopographie, 446 p. 
This favorable review treats largely of the deification of Alexan- 
der with the conclusion that, “quand il demandait aux villes 
grecques les honneurs divins, cette mesure est comme le dernier 
anneàu d'une chaine d'événements dont Gordion, Tyr, Memphis, 
enfin l'affaire de la proscynése à Bactres forment la suite im- 
pressionnante. 


Pp. 374-394. Bulletin bibliographique. 
Pp. 895-396. Derniers ouvrages reçus. 
Pp. 397-400. Table des Matières. 


Canon WIGHT. 
, CHATHAM, Mass. 
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Robert Burton's Philosophaster, with an English Translation 
of the same. Together with his other Minor Writings in 
Prose and Verse. The Translation, Introductions, and 
Notes by PAUL Jornpan-SmitH. Stanford University Press, 
1981. xxii + 284 pp. $5.00 postpaid. 


This is a sumptuous edition of a rather mediocre Latin 
comedy written by the famous author of the Anatomy of 
Melancholy. It was acted af Christ Church, Oxford, in 1617, 
but remained unpublished until 1862, when a very small. edition, 
prepared by W. E. Buckley, was printed at Hertford for the 
Roxburghe Club. Buckley’s text, taken from Burton’s own 
manuscript, is now reprinted here. 

There are too many misprints in the Latin text: p. 38, 1. 21, 
inter vox, for inter vos; p. 72, 1. 3, omnini, for omnino; p. 72, 
L 28, porgo, for purgo; p. 110, 1. 10, uxore, for uxorem; p. 110, 
L 17, praum, for parum; p. 194, 1. 14, doctus, for doctos; p. 220, 
1. 7, munus for minus. 

The translation need not be taken very seriously, as it is 
hardly worthy of its beautiful dress. A few sample renderings 
of normal Latin phrases may suggest how little help the reader 
is likely to get in passages where Burton is really difficult or 
obscure: p. 32, 1. 8, Uranoscopia, “ piss-prophecy ? ; p. 68, 1. 11, 
si vis insignis haberi grammaticus, * should'st thou wish Gram- 
mar thought important”; p. 130, l. 25, facesse in malam rem, 
asine, “have done with this vile nonsense, thou she-ass ? ; p. 176, 
l. 11, quod faustum felixque sit, poculum praebibo tibi, d foras- 
mueh as thou'rt a lucky and prosperous fellow, PH drink this 
eup to thee." 

The notes are rather scanty, and the list of Burton's borrow- 
ings is far from complete. He takes a great deal more from 
Plautus and Terence than the editor seems to recognize, and the 
reader will often be reminded of other ancient authors who are 
less frequently quoted in seventeenth-century comedy. His chief 
indebtedness, however, is to a Latin dialogue of the Renaissance, 
Gioviano Pontano’s Antonius. Compare, for example, the evil 
wife of Act iii, sc. 2, 


Pant. Non insanit? 
Opp. Et me fere adigit ad insaniam, 
Ut neque dies neque noctes pacatus agere valeam; 
Sed et totam strepitu suo impedit viciniam, 
Clamores ejus sunt supra galli cantum, aut horologium. 
Pant. Quomodo afficitur? 
Opp. Rixatur, clamat, dentitonat, 
Hinnifremit, titionatur, jaculatur pelves et patinas, 
Candelabratur, me et ancillas delumbat fustibus, 
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with Pontano's Euphorbia, 


Cives quidem caeteri aut horologium aut galli eantum secuti e somno 
cubilibusque excitantur, at viciniam nostram Euphorbiae clamores ne 
videre quidem somnum noctibus patiuntur, quasi dies agere quietos 
valeamus. Clamat, inclamat, frendit, dentitonat, hinnifremit, rixatur, 
furit; veru, pelves, patinas iaculatur, titionatur, candelabratur; novis 
enim vocibus novus beluae huius furor exprimendus est; .. . Ancillas 
alias delumbat fustibus, etc. 


The search for a wise man, Act i, sc. 5, draws freely on 
Pontano's prose, and the same section of the Antonius supplies 
all the discussion about the expressions otio marcescere, iniuriam 
pati, frictio or fricatio, Act ili, se^ 5. Still another passage of 
the Antonius (about thd basilisk) is worked into Act iv, se. 5. 

The names Pedanus and Theanus come from the close of 
Pontano’s dialogue Charon. This discusses such questions as 
Quot vini cados decedenti e Sicilia Aeneae Acestes dederit, 
Dexirone an sinistro priore pede e navi descendens Aeneas 
terram Italiam attigisset (cp. Act. iii, sc. 5), and such expres- 
sions as dicere oportebat or dicere oportuit, dicere debueras or 
dicere debuisti (cp. Act ii, sc. 2). 

W. P. MUSTARD. 


Tap Jonns Horpxrns UNIVERSITY, 


Latin Writers of the Fifth Century. By ELEANOR SHIPLEY 
Duoxerr. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1930. 
Pp. xx 4-271. $2.50. 


This attractive volume discusses the Latin writings of “the 
century that saw the Fall of the Western Empire, the hard dying 
of Pagan worship and the growing pains of the Church Catholic 
in the world as in the cloister, in the West as in the East." 
After an introductory chapter on the background of these 
writings it discusses the secular poetry of the period (Claudian, 
Rutilius Namatidnus, Merobaudes, Apollinaris Sidonius), the 
poets of Biblical history, the Christian prose of Jerome, Augus- 
tine, Orosius and Salvian, the Monastic writings of the West, 
and the secular prose of Martianus Capella. It is well written, 
well printed, well indexed—an excellent book throughout. The 
illustrative passages cited from the fifth-century poets are 
cleverly rendered in English verse. 

à W. P. MUSTARD. 
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Salvian: On the Government of God.. Translated by Eva M. 
SANFORD. New York: Columbia University Press, 1930. 
viii + 241 pp. $3.75. 


This is a careful translation of a fifth-century treatise written 
to prove to the Christians of that day that “ the misfortunes they 
suffered from oppressive taxation, official cruelty, and the bar- 
barian invasions were not due to God’s neglect or injustice, but 
to their own wickedness.” Interest in Salvian is now historical 
as well as religious, but, even so, it is probable that very few 
people besides the translator*have recently read him entire. He 
makes too much vain repetition. One & his best sentences comes 
at the beginning of the Eighth Book: “I think, nay, I am 
certain, that the, , great length of my argument will arouse 
distaste in many." 

W. P. MUSTARD. 


St. Augustine: Select Letters. With an English Translation 
by James Houston Baxter. London: William Heine- 
mann, Lid.; New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, MOMXXX. 
lii + 535 pp. $2.50. 


The Loeb Classical Library has been fortunate in assigning 

its Select Letters of St. Augustine to a thoroughly competent and 

. sympathetic editor.. The Latin text is, for the most part, that of 

the Vienna Corpus Seriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, 

edited by the late Alois Goldbacher. The translation is 

admirable. Quibusdem, p. 352, L 14, is a lonely misprint. The 

first note on eu 450 might have added-a reference to. Cicero, 
Tusc. Disp. i, 2 

W. P. MUSTARD. 


The Magical Art of Virgi. By EDWARD KENNARD RAND. 
' Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1981. xiv 
+ 458 pp. $5.00. 


The “magical art” of Virgil here set forth is his ability to 
convert heterogeneous substances into a harmonious unity, to 
introduce epic elements into his pastoral and didactic poetry, 
. and write an epic into which tragedy has been absorbed. The 
plan of the book calls for an exposition of the contents of: his 
poems accompanied by an interpretation of his purpose and his 
art. But the long summaries of the Bucolics and Georgics fill 
too many pages, and the author finds himself unable to treat of 
the Aeneid on the same scale— spatiis exclusus iniquis." For 
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the Aeneid he can present merely certain aspects of the poet’s 
magie, in the last three chapters: X. Virgil and the Drama; 
XI. Tragedy from Romance; XII. Primitive Simplicity from 
Imperial Rome. The book is written for the general reader, 
but even the veteran Virgilian will find much in it that makes 
for his pleasure and profit. P. 42: Professor RAND accepts the 
ancient statement that Virgil wrote the Culex at the age of six- 
teen, and suggests that the Octavius to whom it was dedicated 
was Octavius Musa. This in spite of the “ Octavi venerande? 
and “sancte puer” which have recently been referred to the 
future emperor (elected to the office of pontif in 48 B. 0., when 
he was approaching his fifteenth birthday). P. 137 might have 
cited an interesting pardilel to Virgil which has recently come 
to light, in A. S. Hunt’s text and translation of a fragment of 
Callimachus: “ For when I first set a tablet on my knees, Lycian 
Apollo said to me, * Good bard, you should offer to me the fat- 
test possible sacrifice, but a slender poem. Moreover I lay this 
behest on you: take the path that wagoners do not tread and 
drive not your chariot along the common tracks of others?" 
(The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Pt. XVII, p. 50). Cp. Ecl. vi. 8-5; 
Geor. iii, 292-8. P. 156: iuniperi gravis umbra, Ecl. x. 76, 
hardly means “ shade works harm to junipers.” 


W. P. MUSTARD. 


C. Suetoni Tranquilli De Vita Caesarum Libri VII-VIII. 
Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Divus Vespasianus, Divus Titus, 
Domitianus. With Introduction, Translation, and Com- 
mentary by Gzorncz W. Mooney. Longmans, Green & Co., 
London and New York, 1930. 662 pp. $5.00. 


It is a pleasant duty to commend this excellent book to all 
American libraries. It gives Suetonius’ account of the last six 
Caesars, with all the introduction and commentary any reader 
should need. The translation is admirable, and conveniently 
set to face the Latin text. The commentary is very copious, and 
masterly throughout. History, polities, the public and private 
life of the Romans, the diction and style of Suetonius, the relia- 
bility of some of his statements, the variant readings of the 
MSS.—all relevant matters are duly discussed, and everything 
made available by an exhaustive index. The book is beautifully 
printed, and both the editor and the Dublin University Press are 
to be congratulated on the excellence of the proof-reading. 
Suscepti, p. 156, 1. 20, should be suscepit. 

W. P. MUSTARD. 
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The Composition of Homers Odyssey. By W. J. WooDHoUuss. 
Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1930. Pp. 251. 


Professor WoopHouss has given us “the results, reached in 
the main years ago, of a lifetime’s reading and study of the 
Odyssey ” (p. 7). His book contains no reference to the results 
of modern Homeric research. “The function of criticism . . . 
is not to teach the poet a better way, but to endeavor to realize 
at full value just that which he has chosen to give? (p. 212). 
A minute analysis of the plot and characters of the Odyssey 
leads Professor WoopHous® to the following conclusion: the 
Odyssey as it exists today is the work ¥f one poet, Homer, who 
created an epic romance from pre-existing material which can 
be separated into its various elements: 1) the Deep-Sea Tales, 
constituting the bulk of the adventures told by Odysseus in ix- 
xii; 2) popular tales, originally unconnected with the story of 
Odysseus, which, with the Deep-Sea Tales, “are, in respect of 
matter, the oldest elements of the poem” (p. 237); 8) the Saga 
of Odysseus, ie. an historical account of the wanderings and 
return of the real Odysseus; and 4) the poet’s own inventions 
which serve to bind together the various components and to give 
unity to the whole. 

The greater part of the volume deals with the popular tales 
and the historical Saga. The author’s theory is as follows: The 
real wanderings of the historical Odysseus have survived i in frag- 
mentary form in the fictitious stories told by Odysseus to Bu- 
maeus, Antinous, and Penelope; this journey home could not 
have occupied more than about two years (p. 132). In the Saga 
Telemachus could play no part, for he was too young, and there- 
fore much of his réle must originally have belonged to the swine- 
herd. Cleverly woven into the actual events after Odysseus’ re- 
turn are two folk tales: 1) the story of the husband who returns 
after a long absence and is recognized by his wife by means of 
three signs, the scar, the bow, and the marriage bed; in the 
Odyssey only the last retains its original function as a means of 
proof between the principal actors; 2) the story of the wife who 
js beset by suitors during her husband’s absence and is about to 
yield when the husband returns, plots with his wife, and over- 
throws the suitors. The combination of these two stories ‘ac- 
counts for such contradictions as the assertion by the ghost of 
Amphimedon that the contest was the outcome of a plot between 
husband and wife (xxiv 167-168). Homers great achievement 
was the introduction of Telemachus into the epic. This neces- 
sitated a delay in the return of Odysseus until the son should be 
of sufficient age to play the part designed for him. To bridge 
the gap, Homer invented Calypso—^ the Concealer, who takes 
and hides his hero away for nearly eight years—entirely in the 
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interests of the poet's chronological scheme” (p. 216). More- 
over, the fact that certain passages were to be found in the Saga 
does not mean that they were not Homer’s work, for “ Homer 
sang the Saga years before he composed his Odyssey” (p. 185). 
But “there never was in the world any Odyssey other than that 
which we now possess” (p. 117). Homer was far from being 
a mere collector of pre-existing traditions and folk tales. “ Con- 
structive genius, truth to nature, poetical inspiration—these, 
apart from consummate skill in the technique of versification, 
are the conspicuous excellencies of Homer” (p. 243). 

At times Professor WoopHousE shows an annoying tendency 
to relapse into ec d or popular phraseology: expressions 
such as “ ('Telemachus was) quick at the uptake” (p. 114), 
“(Penelope is) simply a wreck” (p. 200) seem ill-suited to a 
work of this type. Even more unfortunate are the titles of the 
folk tales, e.g. The Grass Widow or The Nick of Time, The 
Dark Horse or Winning a Wife (pp. 219 ff.). In his transla- 
tion from the Greek, the author goes to the opposite extreme and 
the result is often a stilted and awkward rendering. A version 
such as “'Telemachus, setting wits to work, made Odysseus sit 
down within well-built hall, by stone threshold, and put mean 
settle and little table (p. 104) leaves much to be desired. The 
addition of an index of cited passages would increase the use- 
fulness of the book. 

Many of the author’s conclusions may be questioned. He 
states that the prooemium of the Odyssey is “utterly inade- 
quate” (p. 24), chiefly because the contents of xiii-xxiv are 
ignored. The similarity of the prooemium to that of the Iliad 
is closer than Professor WoopHousE admits. Then, too, the 
uncertainty of Odysseus at the beginning of xx does not neces- 
sarily mean that “ Odysseus has not yet the faintest idea how 
the great work of vengeance is to be accomplished” (p. 112). 
In the Iliad, Achilles likewise expresses despair (xxi 273-283) 
although he already knows that he will live to slay Hector. In 
each case the poet is heightening the tension of the climax by 
depicting the uncertainty of the leading character. In these and 
similar points the assumptions of the author may seem baseless, 
and in particular the attribution of this or that episode to a 
definite folk tale will be unconvincing, but whether or not one 
accepts the author’s conclusions, he will find much in the book 
that is new and stimulating and extremely valuable. 


GEORGE E. Duckworts. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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From Maumee to Thames and Tiber: The Life-Story of an: 
American Classical Scholar. By Ernest G. Greg, New 
York, The New York University Press, 1930. ix +- 269 
pages. 

lt requires courage to. write and publish an autobiography. 

To, be sure, a life of high ideals like that of Dm. Srmrzm, rich 
in experience and blessed with attainment, induces a desire to 
leave a record of accomplishment and words of counsel and 
good cheer. But the difficulty of doing justice to truth, the 
suspicion of the inadequacy «of one’s powers of expression, and 
the knowledge of one's own insignificance in the sum total of 
human achievement tend to keep the pen silent. And yet, an 
honest autobiography is likely to be a source of entertainment, 
encouragement and enlightenment, and Dr. SIHLER deserves 
our gratitude for having had the courage to bare to us the pic- 
ture of his life. For, whatever may be said of the style of the 
author and of some of his views and idiosyncrasies, the book 
contains more than enough to justify its existence. I have twice 
read it from cover to cover and have found it both interesting 
and profitable. The author had been known to us chiefly as an 
erudite.and productive scholar, but now he has revealed himself 
also as a grateful son, a devoted husband, a skilled teacher, a 
cobperative colleague, and a man of high ideals and of unflinch- 
ing courage. And Dr. STHLER’s life was by no means a bed of 
roses. -The record of his life is a récord of fine natural endow- 
ments and magnificent preparation, combined with infinite pa- 
tience and perseverance, overcoming a host of obstacles and 
leading to the attainment of the goal. The book is a book to 
encourage and instruct the younger scholar and to hearten even 
the more experienced. It contains valuable historical material. 
Dz, SILER was one of the first company of scholars that were 
sent forth, in 1878, by the Johns Hopkins University to carry 
the torch of learning, and he has kept the faith. The schools 
that trained him, the institutions that counted him’ on their 
staff, and the students that were fortunate enough to own him 
as their teacher have every reason to be proud of him. ` 


C. W. E. MILLER. 


Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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A Bibliography of the Poetics of Aristotle. By Lanz Goor 
and ALFRED GUDEMAN. New Haven, Yale University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1928. xi-+ 198 pp. 8°. 
$2. (Cornell Studies in English, Vol. XI.) 


This book should long since have received a commendatory 
notice in the pages of the Journal. The compilers had for many 
years been interested in the elucidation of the Poetics of 
Aristotle, and they have in this volume placed at the disposal of 
students of the Poetics a classified bibliography. Instead of 
stopping to point out such errors as 1 had noted, I desire to 
record my thanks to the editors, and to call attention to the 
additions and corrections supplied by Dr. Herrick in a paper 
that is printed on pages 168-174 of this number. 


C. W. E. MILLER. 


JOHNS Horxins UNIVERSITY. 
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HAPAX L&GOMENA IN PLATO. 


The statistical method which now is so well rooted in 
philology made its first appearance fifty years ago. In 1881 
Dittenberger? published an article on the use of wv in Plato. 
He assembled the occurrences and tried to group the dialogues 
accordingly. In 1886 Schanz ? published the use of six adverbs 
and divided the dialogues into three groups according to these. 
Although the results were not altogether satisfactory these 
scholars had called attention to a new method. The method 
seemed to be correct, but the occurrences were too few for the 
superstructure which they attempted to erect upon them. Many 
statistical works have since followed these. 

In the winter of 1886 Professor B. L. Gildersleeve suggested. 
that I take for a doctor's dissertation the hapax legomena * of 
Plato and show by means of them how the style and vocabulary 
varies'from dialogue to dialogue. Accordingly I started to 
collect the hapax legomena from Ast, Lexicon Platonicum. In 
each case I took down from the lexica of Liddell and Scott, 
Pape and, occasionally, from the Thesaurus enough references 
to show the use and the history of the words. As I went along 
I noted peculiarities that I thought would be of interest in the 
final make-up. I marked 1, words that occurred once in Plato 
and in no other writer as instances where Plato attempted to 
introduce new words and failed to make them; pass. I marked 


1 Dittenberger, Hermes XVI, 321 ff. 

? Schanz, Hermes XXI, 439 ff. 

SP o, C. Ritter, Untersuchungen über Platon, 1887; W. Lutoslawski, 
Origin and Growth of Plato's Logic, 1896. 

1I have transliterated the Greek, as there is no convenient term in 
English for once-used words. 
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2, words occurring in Plato for the first time and taken up by 
later writers as instances where Plato either coined or picked 
up words from the vernacular and passed them on. I marked 
8, words that seemed to be poetic. In cases of doubt I would 
look to the Orators or Aristophanes except in lyric passages. 
I marked 4, Doric and 5% Ionic words and 6, words cited from 
the poets. When I had finished the collection, I found I had 
fairly large numbers under 1, 2, 8 and 6. The dialectic words 
were so few that I did not take them into account. The cited 
words I also discarded as they do noj' belong to Plato. They . 
number about 230. For a time I retained those that appear 
in the solid text, but in the end I omitted all the words that 
are attributed by Plato to others. 

For this study I selected 26 dialogues now generally accepted. 
To a list of 23 dialogues conceded to be genuine I added the 
Menexenus, Jon, and Parmenides, partly from a feeling that 
they were genuine and partly from a desire to see how they 
would compare with the others. Of these the Menexenus stands 
well, the Ion lower and the Parmenides falls to the bottom of 
the list. This last-mentioned fact, however, is not enough to 
exclude the Parmenides from Platonic authorship, but it enables 
us to say that, if it does not come from the hand of Plato, it 
is no wonder that the author could not more exactly gauge the 
range of his vocabulary. It is a mere matter of careful attention 
to observe the more palpable peculiarities of an author, but the 
perception of the more minute characteristics requires the closest 
study. One dialogue will in any case have to stand at the bottom 
and perhaps the Parmenides may be able to give a better ac- 
count of itself there than any other. I had to select a list of 
accepted dialogues before I started; for a later change would 
oblige me to do the work over again. 

I began with the intention of taking down words that occurred 
only once in the 26 dialogues under consideration. To deviate 
from this rule seemed to change the nature of the work. But 
as I went on I encountered practical difficulties that slightly 
modified the plan. Occasionally a word occurred two or more 
times within a small space and nowhere else in the 26 dialogues. 
If the distance was not great and there was a close connection, 
I thought I might look upon the word as a hapax legomenon. 
In Laws 884 C àfóAos and àgóXev occur within four words of 
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each other. In Theaetetus 201 D we have émoryrd and otk émorgrd 
in one line, in affirmative and negative statements. In Cratylus 
422 A Gods comes twice in one line. Sometimes there is a break 
or anacolouthon in the sentence and a word occurs twice for 
clearness or emphasis, as in Politicus 282 E where viua comes 
a Second time. In Cratylus 399 C áva(pet and Zeene, both hapax 
legomena, appear twice in one sentence. In Cratylus 893 A dvat 
and é«rop both appear in two successive sentences. In Symposium 
174 BC äkàņros occurs four times and alludes to a similar situa- 
tion in Iliad 2, 408. In Euthydemfs 276 O drooroparifey occurs 
twice and in 277 A four times. Parm. 149 A-D du occurs 
thirteen times. At times a word appears in two successive 
sentences; the first makes a statement and the second gives 
‘the reason. In Rep. 429 E Sevcoroids comes in a general state- 
ment and again in the application in 480 A. So Bracdypla in 
Laws 800 C; Aued_s in Rep. 508A and 509A; dyxos in 
Cratylus 420 E; duXoÜeíuoves in Rep. 475 D and in 476 B; 
éyeptixdy in Rep. 523 E and 524 D. In Cratylus 417 E Hermo- 
genes is so amused with the picturesque fovdarrepoiy, the 
fanciful etymology of BAafiepóv, that he repeats it with evident 
enjoyment in 418 A. The repetition of ordyov in Rep. 615 D 
and E seems to be for effect. Sometimes a word or two occur 
in the discussion and reappear in the conclusion like a quod 
erat demonstrandum to clinch the argument, as in Sophistes 
288 C we have ddiavdyrov and ddeyxrov and in 241 A they reap- 
pear in the reverse order. So dexoAoy in, Laws 881 C and 832 A. 
The recurrence often comes from the need of using the word a 
second time, as doxyrai Rep. 404 A and jAaxdry Rep. 616 C and 
E. The recurrence is natural and Plato does not hesitate to 
use a word a second time. 

In most cases the recurrence comes within a page; in a few 
cases it comes within three pages, which I have made the limit, 
except in a handful of words where the repetition was obvious; 
in these cases I made the limit seven pages. The only require- 
ment seems to be that the play on the words be apparent. It 
is a means of enlivening the discourse. 

It required about a year, including the summer vacation, to 
gather the hapax legomena and study them, and two or three 
months more to prepare the tables. I worked in the old 
Classical Library where I had ready access to texts and books 
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of reference. One day, when I was about half-way through the 
lexicon, Professor Gildersleeve came to talk about the work. 
Among other things he said he had looked up the amount of 
space the prepositions occupied in the general lexicon. He had 
found that the compounds under zpós and oóv were so numerous 
and so easily made that they were in the end likely to vitiate 
my tables. It was safest, he thought, to leave them out. I 
might for the sake of completeness list them with the hapax 
legomena, but omit them from the tables with a note to that 
effect. So I entered them iw brackets and left them out of the 
tables. Many years after the work hdd been accepted, when I 
was studying the nature of the hapax legomena and counted the 
compounds, I discovered that eight prepositions outnumbered 
apos and a few came within sight of oóv. In view of this I 
changed my plan, treated all the prepositions alike and im- 
proved my tables. I mention this to show how difficult, if 
not impossible, ib is beforehand to know what the outcome will 
be in a work of this kind. Apparently I had thousands of 
words divided in a haphazard way among 26 dialogues. The 
collection was so bulky and consisted of such a jumble of incon- 
gruous words that I could not guess the:-outcome. I was so 
swamped with the mass and so busy with each word as it came 
up that I could not keep track of their origin: I could not see 
the forest for the trees. Of course, I observed that large num- 
bers came from the Laws and the Republic, but that I expected 
from the size of these works. 

When I had finished the collection of the hapax legomena, I 
summed up the results. 1. The words used once in Plato and 
in no other writer amount to about 500. We should suppose 
them to be strange and outlandish, and so they no doubt ap- 
peared to literary critics like Dionysius of Halicarnassus, but 
we usually read on without much concern. Their formation is 
so plain that the meaning is apparent. To show the nature of 
these words I shall analyse those which occur in three or four 
dialogues. Of the 60 words found in the Politieus 45 are 
compounds. There is 1 compound with a-privative, 13 with 
prepositions, 31 compounds of two words, 7 unexpected adjec- 
tives in -ós like vyoriuds, eTexrikós and oTpemruós, 2 in -«a, 
2 in -rps, 2 in -pa, 1 in -d8ys and 1 an adverb. 

The Sophistes runs about in the same way. Of 47 words of 
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this kind, 1 is a compound with a-privative, 5 are compounds 
with prepositions, 27 are compounds of two words, 11 unex- 
pected adjectives in -«ós, 1 masculine in -rys and 1 feminine 
in zue and 1 in e, 

The Phaedrus has 22 words of this kind. Of these 6 are 
compounds with prepositions, 14 are compounds of two words, 
` 1 a word in as and 1 adverb. l 

The prominence of the Cratylus is more puzzling. Socrates, 
claiming that there is a natural propriety in names, takes words 
in every-day use and wéth a touch of humor compares them 
with newly-coined words made to explain the existing form. 
So àefejp is coined to show the meaning of aifjp; àvaorpwrh 
gives the first form of &erpawi, BovXamrepoiv is the origin of 
BAaBepov. In the same way he compares éprvotv and repzvóv, 
Zonge and £pws, ^voéy and yuyh. Nearly one-half of these words 
are coined. We find a few dialect forms like scia and peins. 
The number is swelled by unusual forms like eednpwv, éuarodifo- 
pévos and lumbering adverbs in -xõs. When these words are 
subtracted, the dialogue falls below the average. 


TABLE I. 


PLATONIC HAPAX LEGOMENA NOT FOUND IN ANY OTHER 
WRITER. 

Number Ratio l Number Ratio 
Politicus . . 60 1.10 Meno . . . 5 07. 
Sophistes . . 47 0.91 Gorgias . 13 0.15 
Cratylus . . 42 0.73 Symposium’ 7 0.136 
Critias. . . 9 0.61 Phaedo . 8 0.18 
Timaeus . . 37 0.49 Philebus . Y 0.125 
Phaedrus . . 24 0.46 Lysis 9 0.10 
Laws . . . 188 0.42  Laches. . . 2 0.09 
Euthydemus.. 13 0.86 Hippias Minor. 1 0.075 
Theaetetus. . 22 -0.82 Euthyphro. . 1 0.07 
Republic .: . 61 0.93 Parmenides 3 0.07 
Charmides . . 5 0.91 Menexenus 1 0.06 
Crito . . . 2 0.17 . Protagoras 8 0.05 
lon. s s a 2 0.17 Apology 1 0.04 
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Words that occur in but one author seem to have been picked 
up or formed by the author for some special purpose and then 
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for some reason to have failed to get into the current language. 
A few of them are ordinary words that simply did not happen 
to be used a second time. Many of them are a part of the 
common speech and did not find their way into literary prose. 
Some belong to the coinage of the writer and show that he is 
searching for new words ind expressions. A high ratio of these 
words indicates the abnormal character of the dialogue in ques- 
tion. Naturally, such dialogues belong to a later period when 
the writer had established a name for himself. 
* 
TABLE II. 
HAPAX LEGOMENA THAT RECUR IN SUBSEQUENT WRITERS. 
Number Ratio Number Ratio 
Timaeus . . 94 125  Laches... . 6 0.26 


Phaedrus . . 47 0.90 ^ Menexenus . 4 0.26 
Politicus . . 42 0.77 Gorgias . . 20 0.25 
Theaetetus. . 47 0.69 „Ion. . . . 8 0.25 
Sophistes . .. 27 0.51  Huthydemus . 9 0.25 
Laws . . . 159 0.50- Protagoras 13 0.24 
Republie . . 130 0.48 Philebus 10 0.18 
Cratylus . . Su 0.47 Meno . 5 0.17 
Phaedo. . . 2% 0.44 Apology . . 4 0416 
Critias. . . 6 0.41 ` Euthyphro. 2 0.14 
Symposium . 21 0.41 Parmenides 4 0.10 
Charmides `," . 9 0.88 Crito . d 0.09 
lysis . . . 6 0.80 Hippias Minor. —— 
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Table II indicates the popularity of the dialogues from 
Aristotle on. This table contains the words that come once in 
Plato and appear again in later writers. In the lexica that I 
made use of, these words do not appear earlier than Plato. 
Some of these words no doubt belonged to the speech of the 
people and were first adopted by Plato; others may have come 
`. from works no longer extant, but whether they were ennobled 
or adopted by Plato, he at any rate gave them a prestige in 
the eyes of later writers. Writers who would be slow to adopt 
strange words would feel less uneasy when they came under 
the great name of Plato. These words may have come into 
literature in many ways, but it is to be presumed that those 
who use the philosophical language of Plato and words found 
nowhere else were acquainted with the dialogues in which the 


occur. 
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The Timaeus, Phaedrus and Theaetetus are known to have 
been popular in the period referred to, so there is no question 
about the correctness of the table so far. The Critias is more 
doubtful, but its short compass, its novel interest and its close 
connection with the Timaeus would probably give it a similar 
popularity. š : 

The fact that a great number of technical words from the 
Politicus recur in late writers does not prove that those who 
use them have read this dialogue. They are regular. formations 
and were in all likelihood known to all who were acquainted 
with the trade to whfch they belong. Thus Galen had not 
necessarily read the dialogue, because he uses dxeorixds, nor does 
it follow that Aristotle read it because he uses muryrixds. These 
considerations and its close alliance with the Republic will 
account for its high position. 

The Cratylus appears to stand higher than its philosophical 
interest warrants. Many words used in later writers belong to 
those which Plato either coined or adopted and Aristotle passed 
on, but which failed to get a firm hold on the language. They 
occur sporadically in late writers like Herodian. But if we 
recollect that aside from its lively humor and irony this attempt 
to arrive at a theory of language may have appeared important 
at a time when neither Bopp nor Pott had seen the day, we can . 
reconcile ourselves to what the figures seem to convey. 

The popularity of the Phaedo was no doubt very great and 
we should look for it among the highest, but the range of its 
vocabulary is ordinary and its attitude is too serious for poetic 
flights. -However widely it may have been read and however 
great an impression it may have made, its vocabulary was 
largely that of the current language and could leave no clearly 
marked traces on subsequent writers. 

These remarks more or less modified will explain the positions 
of most of the other dialogues. But how can we account for 
the great popularity of the Parmenides and the low rank it 
occupies in this table? Philosophers no doubt will object to 
the small esteem it receives in this list. For some reason the 
Parmenides had so few hapax legomena that even if all the 
occurrences belonged to this column, they would not have indi- 
cated the popularity that this dialogue enjoyed in that period. 
The reason is evident. Its vocabulary is so small and ordinary 


that it could leave no marks on the current language. 
E E 
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TABLE III. 
HAPAX LEGOMENA THAT ARE PogTIO WORDS. 
Number Ratio ; : Number Ratio 
. Cratylus . . 32 0.54 Hippias Minor.. 


1 0.07 
Critias . . . 5 0.34 Euthyphro . 1 0.07 
Timaeus . . 20 0.96 Politicus . 4, 0.07 
Phaedrus . . 11 081 Protagoras 4 0.07 
Symposium . 11 0.91 ‘Theaetetus . 5 . 0.07 
Lysis ©.. 4 0.20 Phaedo .°. 4 0.06 
Ion. . . . 2% ‘01%  Euthydemus . 2 0.05 
` Republic . 45 0.17. Gorgias . . 4 0.05 
Laws . . 44 0.14 . Charmedes . 1 0.04 ` 
Menexenus . 2 0.18 Crito 
Philebus . . 7 0.12  Laches 
Sophistes . . 6 011 Meno 
Apology `. 2 0.08 Parmenides — 
217 


We shall now turn to the poetic element as indicated in the . 
foregoing table. We are a little surprised to find the Cratylus 
at the top of the list. Although it is in many ways a delightful 
dialogue, rich in humor and irony, it does not strike the reader 
as being especially poetic. From a general impression of the 
dialogues, we should select the Phaedrus and the Symposium 
as the most poetic. The poetry in these dialogues is woven 
into-the narrative to give them a poetic texture, while in the 
Cratylus the poetic words serve only to explain the etymologies 
of words in common use. Thus he connects à$rys with ap, 
aiokeiv and dAiLey with dduos, dpreuys with Artemis, dreipys, 
arypés and drpecros with Atreus, máààew with Pallas, ineipav 
with juépa, Peta dA with àAfj8ea, àvaÜpet à Ómemey with ävôpwros, 
etc. When we subtract the words used for this purpose, the 
dialogue falls below the average. The Timaeus and the Critias 
belong to a late period when poetic words began to creep into ` 
prose. The Laws belongs to the same period and shows the 
same influence, but it is a long dialogue where the average 
naturally falls. The Politicus, Sophistes and Parmenides are 
the opposite of poetic. The broad humor and the farcical 
character of the Euthydemus allow no other poetry than that 
of parody. The Socratic dialogues are plain and simple and 
‘avoid as a rule the use of poetic words. 

_ Ishall now take-up the main table. This is the most impor- 
tant one, because it includes all the hapax legomena in Plato 


_ and the other tables depend upon it. I give in order the names 
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of the dialogues, the number of pages that each contains ac- 
cording to the text of Stephanus, the number of occurrences, 
the ratios of occurrences to the pages and several columns of 
compounds. . 

According to the ratios of the hapax legomena the dialogues 
fall into three groups. I begin with the lowest group. It has 
ihe largest number of dialogues and the smallest number of 
pages. It contains twelve dialogues and 880 pages and takes 
in all the Socratic dialogues, which have the lowest ratios of 
hapax legomena. Most of hese dialogues are short. Their 
ratios ë begin with 0.81 and run up to*1.40; they end with the 
Gorgias and Protagoras as being the most advanced. Then we 
have a break of 0.88 before we reach the second group. In the 
middle of this break stands the Menexenus, as if it did not 
belong to either group and stood aloof from both. It is unique 
among the works of Plato, being a funeral oration composed 
in sportive imitation of other performances of that kind. 

The second group consists of eight dialogues and contains 615 
pages and includes the most solid products of Plato’s genius. 
They are all different in kind and combine to produce the con- 
ception we have of their author. In these dialogues Plato is at 
his best in poise, spirit and variety. The ratios run from 2.23 
to 2.79. 

The third group has five dialogues and contains 513 pages. 
The ratios mount faster in this group; they rise as much as in 
both the others together. These dialogues go, beyond the ordi- 
nary and are what a Greek might consider extreme. They are 
novel, bold and comprehensive. 

In the first group the vocabulary is small and the style is 
simple. Although Plato was always a skilful writer, we notice 
a steady advance from the first to the last. At his best, as in 
the Protagoras, he is light and graceful. In logic he confines 
himself to the Socratic abstracts. 

In the second group the vocabulary is larger and the style 
weightier; it is perfect in poise, grace and pathos. The Pla- 
tonic ideas make their appearance in this group. 

In the third group the vocabulary becomes abundant and the 
style heavier, stressing the vocabulary and enlarging the period. 

The Republic stands in the middle of the second group at 


5 See p. 221. 
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equal distances from the top and the bottom and is the mean 
between the extremes. Taking the Republic as the measure we 
can grade the other dialogues as surpassing or falling short of 
this standard. The excess in the Symposium results mainly 
from the poetry of Agathon, the extravagance of Aristophanes 
and the noisy entry of Alcibiades. he rise in the Cratylus is 
due to obsolete and poetic words used in etymologies. The long 
lists of trades and occupations swells the vocabulary of the 
Politicus as do the poetic and rhetorical words in the Phaedrus. 
The Critias and the Timaeus owé their high ratios to the fact 
that they deal with novel and unusual subjects and require a 
corresponding vocabulary; the one describes the primeval state 
of Atlantis and the other the creation of the world. The sober 
and serious tone of the Phaedo keeps it within the range of 
ordinary speech. The broad and farcical character of the 
Euthydemus limits it to a lower range. 

The Socratic dialogues fall below the average, because ER 
have a small vocabulary and use the plain and simple style. 
They avoid the use of poetic words and compounds and seek 
ihe words in common use. 

I had now found what I set out to discover—the relative 
position of the dialogues in regard to style and vocabulary. I 
had shown that the dialogues fall into three groups and that 
they rise gradually in hapax legomena from the first to the last. 

In studying the dialogues I brushed up against another ques- 
tion that did not come within the scope of my dissertation. 
Was the order that I had found the chronological order of the 
dialogues as Plato composed them? Most of the dialogues came 
in the order in which I expected to find them and agreed with 
the order established by a consensus of opinion among the stu- 
dents of Plato over a long period of time. But the list showed ` 
four or five serious deviations that I was not prepared to solve. 
Aristotle says the Laws was Plato’s last work and consequently 
it should come at the top of the list. Instead I found it the 
fifth from the top. At that time scholars held the view that 
the Phaedrus” was an early dialogue. Usener? and Wilamowitz 


e An unpublished manuscript study by the author, 1887, in the Johns 
Hopkins University. i 
"Diogenes Laertius, III 1, 25. Léon Parmentier, La chronologie des 
dialogues de Platon, Brussels, 1913. 
? Rheinisches Museum XXXV, 1880, p. 131. 
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put it in 402 and Immisch in 408. The Lysis.was regularly 
classed as a Socratic dialogue, but my list had it in the second 
group by the side of the Republic. This was discouraging, but 
to cap the climax I found the Philebus and the Parmenides 
among the Socratic dialogues. Here I had met unforseen 
obstacles that required careful consideration. I decided to keep 
them in mind and to continue the work when I could find the 
necessary time. It meant to study the dialogues and to analyse 
and classify the hapax legomena. — 

I had before me thousands of words that I did not know how 
to organise. It was a big task and bigger, because I did not 
know how to go about it. No one had ever studied the hapax 
legomena in any author and I had no method or suggestion to 
: follow. I revised the work and tried to find some clue by which 
to study them. If I tried to classify the words according to 
their meanings I obtained small classes and did not succeed, in 
breaking up the great mass. I studied the derivative endings 
and obtained small groups of derivatives, but the great bulk 
of the hapax legomena remained intact. Since I found no 
solution in studying the endings, I turned to the prefixes. Now 
the tide turned. First, I came upon a long list of compounds 
with a-privative. Then I found prepositional compounds with 
appt, dvd, àvrí, dvd, dé and more compounds with Sue. and 
compounds of two words other than prepositions. I had evi- 
dently hit the trail and the going was good. I went on to the 
end of the alphabet. I found in all 2322 compounds. There 
were 1333 compounds with prepositions, 737 compounds of two 


TABLE V. 
PREPOSITIONAL HAPAX LEGOMENA. 

apt 6 Ei 75 sept 57 
avd. 72 êk Bu mpd 79 
áyrí 60 èri 151 pos 74 
And 106 kard 94 ov 180 
ud, 107 pera 28 Zén ` 91 
eis 17 rapá 67 oad 52 
1333 


? [n 1920 I suggested to a student at the University of Chicago that 
he take up the Hapax Legomena of Shakespeare. He has collected the 
data and is working them up. 


* 
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words, 211 compounds with a-privative, 40 with Sue. and 1 
with vy-. There were 1318 words without prefixes. These belong 
to all the parts of speech, but yielded to no other classification. 

The prepositional compounds belong under 18 prepositions. 
The most frequent are od and èri. Four exceed 100, av, èri, 
A4 and Aed, The other prepositional. compounds in Plato show 
perhaps the same ratio. : 

Listing the words according to the first part of the composi- 
tion some of the compounds escape us. "Thus besides the 737 
compounds of two words the list eontains a score of compounds 
of two words preceded*by a preposition like émwopofers and 
wpocoikoBouó. These I have counted in each case under the 
preposition that is used, although I might, perhaps, have classed 
them as compounds of two words. Nearly all of them come from 
the dialogues of the last group and further emphasize the growth 
` of such compounds in this period. 

For the same reason 28 prepositional compounds come under 
a-privative and 10 under $vc-. 

Taking up again after many years the study of the order of 
the dialogues, I was delighted to find that my list corresponded 
more closely than before to the order accepted by the students 
of Plato. For, strange to say, during the time that had elapsed 
since 1887, one dialogue seemed to be only an apparent excep- 
tion, two had come over to my side and two belonged to a 
floating and uncertain class, that had not yet found a sure 
haven. I shall now take up these dialogues. 

The Laws was Plato’s last work and should stand at the top 
of the list, if it follows the chronological order. It deviates 
from that rule for the following reasons. 1) The Laws already 
has the largest number of hapax legomena, 892, or 260 more 
words than the Republic, which is the next largest work. It is 
a question if it could carry any more. As a work grows in 
length the ratio of hapax legomena naturally falls off. In 15 
pages the Critias has 90 hapax legomena, or a ratio of 6.10, 
but if it were twenty-one times longer and had 317 pages like 
_ the Laws, it would probably drop to the neighborhood of the 

Laws. In 75 pages the Timaeus has 353 hapax legomena, or a 
ratio of 4.70, but if it were four times as long it would no doubt 
‘fall considerably. Much of the high ratio of the Timaeus and 
the Critias is due to the novel and unusual subjects with which 


Li 
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they deal; the one discusses the creation of the world and the 
other the priméval state of Atlantis. So we should look for a 
lower ratio in the Laws than in exceptional works like the 
Timaeus and Critias. 

2) Plato left at his death the Laws in an incomplete state 
and Philip of Opus added the finishing touches and published 
the work. How much it would have gained if Plato himself 
had prepared it for publication, we shall never know. 

3) Plato wrote the Laws when he was an old man and natur- 
ally shows a decline in his powers. While he wrote his other 
works on a rising scale, he wrote the ‘Laws on a falling scale 
after he had passed the climax. The ratios vary in different 
parts of the Laws. Five of the twelve books have fairly high 
ratios. The eighth book where Plato is “young again” has 
the same ratio as the Phaedrus 4.01. 

4) Plato may have worked on the Laws for many years. 
Although he finished it last, he did not necessarily start it last. 
He seems to have kept adding to it from time to time and used 
it as a storehouse for his ripest thoughts. He may have had it 
in mind and worked at it for ten or twenty years. With these 
facts in mind it is perhaps reasonable to say that the Laws 
stand as high as one could expect for a work of that length. 

When I saw in the first table prepared in 1887 the Phaedrus 
in the top group, I felt disheartened; for all scholars then con- 
sidered it an early dialogue. It looked like a severe blow to the 
statistical method. Since that time, however, scholars have 
changed their minds and the dialogue has moved up till it now | 

: occupies about the place it holds in my table.?° 

The Lysis used to be classed with the Socratic dialogues. 
In this list it stands in the second group near the Republic 
and Symposium. It is now the vogue to place it near the | 
Symposium." ER 

This study has demonstrated two things, 1) that the con- 
sensus of opinion of scholars who have studied the Platonic 


1 Léon Parmentier, La chronologie des dialogues de Platon, Brussels, 
1913. E. Zeller was one of the last to defend the early composition of 
the Phaedrus, Philosophie der Griechen II, 1*, pp. 536 ff. 

2U, V. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Platon, Leben und Werke, 1920, 
Vol. II, p. 68: Es ist dann Mode geworden den Lysis zum Symposium 
zu stellen, nicht ohne die grüssten Missgriffe. 
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dialogues is sound, and 2) that the statistical method is equally 
sound when it is worked on a large scale. 

Another problem bothered me for a time. What part of 
Plato’s entire vocabulary do the hapax legomena form? I had 
seen guesses and estimates, but no actual count, and I had no 
way of knowing beforehand which ome was nearest to the true 
figure. If I knew the ratio between the two, I could better 
evaluate my collection of hapax legomena. I had long had in 
mind to count the entries in Ast and had hit upon a plan that 
seemed to be accurate and removed much of the drudgery, but 
nevertheless the task looked appalling. At last when a man who 
had read Greek adapted the plan to the use of the adding- 
machine and offered his services, we started.'? The work pro-. 
gressed rapidly and to our surprise we finished in three sessions 
of two hours each. In this operation I omitted the cited words 
as not belonging to Plato—there are about 230. 

According to this count the total number is 10,020, including 
those in the addenda and omitting the cited words. As one can 
see, there may be a slight discrepancy. The total includes all 
the words in all the dialogues, genuine and spurious, while the 
hapax legomena came from the 26 dialogues selected for this 
work. The nearest estimate is that of T. Micinski, who counted 
90 pages in 25 different places in Ast and found an average of 
100 words. In the 1974 pages of the lexicon he would have a 
total of 9870 less the cited words which he seems to have 
included.” : 

The ratio of hapax legomena to the entire vocabulary of Plato 
is 0.3629, well over one-third. The number is large enough to 
be representative and is perhaps more representative, because 
the words have all been selected under identical conditions. 

In applying the statistical method the great problem is to use 
tests that really prove what they set out to do. This is par- 
ticularly true of Plato, who constantly eludes us by his endless 
variety. The particles and the interrogative forms,!?" for example, 
are so noticeable that a writer can easily change them: at will 


12I avail myself of this occasion to express my appreciation of the 
aid given by my son, Professor Paul R. Fossum, of Carleton College, 
in this matter as well as during the last stages of this work. 

15 W, Lutoslawski, Origin and Growth of Plato’s Logie, p. 69. 

125 Of, C. Ritter, op. cit. 
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from time to time and put us off the track. The object of the 
linguistic tests in Plato should be to get behind the conscious- 
ness of the author and to take him off his guard. This I think 
is the case with the hapax legomena. It is obvious that Plato 
eould not in all his works have singled out a dozen, much less 
three or four thousand. , 

I would interpret the figures in the following way.* It is not 
likely that Plato wrote any dialogue before he was thirty years 
old. I put the Parmenides about 897, the Meno 395, and the 
Menexenus in 387. All the Socratic dialogues come in the first 
decade. After a break, the dialogues of the second group follow 
each other in rapid succession as far as the Republic; then the 
pace slackens in the Symposium and the Cratylus. The dia- 
logues of the last group come at long intervals and the Laws 
overlaps them. The dates in Plato are uncertain. The Phae- 
drus comes after 380 and the Symposium after 385. The 
references in the dialogues agree with this order. The Philebus 
refers to the Parmenides, the Phaedo to Meno, the Republie to 
Philebus; the Theaetetus and the Sophistes to the Parmenides. 
The Theatetus, Sophistes and Politicus follow each other as 
do the Republic, Timaeus and Critias. 

In the Socratic dialogues Plato presents the Socratic method. 
In most of them he tries to define some virtue. In two of them 
he. deals with the instruments of thought in the form of one 
and many and connects with the old philosophers.^ In the 
Parmenides he deals with one and many as they appear in the 
abstract ideas; 75 in the Philebus** he treats them as they are 
used in classifications. The one and many is the point of con- 
nection." I shall now take up these dialogues. 

The Parmenides shows the lowest range of vocabulary in the 
Platonic dialogues. In 40 pages it has only 17 hapax legomena, 
or a ratio of 0.42 to the page. This we may to some extent 
attribute to the second part of the dialogue which comes in the 
form of exercises in logic and in which the ratio falls to 0.27. 
The same words and phrases occur again and again. When we 


15 See table, p. 213. 
348 Phaedo 96 A. 

15 Parm. 130 B ff. 
15 Philebus, 15 D ff. 
1! Parm. 129 B ff. 
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‘omit the second part and consider only the first which has the 


regular form of a dialogue with introduction, subject and con- 
clusion, the Parmenides is still the lowest, showing the ratio 
0.81, but approaches the next one above. In the use of com- 
pounds, verbal adjectives and other forms, the ratio remains 
the same. This one can verify by comparing the first 11 pages 
with the same number of pages in any dialogue of the second 
or third group. The reason then for the low, ratio in this dia- 
logue seems to be due to the fact that the author was young 
and lacked practice in writing. ° 

The dialogue falls intd two parts, the dialogue proper 126 A— 
187 B and the supplement or exercises 137 C—166 C. Plato 
makes the plan perfectly clear; Parmenides declares that he 
intends to give in the second part an example of the rigid method 
of training in logic which he recommends in 136 A-E. That 
the second part may at the same time contain a subtle satire 
on the Eleatic method does not change the structure of the 
dialogue. The subject of the second part, one, connects with 
the one and not many of Zeno and the one and many of Socrates 
in the first part. 

The dialogue appears to be an under Eleatic influences. 
The subject is Eleatic and Zeno and Parmenides were leaders 
in the Eleatie school. The dialogue seems to be the result of 
Plato's stay at Megara where he studied for some time with 
Eucleides. If we date it in 897, it will come before the Meno 
in 395. g 

The Parmenides reports a discussion that took place between 
Zeno, Socrates and Parmenides. Parmenides was then about 
65 years old, Zeno nearly 40 and Socrates very young. If we 
assume that this meeting occurred in 450, Socrates would have 
been 19 years old at the time. Such a meeting is in itself 
neither unlikely nor impossible in point of date. , Plato refers 
to it in two other places.!? 

The dialogue has a charming setting. We ns Plato’s two 
brothers Adeimantus and Glaucon, who take us to their half- 
brother, Antiphon. Antiphon had often heard the story from 
one who was present at the conversation, and he had studied it 
when he was a young man and remembers it. Now he is mostly 


18 See table, p. 213. 1? Theaet. 188 E and Sophist. 217 C. 
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interested in horses like his grandfather. After some hesitation 
he repeats the discussion as we have it in Plato. 

Authorities differ as to what part of the theory of ideas be- 
longs to Socrates and what part belongs to Plato. In the 
Parmenides we find Plato's own views and I think we can trust 
them. In 180 B he says expressly that Socrates himself dis- 
covered the method of separating the abstract from the concrete 
and he makes abstracts from like, just, beautiful, good, etc. 
He was unable to find abstracts of man, fire and water and 
refused to consider abstracts*of hair, mud and dirt. In 182A 
he takes up the word great. When dhe considers many great 
things, there arises before the mind an abstract great. In 
Phaedo 74 D E we have the same way of finding the abstracts 
and the concrete idea. always falls short of the abstract idea. 
In Parmenides 182 B ff. the third man argument wrecks the 
abstract, but does not affect the absolute idea in Rep. 597 C. 
The discovery of Socrates seems to have been to separate the 
abstract and the concrete or the universal and the particular. 
Socrates called them one and many and connected them with 
the philosophy: of the day. 

Xenophanes had declared that all is immutable, but the par- 
ticulars change. Heracleitus seized upon one part of this saying 
and developed the doctrine of perpetual flux; Parmenides seized 
upon the other and maintained that existence is one. With 
Heracleitus knowledge became impossible as nothing remained 
fixed; with Parmenides knowledge became stagnant. We notice 
that the sayings of the old philosophers come in the form of 
many and one," or particular and universal; they sum up the 
many particular phenomena in one universal or collective 
conception. 

In defense of the doctrine of Parmenides Zeno had in his 
writings made the statement that existence is not many. It 
might look like an original theory, but it only restated in 
another form the doctrine of Parmenides. Zeno said existence 
is not many. For if existence were many, they would have to 
be like and unlike, which is impossible. Like can not be unlike 
and unlike can not be like, so existence can not be many. 
Socrates replied that existence is one and many. Opposites go 


195 Soph. 242 D E. 2 Parm, 127 E ff. 
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together and complement each other, like rest and motion, like 
and unlike. 'Things are one by partaking of unity and many 
by partaking of multitude; things are like by partaking of like- 
ness and unlike by partaking of unlikeness. Like the old phi- 
losophers, Socrates deals in concretes and abstracts. Later Plato 
changed the abstracts to ideas and made philosophy meta- 
physical. i 

Now Parmenides enters the discussion and examines the re- 
lation between the abstract and the concrete. Concretes, he says, 
take their names from abstracts as great from greatness, like 
from likeness, just frone justice, etc. Does all of the abstract 
enter into the concrete or only, a part? In the one case the 
abstract being one and the same must at the same time be in 
many concretes and will be divided; in the other case it will 
be divided and only a part of it will be in each concrete, neither 
of which seems reasonable. 

Again when one considers many great things in the concrete, 
there arises before the mind one great in the abstract. If one 
considers this greatness together with the concretes, there arises 
another greatness and so on and we have not one abstract, but 
an endless series, which shows that the abstract never reaches 
the absolute. 

In the third place if these abstracts really exist, they exist 
on a plane of their own and have no connection with the: 
concretes. ; 

Here we have a double purpose. The purpose of Parmenides 
is to bewilder the youthful Socrates and to win him over to 
study the Eleatic method. The purpose of Plato is to show 
that we can not in all cases rely on, the Socratic abstracts. 
Plato has now reached the stage when he understands the short- 
comings of the Socratic abstracts. But there is no mention of 
the absolute or Platonic ideas. Scholars are confusing at this 
point. They start the argument with the Socratic abstracts and 
pass on without a word of warning into the absolute ideas. It 
would be absurd to have Parmenides discuss the Platonic ideas 
in the year 450 B.O., some twenty years before the birth of 
Plato and sixty years before their discovery. Plato takes great 


2 U, v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Platon, Leben und Werke, Vol. IT, 
pp. 222 ff. 
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pains to make all the dates jibe with this meeting. A young 
writer in his first composition would not dare to take such 
liberties with. chronology. 

Perplexed by these difficulties Socrates asks what is to become 
of philosophy if these things fail? Parmenides gives him some 
fatherly advice. He had attempted too soon to define the ab- 
stracts before he had gohe through the necessary training. 
While he is still young, he should train himself in certain exer- 
cises which seem useless and which people call idle talk, lest 
the truth may escape him. The method is that which he had 
seen Zeno follow. But Socrates would dike to hear an example 
of this method. Parmenides hesitates at first and calls atten- 
tion to his age and the sea of words which he would have to ` 
go through, but, when all urge him, he yields. 

Then follows a long, dry and monotonous dialogue on what 
happens if one is and if one is not. It seems to end with opposite 
conclusions. that destroy each other and nothing remains.?* 
The method is so true to nature that it becomes a parody of 
some Eleatic master, perhaps of Eucleides. The second part is 
a study of one. The hints that one is many and many are one 
are so frequent as to create a tacit conviction. A serious 
study of one leads to the contemplation of one and many and 
of real existence, as Plato explains in Rep. 524 Eff. Plato 
purposely shows how near this lies without drawing the con- 
clusion in deference to Parmenides. 

It is not an easy matter to determine what Plato wants us 


‘to consider the subject of this dialogue. There are several and 


he keeps us guessing. The theme that best suits the title and 
goes through the whole dialogue is one and many, now changed 
by Zeno to one and not many, by Socrates to one and many 
and by Parmenides to one. The dialogue seems to be a sketch 
of Parmenides somewhat in the manner in which he later wrote 
the Gorgias and Protagoras, only Parmenides was more remote 
and fast fading away on the border-land of fiction. Another 
subject that might come in for consideration is the abstract 
ideas, only they are but another form of one and many. 


7 Parm. 127 B. Theaet. 183 E and Sophist. 217 C also allude to a 
meeting with Parmenides. 

33 Parm. 135 B C. 

?4 Of, Paul Shory, The Unity of Plato! 8 Thought, sub Parmenides. 

35 140 D, 143, 144, 165 C, E, 166 A. 
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Plato has now reached the point when he sees the defects of 
the Socratic abstracts. Both Socrates and Parmenides feel the 
need of a logical instrument for investigation. Many think 
that the abstracts in this dialogue are the Platonic ideas and 
place it in the second or third group. The description, however, 
of the abstracts in this dialogue is different from that of the 
absolute ideas given in the Phaedo, Republic, Symposium and 
Phaedrus. In the Parmenides the abstracts partake of the 
nature of the concretes by means of the methexis. In the other 
places the methexis is a matter of indifference. The first one, 
the Phaedo, mentions it only to neglect it.2* If we accept this 
order of the dialogues, we get the historical connection ‘between 
Socrates and the old philosophers and the true origin of the 
Platonic philosophy. 

The second philosophical dialogue is the Philebus.- Between 
it and the Parmenides come a number of minor dialogues that 
are mostly literary. This dialogue, however, takes place before 
a number of young men or boys, as Philebus calls them. The 
speakers are Socrates and Protarchus, a son of the wealthy 
Callias. Philebus, an unknown person, from whom the dialogue 
takes its name, is tired and makes only a few remarks. 

When a discussion once arose about what is the best of human 
possessions, Philebus asserted that it was pleasure, gaiety, joy, 
and what goes with these. Socrates objected and said that the 
goods which would be rated better than pleasure are mind, 
knowledge, intelligence, art and what is akin to these. Socrates 
was disgusted with the claim of Philebus and many thousands 
like him, and thought that for human life mind was far better 
and more excellent than pleasure. After the discussion had 
started the boys playfully threatened not to let Socrates go home 
till they had reached a satisfactory conclusion.” Socrates ac- 
cepted the challenge and promised to help them when it was 
necessary. ^ This seems to give the reason for the unbroken 
dialogue. There is no waste of time or idling by the wayside; 
the feigned or sudden inspirations only mark the stages of the 


20 Phaedo 100 D. There is a chasm between either the conerete or the 
abstract and the absolute. The absolute is not the mental image nor is 
the conerete the exact duplicate of the abstract. Thus before the ideal 
the concrete and the abstract disappear. 

at Phil. 19 D. 35 Ibid. 19 E. 
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discussion. Even the jokes are quiet and subdued, suited to 
the tone of the whole discussion. The boys are keen and as 
ready for a scrap as for an argument. 

Socrates states the contentions of both sides and the terms 
of the contest. If neither side wins the first place, they can 
try for the second by showing which one is more akin to the 
winner. Before going far they discover that pleasure and 
knowledge belong to what is known as one and many. They 
each appear under one name as if it were one kind but actually 
they include many kinds of pleasure apd knowledge. Socrates 
repeats the account of one and many given in the Parmenides 29 
and goes on to show the nature, origin and use of one and many. 
It is a gift of the gods tossed. down from heaven. All things 
are sprung from one and many; they are current in all speech 
and connected by reason and have in them the finite and infinite. 
Since all things are arranged in this way, we are always to look 
for one kind in everything and wher. we have found one to look- 
for two or three or some other number and then to examine 
each one in the same way until-we see that the original one 
is not only one and many and infinite, but how many. The 
gods have laid down this way to study, learn, and teach. When 
a young man has first discovered this method, he thinks he has 
found a treasure of wisdom, is delighted and busies himself 
now rolling things up into one and now, unrolling them into 


: many. To make the meaning clear he gives an example of 


each kind. 

Sound in music is one and at the same time is infinite. We 
have high, low and intermediate, intervals of high and low 
pitch, combinations, rhythms, etc. Only when one has mastered 
all the details, does he know music and understand sound. To’ 
illustrate the converse he takes the letters of the alphabet. An 
Egyptian observed that sound is infinite. First he discovered 
the vowel sounds and noted how many they were, then he found ` 
ihe semi-vowels and noted how many they were; then he found 
the mutes and distinguished each of them: Finally he gave 
each letter a name and gathered them all together into one 
Science called grammar. 

Ai length the opponent sees the need of classifying pleasure 
and knowledge, and they are about to begin when Socrates 


3? Parm, 129 C, D. 
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remembers that waking or dreaming he has heard long ago that 
a third thing is the good and the winner of the first place. The 
good must be perfect and sufficient, while neither a life of pleas- 
ure nor of knowledge only are desirable. The good appears to 
be a mixture of pleasure and of knowledge. They are both 
ready to strive for the second plate and prove that each is the 
cause of the mixture. 

New weapons are needed, but some of the old ones will serve. 
They divide all things in the universe into two classes called 
by the terms of the old philosophers finite and infinite. By 
combining the two they obtain a third or mixed class, which is 
the result of the union of the finite and the infinite and consists 
of such things as musie, harmony, health, beauty and strength 
of body and soul. .The fourth class is the cause of the mixture. 
The classes in their order are infinite, finite, mixed and cause. 
Pleasure belongs to the infinite and can not be the good. To 
what class does knowledge belong? All philosophers agree that 
' mind rules the universe. The four elements fire, water, air, 
and earth are finite in us and infinite in the universe. So also 
are body and soul. There are in the universe an infinite, a 
finite and a cause that orders and arranges the best things, the 
years, seasons and months and is called wisdom and mind, as 
the philosophers have declared. Thus the good appears to be 
a mixture of the infinite and the finite made by mind and 
wisdom. They proceed to study and classify pleasure and 
knowledge. Finally they draw from the fountains of pleasure 
and knowledge and pour into the mixing basin. First they 
pour in all knowledge and true and pure pleasures and add as 
necessary ingredients of all proper mixtures truth, measure, 
and proportion. From this mixture issues the scale of the good, 
1. measure, moderation and fitness; 2. proportion, beauty, per- 
fection and sufficiency; 8. mind and wisdom; 4. sciences, arts 
and true opinions; 5. pure pleasures. 

The Philebus is often looked upon as one of the more difficult 
dialogues. But the difficulty lies in the contents and not in the 
language. When one has mastered the subject and grasped the 
line of the argument, the reading becomes easy, as the words 
are familiar and the constructions simple. Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus finds two styles in Plato, the plain and the elevated.*? 


2° Dionys. Halic. Dem. 5. 
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When Plato uses the plain style, says Dionysius, he has great 
charm and attraction. This style he uses in the Socratic dia- 
logues and especially in the Philebus, which he selects as a 
model.** Modern critics have expressed their surprise at this 
judgment,*? as the Philebus ê does not rank so high with us. 
I take it that Dionysius refers to the diction, style and language 
and not so much to the subject matter, and I believe he is right 
from his point of view. The popularity of a subject. or theme 
varies from age to age according as it strikes the fancy of its 
readers. Modern critics are more likely to look at the contents. 
He takes it for granted that we grasp the sübject matter and 
follow the argument. The language of Plato, he says, aspires 
to unite two styles, the plain and the elevated. It does not 
succeed equally well in both. When he uses the plain, simple, 
and unartificial style, he has great charm and attraction. It 
confines itself to familiar and regular words in common use. 
It avoids strange, unusual and newly-coined words. It is plain, 
simple and unartificial; it is clear, correct and precise. It 
avoids outward ornaments, wordiness, and display. 

In all the early dialogues the vocabulary is small; the hapax 
legomena tun about one to the page, while in the last group 
they rise from 4.01 in the Phaedrus to 6.10 in the Oritias. As 
a rule the hapax legomena are rather unusual; in the Philebus, 
however, they are simple. Of the 62 words in the Philebus the 
ordinary reader would perhaps look up a half a dozen. Even 
ihe words occurring in no other writer are so evident and formed 
so regularly that the reader need look up only two or three. 
The weapons of the new make in 23 B form no exception and 
are as simple as the rest. By strange, unusual and newly-coined 
words I think Dion. means poetic words and' compounds of two 
words other than prepositions. Prepositional compounds are 
common enough at all periods, but compounds of two words are 
rare in the Socratic dialogues. They increase gradually and 
become rather frequent in the last group. Plato confines himself 
in the early dialogues to & few in common use like Lysias. In 


* Dionys. Halic. Dem. 23. 

3? Grote, Plato, Vol. TII, p. 364. 

"7 Wilamowitz-Moellendorff suspects that Dion. has not read the 
Philebus and makes a big mistake when he tries to put over the Philebus 
as a Socratic dialogue. Platon, Leben und Werke, Vol. II, p. 629. 
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this respect it is instructive to read. the first part of the Par- 
menides, and the same number of pages in the Philebus and 
compare them with the same amount in any dialogue in the 
last group. In my list the Parmenides has 1 compound, the 
Philebus 6, but the Politicus has 47, the Phaedrus 66 and the 
Timaeus 48. 

The sentences are short and loosely bound together. Only in 
a couple of places is the style more elaborate, f. e. on page 15, 
where he explains the nature of one and many, and on page 
63 D E, where the answer of theedivinities comes in long and 
stately periods with a poetic coloring, as we see in the use of 
Tékva and dradol. ` zéng, are not children in the ordinary sense. 
Dionysius could have chosen many other examples of the plain 
style, but the Philebus is the longest instance in that style and 
that is perhaps one of the reasons why he has chosen this dia- 
logue as a model. Dionysius shows a great fondness for the 
style of Lysias and the early dialogues are the nearest approach 
to that style enhanced by the genius of a greater writer. One 
of the excellences of the Philebus in the eyes of Dionysius is 
that it maintains the same even tenor throughout. 

The aim of the Philebus is to combat the advocates of pleasure 
and to establish a standard of ethical values. The sentiments 
expressed by Philebus were on the lips of thousands "7 of young 
men and Socrates wanted to state his convictions and give them 
the right bearings. The great popularity of the dialogue was 
in a large measure due to the fact that it served a serious pur- 
pose. The advocates of pleasure preferred to follow the instincts 
of animals rather than to heed the advice of philosophy.*¢ 
. When the need of the Philebus was no longer felt, owing to the 
advance of Christianity, the dialogue naturally declined in favor. 

In keeping with the serious tone of the dialogue the characters 
are drawn firmly and delicately. Socrates is grave, earnest and 
kindly with just a trace of his usual playfulness. Protarchus 
is ready, keen and often spirited. Philebus is stubborn and 
one-sided; he has not the temper to conduct a dialogue; he 
follows for a time and then drops out. 

One of the difficulties that we have to contend with is that 
we do not know the order of the dialogues. We know that there 


34 Parm. 126 A-137 B. 35 Phil. 66 E. 3* Ibid. 67 B. 
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is an early or Socratic group followed by a middle and a late 
and we know most of the dialogues that belong to each group, 
but we do not agree upon the order. What one puts down as 
an early dialogue another considers later. When we put early 
dialogues in the last group, we create much confusion." If we 
accept, however, the order that the hapax legomena indicate, 
we have a much surer guide; we can see how Plato started and 
developed. If we take the Parmenides — first part — Meno, 
Hippias Minor, Euthyphro, lon, and Crito, we get an idea of 
Plato's early style. These read as easily as the Anabasis of 
Xenophon and are far more smooth ong even. 

The plan of the Philebus is excellent, The case is stated 
clearly and precisely. Then the method of procedure is dis- 
cussed. First a probable conclusion is reached by a dream or 
by intuition; then it is confirmed by a universal truth. Finally 
an experiment is performed and the desired result obtained. 
The experiment is vivid and fanciful and appealed to the imagi- 
nation of the youthful audience, 

We have seen, then, in the course of this discussion, that the 
growth of the vocabulary determines the order of the dialogues. 


37 Lewis Campbell made a special study of Plato's vocabulary. He 
accepted the Timaeus, Critias and Laws as Plato's latest works and 
compared the other dialogues with these. (Lewis Campbell, Sophistes 
and Politieus, Introduction, 1867.) He found that the Sophistes and 
Politicus had certain peculiarities of diction in common with the 
Timaeus, Critias and Laws and grouped them together. The Phaedrus 
had a vocabulary as rich as these, but it consisted largely of poetical 
and rhetorical words. The rich vocabulary of the Phaedrus and the 
poor vocabulary of the Philebus and the Parmenides he attributed to 
exceptional circumstances. In the Phaedrus Plato intentionally chose 
a subject and adopted:a treatment that gave it a rich vocabulary, 
while in the Philebus and Parmenides he took dry and abstract subjects 
and adopted a treatment that gave them a small vocabulary. Unfor- 
tunately, he reversed his own theory. He had started with the assump- 
tion that the growth of the vocabulary: decided the date of the dialogues, 
but now he changed his views and held that the author could at will 
change his vocabulary at any time. He wad disappointed to see the 
Philebus fall below the Symposium, Republic and Phaedo and to find 
the Parmenides among the lowest in his list. He refused to follow his 
own figures. He felt strongly that both dialogues belonged to the last 
group and looked about for evidence to support this view. He drew up 
lists of words which he called tragic, epic, late derivatives and com- 


_ pounds with prepositions. When we look at them by themselves they 
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' Side by side with this runs a corresponding development of the . 
ideas. In the Parmenides we have the simplest form of one 
and many as itis used by Zeno. Socrates takes the next step 
and, shows the use of one and many in concretes and abstracts. 
The Philebus extends its use to abstract terms like man, ox, 
sound, pleasure and knowledge.’ Plato himself takes the last 

. step and gradually develops the absolute idea i in the Phaedo, 

Republic, SEH and Phaedrus. 


ANDREW Fossum. 
NORTHFIELD, MINN. e 


may appear convincing, but if we compare them with corresponding lists 
from the other dialogues, we see that they fall in line with a general 
rise from the early to the late without causing a ripple (Classical 
Review, April 1896, pp. 129-136). He seems to exaggerate the case. 
Scholars will not agree that the derivatives which he cites from the 
Philebus and Parmenides are any later than those which he collects 
from the Republic and earlier dialogues (Jowett and Campbell, Repub- 
lie, Vol. IL, pp. 265 ff.). He gives for example dvonralyw Phil, 12 D as 
a late derivative. Although it oceurs again only in a later writer, it 
is not necessarily any later than dxodacralyw used two lines above and 
in Aristophanes Birds 1226 or ága8al»e Rep. 535 E. If Lewis Campbell 
had carried out his original plan and completed his collection, the 
figures would have told their own story. Instead he turned aside to 
prove that two dialogues were late. 


LATIN WORDS IN THE GREEK INSCRIPTIONS OF 
ASIA MINOR. 


The following list of Latin words in the Greek inscriptions of 
Asia Minor is supplementary to Meinersmann’s recent list from 
the Papyri! and is meant as a contribution towards a complete 
collection of Latin borrowings in Greek. The inscriptions of 
Asia Minor are scattered in so many publications that the list 
can hardly be expected to be complete, hut it is hoped that there 
are no serious omissions.” 

The number of these borrowings is often underestimated 
partly owing to the commonplace insistence on the failure of 
Latin to establish itself in the Greek-speaking East and partly 
because they belong almost entirely to the official or popular 
language, which in comparison ‘with the literary is badly treated 
by lexicographers. Many of the Latin words which appear’ in 
Greek are rare even in the Latin sources (see e.g. statarium) 
and on the Greek side a further cause of neglect arises from the 
difficulty of deciding which words are definitely incorporated. 
in the language and which are mere temporary intruders. In 
the latter class one can place at once the transliterated words 
which are common in cursus-inscriptions of the Roman type. ` 
For dealing with the others Meinersmann (p. 120) has suggested 
the following criteria: 


1) Alteration of ending. ` 4 

2) Phonetic change in ending peculiar to Greek. . 

3) Hybrid composition. 

4) Formation of Greek derivatives. 

5) Alteration by popular etymology. 

6) Harly and frequent occurrence. 

Of these criteria the first, second and sixth call for further 
remark. 


1) In addition to the examples of Meinersmann the tendency 
2 Fuller references for this and other works are furnished in the list 
of abbreviations that follows the introductory part of this paper. 


3'The very common words such as denarius, legio, fiscus are not 
fully listed. 
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of Greek to introduce the neuter ending o in place of mascu- 
line and feminine endings is worthy of notice (cf. J.H.S. XXIV 
[1904], p. 202). The extension of the neuter is entirely con- 
trary to the development of popular Latin and may be taken as 
a sign of definite incorporation in Greek. 

2) It is clear that a good proof of naturalisation would be 
evidence of a phonetic change, whether in flexion or stem, that 
occurred in pure Greek words but not in Latin. Evidence of 
sueh changes, however, is exceedingly difficult to find owing to 
the tendency towards parallel development in Latin and Greek 
(e. g. in the reduction €f diphthongs), and the comparatively 
short period over which most of the words are recorded. Even 
the examples quoted by Meinersmann, beneficium > Bevedixw and 
Antonius > Avrevs, are not without analogy in Latin. 

6) The sixth criterion might well have been extended to 
include metaphorical use, survival into the modern Greek popular 
tongue and further borrowing from Greek into another language. 

To assist the application of these tests I have added where 
necessary references to H., K., M., and Mey., which supply 
further information for the history’ of the words concerned. 
The derivations suggested by the authors are not always certain 
and the lists must be used with caution. A consensus of two 
or more of these sources gives evidence that a word was. in 
Widespread use. 

When the various tests have been applied it will be found that 
a considerable number of words must be regarded as genuinely 
naturalised. These words though often rare in Literature were 
clearly in constant use in the everyday speech of the Empire and 
some of them have given evidence of remarkable vitality in the 
West as well as in the East. As some slight indication of this 
I have given references (V.) to a work of Vendryés, which 
collects the Latin words borrowed by Irish. It would be easy to 
bring similar evidence for particular words from other sources, 
e. g. from the German languages. 

Tt is obvious that from a consideration of the words borrowed 
from a language conclusions can be drawn with regard to the 
activities in which its speakers are superior to the borrowers. 
Latin naturally was able to contribute nothing to Greek in the 
realm of abstract ideas. The Latin borrowings are to a large 
extent from the language of Roman administration which was 
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familiar to all classes in the Empire for many centuries; others 
come from peculiarly Roman institutions like the gladiatorial 
shows, the remainder almost entirely from industry and com- 
merce.® 

Even in the sphere where Latin was D its influence was 
limited. It is noticeable that nouns form the vast majority of 
the borrowed words and thére is little evidence of Latin influence 
beyond the increase of vocabulary. There is, however, one 
marked exception to this in the wide extension of the suffix 
-arius to pure Greek words. eThe reason for its adoption lies, 
perhaps, firstly in its resemblance * te the Greek suffix apen 
which was also widely extended at the same period and secondly 
in the great variety of formation in the Greek trade-names which 
made them succumb to new formations which had the support 

: of analogy. A similar tendency towards uniformity led to a 
corresponding extension of the suffix -issa into Latin (v. patro- 
nissa). 

It is not always easy to see why a particular Latin word should 
have been adopted in the Hast. The production of wool e. g. 
was native in Asia Minor and flourished long before the Romans 
arrived, yet we find wool-merchants styled Aavdpio. So also 
the goldsmith is called jatpdpios. Two reasons may be assigned 
for this. In the first place most of the trades were organized in 
collegia which had official relations with the Government and 
in the second place the Roman conquest created an important 
market in the Latin-speaking West. An example of this influ- 
ence is found in the terms relating to the paper trade, which 
came under Roman control with the conquest of Egypt with the 
result that the Greek terms were influenced by Latin (v. char- 
tarius). | 

A similar difficulty arises with words relating to the theatre 
(v. subsellia, uela). Here, too, various influences were no doubt 
at work. The theatre in important cities must frequently have : 
been the scene of official shows and we must reckon with the 
natural tendency of provincial cities to imitate the capital. It 


.3 The Latin words in the fragments of Diocletian's Edict are not given 
here as they can be more conveniently found in a complete edition. 

4 The difference in quantity is outweighed for the vulgar speech by 
the agreement of the accent. 
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may be supposed that the use of elaborate canopies arose in Rome 
and was extended to the Hast along with the word uela for 
which, it is probable, there was no established Greek equivalent. 
We find in Ephesus (Ephesos II 39; 40; 41) the phrase rév 
néragov Tov Ücárpov, but rérasos has the air of being a metaphori- 
cal makeshift. Subsellia further was supported by its resemblance 
to native Greek terms. Meinersmanh suggests the influence of 
yéAdov but we should rather suppose that the analogy of ecMs 
or, perhaps, do ie was at work (for eeMs see CB. 303 and note). 

Another word which at first sight raises the same problem is 
gpayédAdov. In the example given below it seems to mean some 

. sort of weight but it was early adopted in Greek in its literal 
sense of whip for which there was a perfectly good Greek word. 
Here, it seems probable, we must look for a hidden relation with 
the official language. The example of ¢payeAAdw in Matthew 27, 
26 suggests that flagella was the popular word for the classi- 
cal wirgae of the Roman lictor. 

For some other borrowings it is less easy to assign a reason. 
The word cancelli e. g. had a remarkable success in Greek for 
which there is no very obvious explanation and the word scutula 
gave birth to a healthy progeny though oxovrAwois was no doubt 
known before the Romans. In this instance the reason may 
have lain simply in the absence of one convenient word in Greek 
to describe the process combined again with a certain familiarity 
of sound (see the note s. w.). 

Lastly it should be noted that there is occasional difficulty in 
deciding whether & word naturalised from Greek into Latin 
should be listed as a borrowing from Latin or treated as a true 
Greek word surviving from pre-Roman times. This difficulty 
arises with camera which I have excluded with hesitation. The 
word occurs frequently to designate a tomb-chamber at a date 
when Latin influence would be possible but on the other hand it 
has its old Greek form kapápa and Meinersmann (s. u.) quotes 
an example of 99 B.C. A number of words in -arius come in 
this class; they should be treated as Greek formations unless 
there is a historical reason for assuming the contrary (as with’ 
chartarius). A peculiarly complicated case of this double bor- 
rowing is treated below s. u. macellum. 

In the list that follows, the words are arranged under their 
Latin originals as the alternative system of following the Greek 
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order appears to have no advantages to compensate for the dis- 
location of the alphabetical arrangement. Compounds and deri- 
vatives are listed under the parent word. The notes are not 
intended to be exhaustive but merely to elucidate one or two 
points not fully dealt with elsewhere. For an account of the 
phonetic questions, see Eckinger, Die Orthographie lat. Wörter 
in griech. Inschriften, Muftich, 1892. The abbreviations which 
are not immediately understandable are as follows: 


Arch.-epig. Mitt.— Archiologisch-epigraphische Mitteilungen aus Oes- 
terreich. . 

Ath. Mitt. = Athenische Mitteilungen. . 

BCH. — Bulletin de correspondance hellénique. 

BSA. = Annual of the British School at Athens. 

Buresch = Aus Lydien, Leipzig, 1898. 

CB. = Ramsay, Cities and Bishopries of Phrygia. . 

Dessau = Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae. y 

Ephesos = Forschungen in Ephesos, Vienna, 1906 ff. s S 

Fraenkel — Inschriften von Pergamon. 

Grégoire = Recueil des inscriptions grecques chrétiennes de PAsie 
Mineure. 

H. = Hiibschmann, Armenische Grammatik, pt. 1, Leipzig, 1897. 

Heberdey-Kalinka = Denkschr. Akad. Wiss. Wien, XLV, 1897. 

Heberdey-Wilhelm = Denkschr. Akad. Wiss. Wien, XLIV, 1896. 

IBM. = Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum.. 

IGR. = Inscriptiones Graecae ad Res Romanas Pertinentes. 

JHS. —Journal of Hellenie Studies. 

JRS. — Journal of Roman Studies. 

Jahreshefte — Jahr. des Oester. Arch. Instituts. 

Judeich — Altertümer von Hierapolis. 

K. = Krauss, Griechische und lateinische Lehnwérter im Talmud, ete., 
Berlin, 1898/9. 

Kalinka — Tituli Asiae Minoris II, 1. 

Kern — Inschriften von Magnesia. 

K.-P. I, II, III— Keil u. Premerstein, Denkschr. Akad.. Wiss. Wien, 
Vols. LIII, LIV, LVII. 

Lanckoronski = Städte Pamphyliens und Pisidiens. 

Le Bas — Le Bas, Voyage Archéolique, Inscriptions, Vol. III. 

M. = Meinersmann, Die lateinischen Wörter und Namen in den grie- 
chischen Papyri, Leipzig, 1927. 

MAMA. = Calder, Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua, Vol. I, London, 
1928. - 

MAMA. I'= Keil, Mon. A. M. Ant, Vol. ITI (unpublished) 3 


5 Where no further indication is given the figures give the numbers 
of inscriptions, not of pages. 

*T am indebted to Mr. W. H. Buckler and the authors for permission 
to eonsult part of this volume in proof. 
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Mey. == Meyer, Neugriechische Studien ITI, Sitz.-Ber. d. k. Akad. d. W., 
phil.-hist. Klasse, CXXXII, Vienna, 1895, (Latin borrowings in 
Modern Greek.) 

Mouseion == Movocetov kal BugMto6dkm ris eboy'yeukfjs Dyodjs, Smyrna. 

Perrot = Voyage en Galatie. 

Petersen == Petersen u. von Luschan, Reisen in Lykien, ete. 

SEG. — Supplementum Epigraphieum Graecum. 

Sterrett, Ep. J. == Epigraphical Journey. 

Sterrett, W. E. == Wolfe Expedition to Afia Minor. 

Studia Pontica. ser Anderson, Cumont, Grégoire, Brussels, 1903-1910. 

Studies Studies in the Eastern Roman Provinces, ed. Ramsay, 
Aberdeen, 1906, 

TAPA. = Trans, Am. Phil. Ass., Vol. *LVII. ` 

V. = Vendryès, De Hiberni¢is Voeabulis, ete., Paris, 1902, (Latin bor- 
rowings in Irish.) 


Lisr oF WORDS. 
accensus ` ! 

larpüs axxjo[o]los Kalinka 178; 184. Meinersmann (p. 107) 
‘appears to acquiesce in the view of Dittenberger that the varia- 
tion in the treatment of single and double consonants is due 
to a Latin peculiarity. The writing of single for double and 
double for single consonants is, however, frequent in true 
Greek words (cf. Moulton, Grammar of New Testament Greek, 
Vol. II, Part I, p. 101). The consonants affected are the 
liquids, " nasali, and s, Which have a continuous sound. 


acta 
èv rois dxrois . . . rijs re Bovis Kal Tov Suen (of Tralles) CIG. 
2927; of Zei orartóvoy tev Zero: kal vovyuépoy SEG., Vol. II, 
666. 

actor 
éxtop Kowwviy elkooTis éAcvÜeptas Jahreshefte XXVI (1980), 
Beiblatt, 64. 

actuarius 
ákrápios JRS. XIV (1924), p. 74, No. 109; dxradpros Aavecapiov 
CIG. 4004. (M. K.) 

aedilis cerealis 
alBÜuv xepedAw TAPA, p. 230, No. 62. 

aedilis curulis 
[aidiAqv] xovpotAny BCH. VII (1883), p. 26. 

aerarium 
&páptov CIG. 4040 col. vii, 17 (Mon. Anc.) ; aipapiov rot Kpóvov 
CIG. 4083, 4034; Zedno IBM. IV, 2, No. 1026; émapxov- 
aipaplov oTparwriko? Jahreshefte X (1907), p. 800. 

8 - . 
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ala 
‘trnéoy Gdns CIG. 3991; IGR. 57, 8. (M.) 

alimenta l l 
érdpxov åňepévrov Kalinka 278. 

annona ‘ 
omeipas av [od] re Dessau II 8858; waparémpavra Tò & tepdy 
áyvàvay Ath. Mitt. X (4885), p. 336 ; répyavra  àvvóvav els rò 
"AÁefayüpéoy 2Ovos IGR. III 409; ávvevapx$cas deytdot a’ kal B” 
diddous Zei Hépcas IGR. III 1419. (M. H. K.) 


annonarius e . 
Suggested by editors JRS. XIV (1924), p: 74, No. 109c. 


arca i 
dpkys Aaßıavis: The reading of CIG. 3497 ; Dessau (II 8853) 
has ápxis Aefftavis ; cf. Hirschfeld, Klio II, p. 308. 


arcarius 
åpkápıos Mvoías vis káro Ath. Mitt. XXIV (1899), p. 170, 
No. 11; dpxdptos K.-P.I 148, 156 (imperial slaves). (M.) 

area 
dnp K.-P. I 102; “bedeutet wohl den über und um die copós 
befindlichen freien Raum” edd. It is more probable that we 
have here a popular etymology from Latin area in its vulgar 
form aera for which see the references in the Thesaurus. 
The word area is used in Latin inscriptions to mean “ locus 
circum sepulcrum uel sepulcrum ipsum ” (v. Thesaurus s. u.), 
and this is the meaning required here. This use of Ai seems 
to occur in late Greek (see'e. g. the passage from Epiphanius 

_quotéd by Sophocles s.u.) and may explain the name rò 

deptxdy given to a tax levied in Byzantine times. For further 
Latinisms in descriptions of the tomb v. guttarium, gradus, 
solarium, titulus, 


armamentum 
76 beiw àpuapévro Sterrett, W. E. 1. | 
agper . " 
Syvdpia čorpa( ?) IGR. IV 494. (Mey. K.) 
 aspratura i 


doxparovpa Ath. Mitt. XXVII (1902), p. 79, No. 72 (v. Mey. 
S.u. do:pos). aspratura appears to be a special commission 
on worn coins taken in exchange' by the bankers (v. Schwyzer, 
Indog. Forsch. IL (1981), p. 1). 


assarius — ' 
doodpa Ath. Mitt. XXVII (1902), p. 79, No. 72; CIG. 4380a, 
p. 1167; Ditt, Syll? 1262; Mouseion 1875,. p. 70; Petersen 
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242; Fraenkel 374 D 7; Ephesos II, index; éecapiatos Ephesos 
TI 27. (M. H. K.) The form doodpiov is universal in Greek 
no doubt owing to the analogy of denarius which appears 
always as Syvdptov.* The constant use of these two words may 
have had some effect in extending the use of the suffix -aptov 
in the Roman period. 


atrium 
Zeen BOH. XI (1887), p. 145, No. 46; BCH. LI (1927), 
p. 68, No. 6, 1. 7; apodrpiov K.-P. IE 40. (M.) 
auditorium 
avdetopiov Ephesos III 9. 5 
augustalis s 
abyovaráuos MAMA. 169; 216; 283. (M. K.) 
augustia 
aiyotoria Petersen 77a. 
aurarius 


atpdpios MAMA. 214; 215; 281; 281a; cf. Rev. Arch. XXXII, 
p. 287; mpwravpapiov MAMA, 281; MAMA. III 335; 3510; 
428; 607. 


aurum 

aùpoyáàkovs Ephesos III 15. (Vid. aurum.) 
ballistarius 

Ba (varaptov ?) MAMA. III 93. A doubtful Latinism. (K.) 
beneficiarius ^ 


Beveduapi ëxovre orarıóvay èv ‘OMpaw Heberdey-Kalinka II 
48; Beveb(uuapíov) Jahreshefte XXVI (1), 1980, Beibl. 15; 
Bevepuudpis IGR. TIT 677. (M. K.) 


bracarius 


Bpexapiov Grégoire 262; Bpex (ápios) MAMA. III 406 ; Bpixdpios 
ib. III 597. (M. Mey. Bpáxa.) 


calcarius 

kaàkapiov MAMA. III 30 (probably for kaAikapíov). 
calendarium 

érirporov Kaheydapiov ObqAavo? Klio X. (1910), p. 236, No. 5. 
caligarius 


xaAkaptov MAMA. III 181; 235; 237; 382; xadrryapyov 482; 
550; keAryaptov BaffvAevaptov 616; 625; 639; 661; 662; 671. 
(Mey. säin, 


7The form assarius, however, is Latin (Varro LL, VIII, 71). 
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campiductor 
deed kapmdouxtépwy opdevaptov MAMA, 168. (M.) 


campestre 
kapriorpy Rev. Et. gr. XIX (1906), p. 104. 


eancellarius 
KavkeAXapíov tééews kaÜoMo? Ath. Mitt. VI (1881), p. 128, 
No. 12; ovépvas rot XeffBoro? kavkeAAdptos ib. XIII (1888), 
p.243, No. 24. (M) . 

cancelli : 
vote KaykéAXovs Monatsberickt. der Berlin. Akademie 1874, - 
P. 9; kavkéAAovs Ephesos III 65; oxagvokavkéAAvs OIG. 9897; 
ouÜokávkeAAa Grégoire 888 (v. note). (M. H. K. koykeAMoróv ; 
Mey. V.) 

candela 
xavðņàas Grégoire 98 (5). (Mey. V.) 

candidatus 
tapiay KxavdiSarov, Syyapxov x. K.-P. II 265; rapíav k. CIG. 
4029; xavdi8drov Heberdey-Wilhelm 215; ~v. spatharius, 
quaestor. . 


cannabarius 
kavvaBapiwy Jahreshefte XXIV (1929), Beibl. 81; 32 (note 
14). 


D 


eapitanus 
xanurdvos Grégoire 235. (H.) 


carcer 
Kapkapeós Judeich 76. “«xapxapéa lässt sich mit Sicherheit 
nicht deuten. Man könnte an einen Namen, an ein Bthnikon 
(von Kápkapa?) oder an ein Gewerbe oder Amt (mit xdpxapoy 
= carcer zusammenhingend, carcerarius?) denken."—Jud. 
(Mey. V.) i 

*casanarius 
Vid. MAMA. TIT 421. 

castellum 
Tò kaoré\dw Grégoire 105. (M.V.) 

castrensis l 
éxirporov kaotpyjow JRS. XVI (1926), p. 55, No. 178; see 
also CIG. 9222. (M. K.) 

eastrum 
TÒ xdotpw (Tò káorpov) Grégoire 226 (8); xdorpov ib. 235; 
xd[orpov] CIG. 8746 (M. xdorpa; K. Mey.). 
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castra ` i 
& eweg Studia Pontica 66; xdéotpov Le Bas 1707. 
(M 


SR mas 
Heberdey-Wilhelm 1690; IGR. IV 252; JHS. XIX (1899), 
p. 107, No. 95; Kern 256; 257; Sterrett, Ep. J. 76 ; Sterrett, 
W.E. $13; Ephesos III 87. e 


cauidarius , 
kaßıðapiov MAMA, ITI 118; 226 ; 289. 
: eella s 
ew[«(éAAov) ] Grégosre 47. (H.) 
cellarius 


ovveeAAapioy Kalinka 107. (M. K. Mey. kéAAa; V.) 


cellarium 
. kp Königliche Museen (Berlin), Beschreibung der 
Antiken Seulp. No. 1077. (M. xeAdrapior; V.) 
censitor 
dad keyovrópov MAMA, TIT 358. (M.) 
censualius 
kqvcováMos MAMA. TII 29; 206. 


census 
êr Kīvoov Dessau II 8853; CIG. 8751; éxírpowov Xefac roi ext 
zéit Khvooy KrÀ. Hiphesos i 48; CIL. “TIT 299. (M. = 
centenarius 
Tópyov kevrtváptoy CIG. 8664. (M. K. H. Mey.) 


centurio 
xevropiwva K.-P. II 192; xevrvpíevos Heberdey-Wilhelm 261. 
(M. K. V.) 

cereoli 
xyptoAovs Jahreshefte XXVI (1930), Beibl. 14. 


chartarius 

xaprápis CIG. 3310 (Latin ?). (M. V.) 
chartularius 

xapro (v) Aáptos Grégoire 292. (M. xapraptw.) 
cibarius 


xiBépios Ephesos ITI 10. (M.) 


elassici 
kAacouxots Ditt. OGI. 521, 1l. 24 ff. 
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classis praetoria 
TpWüjpapxos x[A]dou. []oa[ur]up. Maoqvéy CIG. 3692. (M. 
kAaooys.). 

clauicularius 
xaBichapiou MAMA. m 648. 


codicarius 
_ [xo8wá ]provs a phonetic “transcription of codicarius according : 
` to Cumont’s conjecture JRS. XVIII (1928), p. 89, No. 109. 
v. tesserarius. 


codicilli * ` G 
dë ZarrzoÄëe «[ei] kadixirdrwy fent ‘Adpfvot CIG. 4088 ; 4034; 
dr cabras d) koüik(AAots Kalinka 77. (M.) 


cohors 
Serge CB. 216; Lanckoronski II 214; Sterrett, W. E. 448; 
xépras (gen.) JRS. XVI (1926) No. 225; xóp(vqv) T(vpiov) 
d p[A(wpíav) ] cohors miliaria JRS. XIV (1924), p. 74, . 
No. 109c. (M.K. Mey. kopra; V.) 


collectio 
koAAqriovas K.-P. III 9, 28, 55. ^ offenbar hängt oi ee 
mit dem lateinischen "collectio zusammen; ; in der vulgüren 
Sprache fällt das gutturale c nach Vokalen vor ¢ häufig aus.” 
—K. -P. p. 44. Men M. koAXekra piov. ) 


collegium 
KodAnyiov. payurias K.-P. IL, p. 192, n. 1; koAMyywv Studia 
Pontica 29; émófe covpyapovdy KodAtyiov exovrs ép "Péng räv 
couppapovddy Ath. Mitt. XXI (1896), p. 467; Tó re koAMyytov 
kaAotpevov èk ray abro zoAeróv du rjj ffactevosog "Peoualov mÓA«t 
cvornodpevos BCH. IX (1885), p. 128, 1. 85. (M.) 

colonia 
xoAwvia, BCH. VII (1883), p. 260, No. 2; ib. XXIII (1899), 
p. 419; ib. XXXIII (1909), p. 85, No. 18; Le Bas 1814 g; 
Sterrett, W. E. 852; IGR. III 410; Ephesos II 58; xodwveia 
BCH. XLIV, p. 359; ib. X (1886), p. 149, 1. 20 (ró ve 
koAovetGv kal Shpwv éAcvÜépov) ; CIG. 4164; 8993; JHS. XXIV 
(1904), p. 118 ; Sterrett, Ep. J. 97; koAove [as] Sterrett, Bp. 

.J.185. (M. K.) 

colonus 
xodwvay CIG. 3969; 3970; JHS. XVIII (1898), p. 95, No. 85; 
Sterrett, W. E. 517; Le Bas 747, 

comes 


kéime mpóTov Bafpos CIG. 4361; sópxyros Kibmpov CIG. 8662; 
kípra v töv oreyày Ditt. OGI. 521; Sen tov Aapryvruóvoy CIL. 
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Tit 7152; Kópujros TOV Se Sopeotixdiy kè Üclov kovpá- 
Topos JHS. XVIII (1898), p. 326, No. 45; Grégoire 100 (8) ; 
Kóparos TOv blov mprovdray Grégoire 240; 0gcavpóv vc Geto 
kóuys Kalinka 186; xépyros K.-P. I 89; Grégoire 219; JHS. 
XIX (1899), p. 68, ; No. 17; kójus MAMA. 256; 5 Kéis Grégoire 
236; xdpyros ip Létou "deen MAMA. IIT 73; xdpnros Kat 
m[élorépov 4b. 44%, (M. H . K. Mey.) 
comitatus 
darà Noise (onov t) Heberdey-Kalinke 6. (M. K.) 
comitium 
koperio BCH. IX (1885), D 402; èy Koperio Kern 98 b 5. 
commentarenses 
oberpayós dard kopevrapyvotov Sterrett, W. E. 280; dad rafAaptov 
Kopp (evrapqatov?) Ephesos III 54 (v. commentaria). (M. K.) 
commentaria 
Ephesos III 54; v. tabularius and commentarensis. 
*condominus . 
Kovdwpmvov MAMA, III 486 (v. note). 
conuentus 
kouparopetoavra ToU TG» ‘Popalov xovBévrou Ath. Mitt. XXIV 
(1899), p. 224, No. 55; IGR. IV 1255; kovflevrapxetv Judeich 
82, 1. 15. 
cornicularius 
xopvouxddpios Arch.-epigr. Mitt. 1885, p. 126, No. 89; Perrot 
133 ; kopvix (ovAdptos) JRS, XIV (1924), No. 109; veier 
IGE. III 59. 
corollieus 
elkóvas 7éerxev kopoAMkás BOH. XII (1888), p. 85, No. 9,1. 11. 
(Cf. M. xopoddtov.) 
cubicularius 
x[ov] BucAapiov CIQ. 9166; rot solo lee Luten kovBovkAapiov 
OIL. III 7152; xovBovsrAd(pe) K.-P. IL 175; xovByxovddpis 
SEG. Vol. IV 416. (Mey. xovBovxr:.) 
*eudisamarius- 
' kovüwwap (ap) lov? MAMA. III 724 (v. note). 
curator 
1) of Roman citizens in à provincial cities: 
Kovparopevcayra roU rGv "Peopalev xovBévrov Ath. Mitt. XXIV 
(1899), p. 224, No. 55; kovparopeócavra rüvPepalov CIG. 2930. 
2) municipal : 
xoupaTopetoavTa Ath. Mit, XXV (1900), p. 128, No. 3; eis rò 
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gét: Kovparépwv emitnpov OB. 996-7; xexovparopevkóros OIG. 
$418; kovpárop CIG. 3577; Mouseion 1886, pp. 66 f. 
3) imperial: 
yevixod Koupdropos Tv mpoonkdyrov mpaypatov TAakidia Grégoire 
240; Belov xoupdéropos JHS. XVIII (1898), p. 326, No. 45; 
&ovpáropos Grégoire 308 bis (Marina, daughter of Arcadius). 
. 4) ecclesiastical : x 
"peo flurépov kal kovpéropos Jahresh. XV (1912) 88 (“exécuteur 
testamentaire’ Grégoire 94). (M. H. K.) 
curopalates * 
«oporaAárov CIG. 8664— Ath. Mitt XXIV (1899), p. 406. 
For the form cf. M. KovpovoTapuo. (H-) 
decanus 
MAMA, III 397; åpxðékavos Calder 1926 (unpublished). 
(M.; Mey. 8exavíku; H.) 
decuria 
ÉnlAekroy Kpurny êk my ey "Bän Bexovpuy BCH. X (1886), p 
149, 1. 11; ct. èv rois ámoAékrow xpeivovra Ephesos III id; 
Borges [ías è int mo |89s mpooonpumPnoera. SEG. Vol. IV 512. (Vid. 
Buckler, Anatolian Studies, p. 46.) 
decurio 
Sexovpiwy Berpavós BCH. XI (1887), p. 484, No. 78. (M.) 
denarius 
Syvdpia passim ` Sandro, Bova Kalinka 334. For Greek prefer- 
ence for neuter v. JHS. XXIV (1904), p. 202. (M. H. K. 
Mey.) 
deputatus 
ékaróvrapxov ĝe[ro]rãrov IGR. III 28: (M. &pr(ovraros) .) 
“dictator 
Surdárop Fraenkel, 379, 380. (H.) 
direptor ? 


Siperrópos Le Bas 1406 = CIG. 9230. [Waddington’s sugges- 
tion is nearer the traces than archisagitiatoros (v. sagittator) 
but lacks support. ] 


domesticus 
TOV oxoàðv Swpertixod CIG. 8797; Sopeorexds ToU Bien radartov 
Heberdey-Wilhelm 168; 8Boueorós CIG. 9976; 9258; Heb.- 
Wil. 218; réy xabociovpévoy Oopecruóv JHS. XVIIL (1898), 
p. 326, No. 45; dad Boueorukóv Sterrett, Ep. J. 281; Cox and 
Cameron, Eski Shehir, 1931 (unpublished). (M.) 


t 
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dominicus 
Vid. sagittarius. 

draconarius 
vayitrapis Opakoyáps CB. 878; Opakevípos MAMA. 218; 
MAMA. TIT 257. (M.) 

drungarius 
Spov[ yy ]apíov Lanckoronski I 147 otpdtwpos kè Spov[y]yaptjov 
CIG. 8690; erparópi( ?) xal Sp [os ]vyop [is] Le Bas 1814 g. 
(H. K. Seegen ; V. drungus). 

ducenarius M 
Sovenvépov BCH. VEL (1883), p. 17; CIG. 8751; Lancko- 
ronski II 106; Rev. Arch. XXXI (1876), p. 195; Sovxyvapiov 
dnd émirpósrov pic dla) CIG. 4846 ; Bovcgváptov mpeuriápiov 
Lanckoronski I 107 ` 8ovxyvdpiov Ephesos TIT 55; 56 ` kafoAuóv 
Sovxnvdpiov Jahreshefte XXIII (1926), Beibl. 269; érírpomov 
matpywvioy Sovxyvdpiov D. ; TepnÂévra . . caXapi Oovcqvaplo ib. ; 
MAMA. II 262. (M. K.) : 

dux 
SovKa, apum mo 226 (8) ; Sov[ xs Toavpias] MAMA. TII 
73. (M. H. K. Mey.) 

effugium 
expovyw SEG. vol. II 727. 

equisio 
Rostovtzeff’s conjecture Kolonat, p. 297, n. 1, IGR. TIT 2. 

essedarits 
BCH: XLVI (1922), p. 414, No. 20; Bohn, Altertümer von 
Aegae, p. 23; CIG 2889. 

excubitor 
exoxovBit[olpos JHS. XXII VUE p. 861, No. 124. (M. 
eEoxovfirup.) 

exemplar 
éÉovrAdptoy CB, 46; eéevmAdpiov CB. 47; éfompápeov CB. 48; 
évéewmrAdpawov Mouseion V (1884/5), p. ii, No 220. (M. V.) 

exemplum 
čfevràov OB. 41. (Mey. £ópsiu; V.) 

familia 
1) gladiators. 


amla Ath. Mitt, VI (1881), p. 266, No. 1; CIG. 3913; 
3677; Studia Pontica 2; dawAAla CB. 79; sapndued(?) OB. 9. 
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9) slaves. 

` BOH. XII, p. 488, No. 115 (pamvàtas) ` 119; ib. LI (1927), 
No. 115; GE? II, p. 122, n. t (v. collegium ` perhaps gladia- 
tors). (M. K. Mey.) 


familiaricum ` 
$ (a) ipuapixóv MAMA. IIT 100. 
`- fibulatorium x: 
$afAarápu, IGR. TIT 228. (M. K.) 
fiscus 
dioxos passim ` picoxov IBM. “IV 2, N o. 1010. (M.) 
flagellum 


gpayé\ua cibapá Petersen 77a. The word here clearly desig- 
nates a weight of some kind. (K. Mey. V.) 
flamen 
padpiva TAPA. GE p. 921, No. 44. 
folles 
$óAAes OGI. 521. (M. H. K.) 
forarius 
$opáp.[s] IGR. III 98. 
forum 
ó $ópos Le Bas 991. ON.) 
frater arualis i 
ppūrtpen ápovaAeu Le Bas 1722; Ath. Mitt. XXIX (1904), y 3 
175, No. 19; Ephesos III 33, 84; dpürep ápovüMs Prae 
: 436, 4; 487, 8; 488, 2; 439, 8; Aan. CS 451, 4; Ephesos II, 21. 
eg 
dpovpevrápis Abyotorou xépas AovySotvov BCH. XIII (1889) ‘ 
p. 318, No. 27; éxardévtapxov ppovpevrápiov CIG. 2802; vóv 
ee $pomserraptay K.-P. II 222; ppovpevrapioy K. -P. Ill 
9; dpovpevrapiows K.-P. III 28. (M.) 
funda. 
dain Rev. Et. gr. XIX (1906), p. 104. (M. K. Mey.) 
fundator 
govvda(twp) Heberdey-Wilhelm 256. 
gradus 
CB. 212; 218; 222(?) ; 268; 277 (part of tomb). (K.) 
guttarium? 


ds dy dyol£e, A xabeAci 3) moAnoE 70 yovrápiov Ecrat abri dpa KTA. 


CB. 566. This word is classed by L, S. with yofvr (K.-P. ` 


H 
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II, 255) which is given as a Lydian word. Keil and Premer-, 
stein, however, suggest a Latinism, and Latin is much less 
strange at this period and in this connection (v. solarium and 
titulus). The prohibition against selling the tomb is rare and 
it seems possible that woAqce rò y. should be taken together 
understanding uvika as Ss of ávoí£e. and kabehe.. 


horrea e 
Aneiors Petersen 77a; ópeíov conjectured by Gees 10. (M. ) 
Idus 


idév Ath. Mitt. XXIV (1899)? p. 221; BCH. XI (1887), p 
111, 1. 21; Fraenkel 274; a) JRS. XVI (1926), p. jb, 
L 5b; eBuáy CIG. 2905 GË (M. eiBóv; H.) 


illustris 32 
DAoóorpov MAMA. III 504. (M.) 
imperium ; 
dyayóvra . . . ivrépıov BCH. X (1886), p. 228. 
incrustare 
évexpdcrocey SEG. Vol. AI 698 (editor's suggestion). 
indictio 
passim.  iy&umóvgys JRS. XIV (1924), p. 45, No. 81; 
év(Sueiow) JHS. XIX (1899), p. 98, No. 82; ERES 
CIG. 8690; gudicrivos MAMA. III 81. (M. H. "Mey.) 
instrumentarius 
ivorpoupevtapios rafBovAa| ei lat quoted MAMA., p. xiv. 
intercalaris : 
Bä zë lyrepkaMptoy Aih. Mitt. XXIV (1899), p. 290, 1. 71; 
TÓV EE kadavSey 1b. 1. 76. 
isiciarius ` : 
ciouxapiou MAMA. IIT 348; ouudpov 387. (M. lo.ktopayeipos) 
iugerum. 
_iody(epa) BCH. XLVI (1922), p. 408, No. 7B; 7C; 8; K.-P. 
III, p. 68, No. 85/6; SEG. Vol. II 542, 543. (M.) 
Kalendae 


Ath. Mitt. XVI (1891), p . 284; ib. XXIV (1899), p. 290, 
1. 74; IBM. IV 2, No. 1026; Le Bas 628; Fraenkel 275; 278B ; 
31486; C4; D6. (M.H. Mey. V), 


lagenarius 


Aayy(vdptos?) Heberdey - Wilhelm 256. Cf. Aaywa(piov) 
MAMA. III 236. (M. Mayura.) ` 


H 
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lanarius 

` avdpor Ath. Mitt. XII (1887), p. 258, No. 18; Hermes VII 
CH p: 31; Heberdey-Wilhelm 106; MAMA, III 88; 892. 
(Cf. M Nene Mey. Aavápa.) (Vid. sapo.) 


lanciarius 
axtwdpios Aavkiaploy CIG. 4004; Sopeotuxds Aavx. JHS XXII 
(1902), p. 353, No. 9%; voupépov Aavktapiov Déng ` MAMA. 
167; Aayxudpis ib. 169; ` Aaykiapiov ib. 306. 


largitiones 
CIL. IIT, 7152 (v. comes). (Vid. M. dAapyerwwvadsxov. ) 


*Plectiearius 


Aexrixdépw on. tombstone with d showing that deceased 
was a carter attached to quarries at Dokimion. A lectica with 
a block of marble resting on it is represented. (Calder, Afion 
Kara Hissar, 1929, unpublished. )* i 


legatum 
èé dv ideivey tod Anydrou THs wéAcws Kata Thy TedevTalay yvópnv 
kal re ToU marpós Heberdey-Wilhelm, Pt. II, No. 223. 
(M. H.) 

legatus 
dad Aqyárov CIG. 8872 = — Grégoire 124 (4) (reading E 


legio 
passim in literal sense; metaphorically 2 AcyeGvos dvo Üepévay 
BaatAéa, uéywrrov MAMÁ. 176. ON HK 


legionarius 
Aeyeaváptov JRS. XIV (1924), No. 76; ékarovrápyet Aeytovaplo 
ópbtwaplo Heberdey-Wilhelm 80 ; éx. Aeywváptov CIG. 2803. (M.) 


librarius 


frapxov omeipas SápOov oxpeiBav xvatordpiov AiBpdpiov BOH. 
VII (1883), p. 275; ABpdp (sos) TRS. XIV (1924), No. 109; 
IGR. IV 1647. (QM -) 


loricata 
Ephesos IT, 61; III, 46 (v. moneta). 


ludarius . 
^ $ajuMas ^Aqe)ukóvros povopáxov k(ai) AovBaptoy Ath. Mitt. VI 
(1881), p. 266, No. 1. (K.) 


ludus. 


dren čéw Aoóüov K.-P. IL, 72; érírpozov èm Aovsev IGR. ILI 
187. (M.) 


SI am indebted for this reference and for other suggestions to Pro- 
fessor W. M. Calder of this University. 
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lusoria nauis 
Aevoopío BCH. X (1886), p. 228. (M.) 
macellarius . 
paxedapho Grégoire 261; MAMA. III 280; 388; 538. 
macellum 
va Cvyoorácus mpòs TH pakéAAo OB. 549; & và pakéAAo Ephesos 
TIT, 15; duXozAa icpot pakéAXov Epkesos III, p. 153; Lancko- 
ronski II, 210, 250 (v. I, p. 44 and II, p. 135) ; Ath. Mitt. 
XXXVI (1911), p. 294; K.-P. III, p. 84. (M. H. K. Mey.) 


The word macellum, in spite of its Latin appearance, ap- 
 pears to be of Semitic origin (v. Walde and Pauly-Wissowa 
S. 4.). It occurs in Greek as early as the fourth century in 
an inscription of Epidaurus where it seems to mean an iron 
railing of some sort (Baunack, Aus Epidaurus 1890, p. 91). 
At this date Latin influence can hardly be suspected. Later, 
in the second century B.C., the form paxeddwrds (6ópas) 
occurs in Delos (Ditt.? 588 (238)). Macellum appears in 
Latin from Plautus onwards in the general sense of market. 
According to Varro the word was originally applied to the 
vegetable market, a usage which was still current in Sparta 
in his day (LL. V, 146; ef. IG. V, 1, 149 and 150). Others 
held that it originally meant simply a garden; the Market was 
called macellum, ut quidam scribunt, quod ibi fuerit hortus. 
It seems probable from this that uákeAAov from meaning origi- 
nally any sort of fence (v. Hesych. s. u.), had come to be appro- 
priated to the fence round a garden, and that from this usage 
ihe meaning of vegetable market developed. It is possible 
that in early times vegetable garden and market were identical. 
In Rome its usage was extended; it came to mean market in 
general and was applied to the large market-place in which 
ihe Roman markets were united in the second century. This 
had an important effect in the subsequent history of the word. 
It was usual for Italian and provincial cities to imitate Rome, 
and the word ydxeArov, which is found in inscriptions of the 
Empire, is probably borrowed from Rome rather than a sur- 
vival from pre-Roman usage. The uniform type of building 
seems to point to imitation of a common model (v. Lancko- 
ronski and Pauly-Wissowa). In later times the market came 
to be associated chiefly with the sale of meat, hence the deriva- 
tive macellarius comes to mean butcher and has been borrowed 
in German with that meaning. In iis meaning of fence or 
railing pákeAXov died out in Greek and was ultimately replaced 
by the Latin cancelli Hesychius, e. g., glosses xrykA(es as 
Opa às Aude KayxehrAwras Aéyopev. The Pipa: xayxedAdorat here 
are the same as the Go paxedrwrai of the Delian inscription 
quoted above. This account assumes that the word was appro- 
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priated to a building of a particular type designed for a city 
market in Rome itself, but it is possible that this transference 
of meaning took place in some of the Hellenistic cities and 
that the Romans borrowed the word with the thing just as they 
borrowed, e. g., the word basilica. 


magister 
aùtyovrráMos Kat dnd paylorpov MAMA, 216; parylerpov Sterrett, 
Ep. J. 165; pacorwp Sterrett, W. E. 292 ` payiorpov Grégoire 
100 bis Congal UD ?) ; paerópoy Grégoire 117 (maitre 
maçon). (M. H. K.) - 
magistrianus 
Grégoire 322. Cox and Cameron, Ẹski Shehir, 1931 (un- 
- published). (M. K. ) 
manceps 
pávkros MAMA, III 242; 409; páykiros 292; pdxgros 415. 
(M. Mey.) 
marita 
papira. IGR. TIT 12 (bilingual). 
maritus 
papiro Le Bas 1481, taken for title in a bilingual inscription. 
Cf. papiro<v> yAvkvráro ow Bio IGR. III 884. 
matrona 
CIG. 2822 ; Le Bas 1481; Sterrett, Ep. J. 189 ; Studies, p. 128. 
|. (M) 
matrona stolata 
Körte, Inscriptiones Bureschianae 50; Le Bas 1606; Ephesos 
III, 72. (M. K.) 
medianum 
pedercavev CIG. 3278. 


memorium 
pepópiov OB. 672; JHS. XXXVII (1911), p. 92; BCH. 
XXXVII (1913), p. 239, No. 44(?) ; pupopio JHS. XXII 
(1902), p. 853, No. 97; "bsTuéoas MAMA. 218; paqpdprov 
Judeich, p. 163, No.'305; K.-P. II, 174. 


milia (passuum) 
passim on milestones in abbreviation, e. ge, AJA. XVIII 
(1914), p. 42, No. 11; Ath. Mitt, XXV (1900), p. 435, No. 
59; Buresch 21; K.-P. I, 103, 182; K.-P. IL, 35; Mouseion 
1886, p. 60. (Cf. M. pOuaptov ; H. K.) 


modius 


CIG: 2927; 4380k?, p. 1168; Lanckoronski I, 60; Le Bas 
1212; Petersen 77a; jjpóta Petersen Ha, (M. H K. Mey.) 
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moneta . um 
éxizporos . . dnd Adyov Aopexdrns 'Acías Tlavvovias Aahpartas 
povyrns Ephesos ITI, 46; II, 61 (v. Hirschfeld Verwalt.? 4 
Anm. 4). (V.) 


monetalis 
povytady K.-P., TIT, 1295 Tat Léa porti] Jahreshefte | 
X (1907), p. 307. g s 
mulio 
povAMoves SEG. Vol. IT, 666 ; EE MAMA. IIT 86. (M.) 
municipium e 
AiMov povvxmiov Koley Ephesos III, 48. 
murmillo , 


Wetten) Bohn, Aegae, p. 28; pvpjuAAóvov Kalinka 356; 
povppíAAoves OIG. 2889; peppiddom CIG. 3392. (M. 
uopBwvav. ) 

Nonae 
v [porépac] Novy » Maprlan Studia Pontica 66. (M.) 


' nonna 
rns vévas Grégoire 16. (Latin p 


notarius 
CIG. 9158; MAMA m 706; IGR. IV 235 (an SE 
slave). (M. H. K.) 

numerus ] 
inmarpod vovpépov ... Ath. Mitt. XIII (1888), p. 251;- 
paul Marrtakóy vovpépov cevdpov BCH. XXXIII (1909), 
p. 84, No. 123 vovpépov Aavkwpíev ivwpov MAMA. 167; 
` voupépov SHG. Vol. IL, 666 (v. acta). (M. K.) 

nummularius? 
voppoKNa(. . .) MAMA. III 302 (v. note). 

nummus ’ 
vod (pov) MAMA. III 81. (M.) 

octavarius 
- éxraBepno: according to the editor a variant of déxraBapiw 
rather than a proper name. Grégoire 10. 

officialis 
ôrpixáħ JRS. XVI (1926), p. 213. (M. K.) 

oficium ` e 
éiweg CB. 378; IGR. III 130. (M. K. Mey.) 
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optio 
érriwy Judeich 324. (M. K. ) 


ordinarius 
1) ópõwápiov txarov Arch.-epig. Mitt. XIX (1896), p. 149. 
2) military, Heberdey-Wilhelm 80 (v. legionarius) ; MAMA. 
168 (v. campiductor) ; MAMA. 806; v. ordinatus. (M.) 


ordinatus e 
 épSwérov K.-P. II, 174 “wohl im Sinne von ordine sacro 
a ”; but Grégoire 335 ter reads épSwa(ptov) rod rè 
M.) 
ostiarius 
Sterrett, Ep. J. 165. (M. K.) 


pagus 
mwayapxev Ath. Mitt. XIII (1888), p. 238, No. 11. . (M.) 


palatinus 
maAao|1 Line J'udeich 305. KÉ maAAatiov; K.) 


palatium 
1) orparevcapévo & t ‘ep mwarariy Ath. Mitt. XII (1887), p. 
170, No. 23 dvachepdpevos & TQ lepà radari BCH. XIII 
(1889), p p. 918, No. 28; Sopecrixds tov ioun «aAaríov 
Heberdey-Wilhelm 168. 
2) TV oTéyqv ómacav ToU "rp TOU madatiov . . Arch. epig. 
Mitt. IX (1885), p. 115, No. 67; IGR. III 439. (M. H 
K. Mey. V.) 
pallium 
érevSurondAMov OIG. 2663. (M. H. K. V.) 


palma 
oek (otrwp) ral hair). y' K.-P. II, 218 (perhaps rather r&(Aos) 
tptros, v. note). 

palus 
qipüros vrüAos CIG. 2663 ; Kalinka 355, 356 ; 8eírepov «aAov CIG. 
9764; Sevrépw mado Gagn Le Bas 17 5Y; wàAos vpíros(?) v. 
palma. 


pastillarius 
MAMA. III 495; 636; 754. (M. waorAdwv; K. eee 
patella * 
máreAAay Sterrett, W. E. 866,1. 3. (M. K. Mey.) 
patricius 


Ath. Mitt. XXIV (1899), p. 406; CIQ. 4351, 8903; K.-P. 
III 129; Grégoire 47 [m ]a(7)pexfov; ib. 219. (M. H.) 
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patrimonium 

Jahreshefte X XIII (1926) Beibl. 269 (v. Eeer ON 3 
patrona 

narpuvicoy CIG. 4106; rarpévicoay Lanckotonski IT, 9. (M.) 
patronus 


€. gZ, wétpove Ath. Mitt. XXIV (1899), p. 205, No. 12; CB. 
307; OIG. 4087; 4038; 4075; 4076 ; és Ephesos TII, 47; 

“mar povos CB. 114; arárpoyes J ahreshefte XXI-XXII (1) Beibl. . 
259 ; wdrpova IGR. III 135; ; marpóvys ib. IV 105 171; márpom 
ib. IIL 255. (M. K.) 


peculium 
weko (v) fov OR. XXXWVIT (1923), p. 8 = SEG. Vol. II, 669; 
ei uév ti eipioxotro iOtv A Zeen A karaÀeAowrós ékeivos, Tò Bä 
mpocayopevopevoy tekoúMov Ephesos IT, 23, 1. 86. (M.) 
Professor Calder has suggested (CR. u. s.) that the word 
aexovAtov in the first of the examples quoted points to a par- 
ticularly Galatian custom. The word was, however, used in 
late Roman law of the property which remained in possession 
of a partner to a marriage in patria potestate after the disso- ` 
lution of the marriage, and this may be the meaning here 
(v. Mitteis, Reichsrecht, etc., p. 251)., In the second example 
the word has its usual sense and is seen in process of naturali- 
sation. 


pedes 
méb (eros?) Jahreshefte SU (1) 1930, Beibl. 18 oS note 


‘im Gegensatz zu tiro?) 


plenarius 
adyvaples àmobüeóeow CIG. 2712. (M.) 
plumarius 


mAovpa(plov) Heberdey-Wilhelm 108; MAMA. III 285; 391; 
408; 428; 441; 496; 685. (M. K. mAovpákua.) 
podiolum 


mwodnAov K.-P. III, p. 91. * vsus vo8fjÀov richtig gelesen ist 
muss das lateinisclie Deminutiv zu podium podiolum ver- 


standen werden "—K.-P. (meaning not clear). 
pomarius f 

carpoporaplov MAMA. mr 760. (M.) 
pontifex ; ) 


wovridua CIG. 4033; 4084; 4154; 4851; movríóuos Kalinka 
278 ; wovridyé] Ephesos IL 21; IGR. III 135. 


popinarius 
aporvapiou MAMA, III 168 (v. note). 
4 ; 
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porta 
4 wépra Grégoire 219. (M. Mey.) 

praefectus 
apaipexrot Le Bas ik) mpib (éxrov i MAMA. ITI 43. (Vid. 
also praetor.) (M. K 

praepositus 


arpacróovrov. CIG. 436615; 4866i*; mpemós:ov Petersen 7/8; 
"powmógvroy «Ans voL y iaploy Dessau II, 8853; ` "rpowróavrov 
Dronen BCH. X (1886), p- 927 ` aparrocitw peor (piov) 
CIG. 8908 ; cóv abro9 aparrdovrov (dedication to imperial freed- 
man) JHS. XLIV (1924),ep. 31; zperdovros JRS. IL, p. 98 
(church official). (M. E. K.) é 


praetor 
mpaítropa, émoBelerypévoy Arch.-epig. Mitt. IX (1885), p. 128, 
No. 83; «paíropa TAPA. LVII, 62; v. urbanus; spat supr] 


Sterrett, W. E. 449 (Sterrett’s restoration is questionable, per- 
haps rather mpapexto). 


praetorius 


mpavrópi[o]v Sterrett, W. F. 19 (Sterrett’s restoration is very 
questionable, perhaps eege 


praetorianus . 
mpavropiayáv CIG. 4350; mpo:twpeavdy JRS. XV (1925), No. 


127; oberpavóv Set ?) Sterrett, W. E. 19 (v. prias- 
torus). ` 


pravorum 
oùerpavòsi èk mparrupidv J RS. xv (1925), p. 254; Ürapxov ToU 
iepod mpatrwpiov Lanckoronski IT, 107; Zonge Toy Iepóv 


aperopiov Grégoire 240 ; érápyov ray i.m. Petersen 7785 bmápxov 
Tüy i.r. Grégoire 219. (M. H. K.) 


tee 
Tpnpnripis BCH. XXXIII (1909), p. 34, No. 12 (v. numerus) ; 


dard mpr [pux Jeton JHS. XI (1890), p. 162, No. 11; Budropos ` 
dad mpygiukipijov MAMA. 248. (M. H.) 


primipilaris 
apyumaAapioyv CIG. 4846; rpepurerAdpiov CIG. 3711; Lanckor- 
onski I, 107; D E BCH. IV (1880); p. 316; CIG. 
2792; 2793; Heberdey-Kalinka II, 60 col. ITI, 30; Studia 
Pontica 106; TI CB. 301 (Prpuieridpuw). (M.) 


primipilus 


mpipesríAov Ath. Mitt, XII d » p. 256, No. 25; mpeuwmetÀov 
Heberdey-Kalinka II, 53. (M. K.) 


H 
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princeps 
1) military title: 
aptvaera. CIG. 4881b; Lenin lege Le Bas 638; a ke 
CIG. 9223 (military ?). : 


2) municipal: 
.  mpivkej kal Aoyorrhs (Iconium) BCH. XXIII (1899), p. 419. 
8) late title: S 
mptyk[.]y CIG. 9262. (M. Mey.) 

principalis 

OTpaTiarny mpurkema diy TOR, IM *394. ia ) 
priuatarius 

mpiBarapto MAMA. III 26; 259; 832; 557 ; 585. 
priuatus 


1) Kd paqtos wiv Olay mploudrov Grégoire 240; có mpwovaroy ib.; 

èrirporov Kidtxias Aéyov wpexBarys Ephesos TII 54. 

2) cvvepyacía. Badavéwy mpeßárov Ephesos II 78 (cf. I, p. 41, 

note 3 and M. K.). 

The word privatus was widely extended in its reference to 
baths probably owing to imitation of Rome. For the Roman 
influence cf. funda and campestre where the reference is to 
a bath inscription. 

procurstos 
TpoKovpáropos kal écqatekBikov Grégoire 225. (M.) 


protector , 
mpothxtol pos] EM. giror. BWArAoyos XV, suppl, p. 62; 
IGR. III 10; mporurópov JHS. XXII (1902), p. 352, No. 96; 
Zoé mpergkrópoy MAMA. III 711. (M. K.) 
prouocator 
tn Hf Ath. Mitt. VI (1881), p. 124 (correcting Perrot 
o. 56). : 


quaestor ; 
Kovaíoropos Ath. Mitt. XIII (1888), p. 241, No. 18; BCH. 
VII (18883) SP 26; TAPA. LVII 62; xvatoropa Buresch 2; 
xuaiotopos Ephesos TI 88; Kvaioropa kavðíðarov Ephesos Ir 
84,85. (M. s. w. el qasthår after Ho K.) 
quaestorius 
oxped Bay kvaurópiov BCH. VII (1883), p. 275, No. 17. 
quattuoruir 
kovarrépouipoy Sitzungsb. der Berlin. Akad. 1889, p. 374. - 
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SE : 
xuwdexepovipou Kalinka 278; E A OR IGR. IV 312. 
referendarius 
_ Le Bas 638. (M) ` 
regio 
peytavos CIG. 3436; Beyeüivos IGR. III 1502. 
regionarius 
feyewvdpios Sterrett, E. J. 93. 
retiarius D 
pytidpios Bohn Aegae, p. 23; CIG. 3264; jyriáps CIG. 2668; 
Studia Pont. 110; pyrutpw CIG. 3765. 
roba 
pántov poBóv (= ofr) MAMA. Tit 581. 
rudis 


1) secunda rudis: 
‘wexovvdapovdouv CIG. 3916 ; Kalinka 117. 


2) summa: rudis: 
Ath. Mitt, XXT (1896), p. 467 (v. iin) ; cowspiapoíórs 
Sitz. Wien. Akad. d p. 17, No. 19. Cf. summarius. 

sagittarius f 

cayırrápıs CB. 378; oayıraptwv Zutaten CI. 9207 ;. 9230; 

val yer ]aptov CIG. 9222. (M. cf. Mey. eatrio; V.) 

sagittator 

ápxwcaytrróropos CIG. 9230 (the restoration is extremely im- 

probable, v. direptor). 

salarium 

cadapiov Kern 116, l. 55; cadapiw Ephesos II ‘563 ceaAapío 

Sovxyvapio J ahreshefte XXIII (1926), Beibl. 269. (M.K.) 

saltuarius 

oadrovdpios K.-P. ITI, 11; caXráptos CB. 527; IGR. IV 1186; 

vovaXrapío K.-P. III, p. 6 

sapo 

carovava MAMA. IH 224, The editor sees in Dis a com- 

bination of sapo with lanarius. (M. caóowov; K.) - 

scandularius 

oxaydaXapiov K.-P. I, 60. 

scriba j 
BCH. VII (1883), p. 275 (v. quaestorius). (M.) 
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scriniarius 
Grégoire 225; ioxpyvapiov Cox and Cameron, Seyit Gazi, 1931 ' 
(unpublished). (M.) 
scrinium . 
o[xpiv]iov JRS. II (1912), p. 260. (M. Mey. V.) 
scutula 


oos äert vols Totxous oxovrAy e pavry Ephesos III, 65; 

oxovrdsoavra kal povoóoavra Ath. Mitt. VIIL (1883), p. 329; 

REG. 1893, P 157A, ll. 2 and 4 restored Arch.-epigr. Mitt. 
XX, p. 853 épyemordryy a«ovrAóoeos otkov Baowdcxod Ath. Mitt. 
XXIV, p. 232; cf. Sitzungsb. der Berlin. Akad. 1889, p. 
872, L 16; Thy oxotr wow tov ved Lanckoronski II 75; 5 Thy 9 
soft Age TOv Tolxwv ToU vao ib. 200; Judeich, p. 68; riy cxovr- 
Awow Tis oroãs &véðykev Jahreshefte VII (1804), Beibl., p. 42; 
d re &mokog pice, TOUTO TO hpõov 1) &mockovrÀóey IG. TIT 1, 1423; 
1424; iv (i.e. coparoÜQknv) xal «epwekoórAocev Jahreshefte 
III 206 ; oxourhdpios Ditt. Syll. 1124. (M. eovrovAarov.) 

In crder to give materials for a full history of the word I 
have given instances from regions outside Asia Minor. It is 
clear from the passages quoted and from the remarks of the 
commentators on them that oxotrAwois refers not merely to 
paving (as LS. implies under dmookovrAoóv) but to the cover- 
ing of any surface with small plates of marble sometimes of 
different colours (exoórAg pavr3). That Greek possessed no 
single word for this process may be seen from a passage quoted 
by Baunack, Aus Epidauros, p. 67 (Lucian, Amores 12 * &9a$os 
Abov schaf Acus éorpepévov?) which looks like a purist 
attempt to avoid oxovrAovv. The Latin word scutula moreover 
had a faxoiliar sound to Greek ears owing to its resemblance 
to oxurddAy. This resemblance accounts for the confusion in 
Hesychius who glosses oxuréAot with af immat fia. which the 
commentators explain as squadrons of the shape of a scutula 
(fopBoadeis). The word scutula (or scutella) was adopted in 
Egyptian, Greek and elsewhere (M. H. K. Mey.) in its proper 
sense cf dish but Meinersmann seems to be wrong in connect- 
ing it with scutum which has a long u. The word exovrovAGrov 
whose meaning he queries means ‘checked’ as applied to 
clothing. Scutulatae uestes were garments (tartan?) of a 
pattern invented by the Gauls. 


a secretis 
áðan [enms] JRS. n (1912), p. 260. (Vid. M. onxpyre; K. 
Kp HTC, 
iL Patin titles with a and the ablative appear in Greek 
as single words, e. g. aBdxrns (M. ) for ab actis. dvd is found ' 
with the same sense in dzroxopepxiov (M.) In spite of Meiners- 
mann’s suggestion (s. w. 4Bdxrns) it seems probable that the 
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equivalence of a and dé does not extend to the forms used 
to designate retired officials. Only dard seems to be used in 
that sense, e. g. é&mompavróotros (M.), dad Avxiapyias (Lanckor- 
onski II, 183), dad Kidsxapyefas (Heberdey-Wilhelm 77). 


secutor i 


oexovtopa Kalinka 355. oex(ovrwp) K.-P. IL, 218. 


sellarius — S 
oedd[al|pio CIG. 3872. (M. ochAn ` Mey. oéAAo ; H. sella.) 


septemuir epulonum 
cemrépovtpa, érovAóvovp, Ath. Mitt. XXIX (1904), p. 175, No. 
19; Le Bas 1722; cerrépowp érovAdgovp. Fraenkel 436, 3; 
497, 7; 440, 4; 441A; 451, 3; érrà dvdpdv érovAóvov Ephesos 
Ill, 33; 84. 


sestertius . 
vópov? ceoreptiov CLG. 2905; onoreptiws Perrot 168. (M. K.) 


sextarius 
édor(a:) Grégoire 32; Petersen 77a. (M. Mey. V.) 
siglum : 
otyAov SEG. Vol. IL, 710. 
signa 
otyvoy Oepdrov = signifer BCH. XVII, p. 266. er K.) 


signifer 
ciynpep MAMA. 169b. 

siligineus 
dprov ovdtyvetrov Jahreshefte XXIII (1926), Beibl. 281. (M. 
oedtyvwov; H. id.) 

The introduction of the Latin word may be due to the 
production of superior bread at Rome but is more probably 
the result of official interference with the baking trade and 
official control of bread prices. The firm state control of 
food production is reflected also in the history of the word 
manceps which came to mean specially a baker. 

silignarius 
onAnyvapiov MAMA, III 700; 727. (M. H. euywov; K. 
ouwyviérgs.) 


singularis 
inweds owy (A) dpis CIG. 4381b; JRS. XIV (1924), No. 1096; 
mpaumdarTov &Ams awyAaptov Dessau II 8888 ; érdpyw els spárqs 
OdArtas cwyy]Aapíev Jahreshefte XIII (1910- 11), p. 201. 
(M. K.) 
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sodalis Augustalis 
co08Xs Adyo]vorais Ephesos II, 21. 
solarium 


coÀapiov OIG. 3281; 3386; 9975; cwAapío Rev. des Et. Anc. ' 
.IV (1902), p. 258. (V.) 


apatharius 


mpuristos du oxabapios JHS. XXII (1902), p. 860, No. 122; 
[o]rar[e]Mov (— oraĝapiov?) Kalinka 340; CH (gen.) 
Rev. d. Et. gr. XIII (1900), p. 497; E CIG. 
8682; mpwroomafdpyos CIG. 8264; SE Grégoire 
226(8); omabapoxavdgdéro JHS. XLIV (1924), p. 39. (H. 
oTabapoxaydibaros ; K. 
Stablesiani : 
dd kópras oraBdAnowvev IRS. XVI (1926), No. 225. 


statarium 
vrarapíov Ditt. OGI. 524 “forum in quo mancipia ueneunt ” ; 
vrarapíov Kern 24 “Hin Grenzstein des Sklavenmarkts”; cf. 
* Ephesos IIT, 25 “qui in statario negotiantur.” 
The slave trade was chiefly to supply the western market 
and would be largely, at first at least, in the hands of Italian 
merchants. 


statio 
Heberdey-Kalinka II 48 (v. beneficiarius). SEG. vol. IT, 666 
(v. acta). (M. K.) 
stationarius 
K.-P. I, 89; III, pp. 11-12; p. 50, No. 101; Sterrett, Ep. Ji 
187; W. E. 73. (M. K.) 
strator . 
orpáropos BCH. X. (1886), p. 514, No. 86; orpárop Vraruo) 
BCH. XXXIII (1909), p. 66, No. 45; CIG. 8690; Le Bas 
1814g (v. drungarius). 
subsellia 
cviéua BCH. XI (1887), p. 454; evrjeo Kalinka 210;' 
evpp[sX(Quov) ?] Petersen 39; oupubiua Ephesos ITI, 65; 
(ef. Ephesos II, 27, 1. 440 civ aparqv oediba). (M. K.) 
suggestio l i 
Tiv vovyyeoriova BCH I (1877), p. 88. 
summarius ? 
vouppdpov Studia Pontica o 
The meaning of this term which occurs in a gladiatorial 


inscription is not clear. The editor suggests 1) a gladiator 
who had hired himself for a fixed sum without being regularly 
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trained; 2) an abridgement of covppapoóózs ; 3) a term of abuse 
taking summarius as equivalent to bête de somme.. The second 
suggestion seems the most probable. . A 


tabellarius 
Bépva raBedAdapiw K.-P. II 75. (M. K.) 
tabernarius 
TaBepvapiov MAMA III $11. (Mey.) 
tabularius 


zvaBdapiov BSA. 1897/8, p. 50; Zepp. dxeAeUUepos taBovdAdptos 
CIG. 4037; Zeß. daededbepoe dard taBXaptov koup (evraptov ?) 
Ephesos TUL, 54; MAMA. III 161, (M.) (Vid. instru- - 
mentarius.) 


tessedarius 
reooeddpis SEG. Vol. II 555 “uox ex éooeddpis et reccepápis 
conflata.” 


tesserarius 
teogepaplw Aey(uGvos) Heberdey-Kalinka I, 17; Se by 
editors JRS. XIV (1924), p. 74, No. 109 c; but see codicarius. 
(M.) i 


tiro 
Thpw (vos) CIG. 8753 (Theodorus the martyr); ds veapòs 
tipov Grégoire 100,1. 30. (M.) 


titulus a 
Masc.: róv riràov Ath. Mitt. XXIX (1904), p. 272; OIG. 

8998; JHS. XVIII, p. 126, No. 89; MAMA. 50; 81. 

fem.: riy rórAovr MAMA. 192 ; 75 rírAo ib. 235, 1. 14. 

neuter: rò vírAov Heberdey-Wilhelm 52. 

gender not, indicated: CIG. 3295; JRS. XVI (1926), p. 90, 

No. 222; K.-P. IL, 155 (révAov). (M. H. Mey.) 
*translimitaneus 

xópas äs LepAuuzanäe IGR. TIT 70. (M. Aus [vov].) 
trecenarius 

Tpektvapío IGR. TIT 1482 (bilingual). 


tribunus 
CIG. 9157; Kern 122; Sterrett, W. E. 212. (M. H. K. V.) 


iribus 
piov Kupelyg. Dessau II, 8853. 
triumphalis 
Ke KopvgMas kal tpwovpphadias Ephesos II, 48. 


iriumuir capitalis 
tpiobpBovpa kazvrüjuy Ephesos IIT, 35. 
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tutor cessionarius 
ToUrep ecawivápus {?)- CIG. 2941. 
uallarius (corona ualtaris) 
erebá[vo xpo lé koi vupyorü [xoi EE IGR, III 551. 
uela 
Bidov kal r&y 8 Zeien CIG. 2758, IIB; rà Bida rod DCH 
CIG. 4283; rà B5Aa rt. 0. Sterreit, Ep. J. 252, L 297; cf. 


Ephesos IT 39; i 41 róv rérasov Tov Üeórpov. (M. Sg Acer: 
H. uelarium ; K. V.) 


uerna 
oùépvas Ath. Mitt. XUI (1888), p > D 243, No. 24 (v. cancel- 
larius) ; A oùépvas TOU kuptov BCH. RX VIII (1904), p. 196; 
xatoapos obépvas eipápyns JHS. XVIII (1898) > P ibs, No. 
705 obépvas ToU xupiov SB. MAMA. 25; ovépva Tob Zeß. ib. 26; 
Bipra K.P. TI, 75 (v. tabellarius) ; ovépvas imreds MAMA. 21; 
ovépva, immeds ib. 80; obápra IGR. TII 126. 


uestiarium 
mparrootty Beor (taptov) CIG. 8903 ` Beordpyov Grégoire 226(8). 
(cf. M. Beorwapery K. Beoriápios.) 

uestiarius 
MAMA. III 287; [B]eoraptou (4. e. — * doch ist 


nicht sicher dass vor dem e ein weiterer Buchstabe gestanden 
hat? 45.735. ON Ei, 


ueteranus - 

oberepavós Le Bas 889; CIG. 4482c(?); [oder]eptavoo Judeich 
267; Verpavós (with Latin V) Studia "Pontica 169; Berpavós 
CB. 218; merpayoi Judeich 202; 'Afetov (ab oirpasos Judeich 
: 125; s olerpavós CB. 210; 212; 2135 339; CIG. 39091; Heberdey- 
Wilhelm %2-bis; 125; 217; IRS. XIV (1924), Nos. 97, 103; 
XV (1925), p. 254: Sterrett, W. E. 19; 25; 28; 37; 40; 
Studia Pontiea 41; 90; 157b; dios dus] obérpav[;s] TGR. 
IIT 86. (M. K.) 

The forms illustrate the Greek difficulty in transliterating 
Latin u. In view of ióxovpos (v. uiocurus) it is doubtful 
whether.we should assume haplography in EE 195 (v. 
Meinersmann, p. TH): (See also uitrearius.) ' 


uexillarius 
od [nf ]AAdpuos TGR. III 227. 


uexillatio 
BiéAarvovey BOH. X (1886), p. 227 edi praepositus). (M 
oinétAAariwvos; K. B(&AXov.) 

uexillum 
obj&AAXos IGR. III 1482. 
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uiator 
Biáropos MAMA. 543 (v. primicerius). (M. s. u. Biarxov,) 
uicarius 
Bi«apiov JHS. XXII (1902), p. 108, No. 10; ` Bxapto Kalinka 
186; Bk leie? MAMA. ni 155. (M. owxoptos; H.) 


uicus 
vois hopryyois rois wept roy Beikoy Am. Jour. Arch. I (1885), 
D. 141. (M. Bixov; V.) 

uindictarius A 
obwBuraplos Lanckoronski I, 59; 60. (M. ovaidteraros; K. 
p. 64.) S 

uioeurus 
Biókovpoy Buresch 2; odwxovpov K.-P. III, 129; TUN TAPA. 
69 ; iókovpov Ephesos Ill, 84, 85. 


uitrearius 
[?] rpaptov pen) MAMA, III 549; irpapíov 598. 


uncia 
otvxév Ephesos II, 27, 1. 160 ff. ; Ephesos III, 10; Jahres- 
hefte ITI (1900), 'Beiblatt p. 87: ib. XXIII (1926), Beibl. 
281; fjuovwkiov Ephesos II 27, L 170; l 199. (M. óykuwv; 
Mey. V. H. K.) 


urbanicianus 
xeMapxov oüpfjavutayóv CIG. 3711. 


urbanus 
erporjyóv oüpBavóv CIG. 4029 (praetor urbanus). 


. A. CAMERON. 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 4 


SYNTAXIMON AND LAOGRAPHIA IN THE 
' ARSINOITE NOME. 


There is general agreement that the normal annual rates for 
poll-tax (laographia) in the Arsinoite Nome during the early 
Empire were 20 and 40 drachmas, the former rate being paid by 
the privileged metropolitan citizens, and the latter by the native 
Egyptians.* There is a large amoynt of evidence from the 
Fayum for laographia at the rate of 20 drachmas, with pros- 
diagraphomena in almost every case of 10 copper obols? When 
this amount was paid in instalments, each instalment was 
accompanied by prosdiagraphomena in the same proportion.’ 
For laographia at the basic rate of 40 dr. a year, however, the 
evidence has been very slight until the recent publication of 
Princeton and Columbia papyri* P. Princeton I, 11, 12, and 
14, and P. Cornell I, 24 appear to establish a rate of 45 dr. 2 ob. 
for laographia in Philadelphia in the first century, and P. 
Columbia I, 1 recto 2 shows rates of 44 dr. 2 ch. and 44 dr. 6 ch. 
in Theadelphia in the second century. P. Bouriant 32 (early 
third century, Apias) is a receipt for instalments of the laogra- 
phia totalling either 40 or 44 drachmas. Wessely, Stud. 20, 62 
(second or third century) records payments of 40 dr. per man 
for laographia, with prosdiagraphomena of 215 dr. and symbolika 
of about 214 obols. P. Tebt. II, 368 (180-92 A. D.) gives 
payments * amounting to about 40 dr." 

Upon the nature of the tax called syntazimon no general 
agreement has been reached. The most commonly accepted 
theory appears to be that of Otto? that it was a tax imposed to 
cover state contributions to temples and priests, but the sug- 


* P. Lond. II, 261 (pp. 58-61); cf. pp. 19-20; Wilcken, Grande, p. 189 
and note 6; Rabel, P. Basel 8 Introduction. 

? The following list is perhaps not exhaustive: P. Lond. III, 909b, 912a, 
1234, 845a and b (pp. 32-35); P. Ryl. II, 360-365; Wessely, Stud, 22, 
194; P. Basel 8; P. S. I. VIII, 924; P. Fay. 50, 196-199, 279-284, 
349-358; P. Tebt. IT, 306, 617-634, 636-637. 

3 E. g., P. S. I. VIII, 924. 

*Johnson and Van Hoesen, P. Princeton I, Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore 1931. Westermann and Keyes, P. Columbia I, Columbia 
University Press, N. Y. 1931. 

5 That the Columbia document is a register of laographia payments 
is established by the marginal note opposite col. 5, line 20. : 

e W, Otto, Priester und. Tempel I, p. 382, n. 1. 
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gestion has also been made that it was equivalent to, or a form 
of, the laographia.” A list of the references to this tax, with the 
annual payments, where they are given, follows.® 


Reference 


B. G. U. VII, 1590 
P. Fay. 45 

P. Milan I, 9 

P. Princeton I, 1 


P. Princeton I, 2 
P. Cornell I, 21 


P. Fay. 230 
P. Tebt, II, 349 
P, Princeton I, 3-6 


P. Princeton I, 7 
P. Princeton I, 8 


P. Princeton T, 9 


P. Princeton, I, 10 


P. Princeton I, 12 

P. Columbia inv. 
no. ll (unpub.) 

P. Milan I, 10 

P. Tebt. 464 (P. 
Milan I, p. 50) 

P. Milan I, 11 


P. Lond. II, 181b 


(p. 146 £.) 


P. Gigs, 94 
B. G. U. VII, 1613 
P. Ryl. IZ, 190 


` P. Tebt. 473 (P. 
Milan I, p. 51) 


Date 


6-7 A.D. 
10-11 A. D. 
18-14 A. D. 
24-25 A. I9. 


25 A. D. 

25 A.D. 

26 A. D. 

28 A. D. 

ea, 20-33 A. D. 


ea. 20-30 A. D. 


ea. 27-82 A. D. f 


31 A. D. 


34 A. D. 
35 A. D. 


43-44 A. D. 
44 À. D. 


48-49 A. D. À 
52-56 A. D. 


64 A. D. 


66-67 A. D. Soknopaiu Nesos 


69-70 A. D. 


83-84 A. D. Soknopaiu 


99-A. D. 


_ Place 
Philadelphia 
Theadelphia 
Theadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 
Euhemerie 
Tebtynis 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 


Theadelphia 
Theadelphia 


Heraclia 
Theadelphia 


Kerkosis 


Philadelphia 
egos 


Tebtynis 


‘Incomplete; 


Annual Payment 


Incomplete: 4 dr. 
Complete: 44 dr. 6 ch. 
Complete: 44 dr. 5 eh. . 
Arrears of various amounts, 
maximum 44 dr. 6 ch. 
Various instalments: 
maximum 44 dr. 6 oh. 
Various instalments: 
maximum 44 dr 6 ch.? 


Incomplete: 20 dr. 
Incomplete: various instal- 
ments. 


Complete: 44 dr. 2 ch. 
usually: 44dr. 6 ch. 
occasionally. Other varia- 
tions: see below. 


‘Complete: 44 dr. 6 ch. in 


most cases, Variations: 
see below. 
various in- 
Stalments, 


Complete: 44dr. 6 ch. 
Probably 44 dr. 6 ch. 


44 dr. plus? 2° 
44dr. per annum for 4 
years. 


Incomplete: various in- 
stalments, 
Complete: 44 dr. 5 eh, 


Incomplete: instalments of 
4 dr. each. n 


3 persons pay respectively 
25 dr. 20b., 5dr. 2ob., 
and ldr. 20b. (arrears). 


* Wileken.in Archiv Il, p. 396; Kenyon in P. Lond. II, p. vii, cor- 
rection to p. 54; cf. the discussions in P. Milan I, pp. 45-50 and 
P. Princeton I, pp. xx-xxii. 

8 The words “complete” and “incomplete” in the last column refer 
to the annual payments, not to the documents. 

? It is now clear that the payments in this document are 44 dr. 6 ch., 
not 44dr, 6 ch. See P. Princeton I, p. xiv. 

10° The extra ldr. lob. mentioned here is obviously for the pig-tax. l 
Cf. P. Princeton I, 8 and 9 passim. 


^ 
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Reference Date Place Annual Payment 
Tebt. 558 (P. d 
Milan I, pp. 51-2) 100 A.D.  Tebtynis Incomplete: 1 instalment 

` of 30 dr. lob, 2 ch. 

Fay. 153 (Archiv 
(V, 95-114) Probably first century. Baechias Complete: 44 dr. 6 ch.™ 
Fay. 53 110-11 A.D.  Theadelphia Complete: 44 dr. 6 ch. 
Ryl. IT, 191 115-17 A.D. Soknopaiu Nesos Complete: 44 dr. 6 ch. 
Fay. 54 117-18 A.D. Euhemeria Complete: 44 dr. 6 ch. 
Fay. 316 1050r 124 A.D. Theadejphia 
Fay. 256 114 or 133 A.D. Euhemeria 


Fay. 315 (P. Milan 


> p. 52 152-53 A.D. Theadelphia 
G. U. III, 881 152-53 A.D. Soknopaiu Nesos Incomplete: various in- 
° ~  menís.!? 
Lond. ‘III, 844 ' i 
(p. 54 f.) 1744.19. Soknopaiu Nesos Complete: 44 dr, 6 ch. 
é .U. TII, 791 203-205 A.D: Karanis Incomplete: various in- 
stalments.!2 


P. Ryl. IT, 185 (second century) and Wessely, Stud. 22, 117 
(128-29 A. D., Soknopaiu Nesos) probably also contain instal- 
ment payments of the same tax, though they do not mention the 
name syntaximon. 

It seems clear from this evidence that the syniacimon was 
paid at the fixed rate of 44 drachmas, plus a varying number of 
chalkoi, throughout the period of its existence—from Augustus to 
Septimius Severus. The only evidence which would seem to con- 
tradict this conclusion is furnished by some of the entries in P. 
Princeton I, 8 and 9. These few entries, in which full payments 
of syntaximon at other rates seem to occur, are hardly sufficient to 
controvert the great mass of evidence on the other side. It may 
be pointed out that these Princeton registers appear to have 
been rather carelessly kept. In four of the abnormal cases ** the 
entries are confused and probably inaccurate. In five cases ** 
where the payment, checked as complete, varies from the normal 
44 drachmas plus, marginal notes, exo evuj( or aro oeupft ) 
vÀ( ), evidently made by the checking official, are found. 
The meaning of these notes must be approximately as follows: 


11 Of, Preisigke, Girowesen p. 258, n. 6. As suggested by P. M. Meyer 
(P. Giss. I, iii, p. 86), the sign which Preisigke interpreted as Y 
drachma certainly stands for Y obol. 

12 P, M. Meyer (P. Giss. I, iii, p. 86) thought that in' B. G. U. 791 
and 881 the annual payment was 48 -drachmas or more. But the 
payment fcr a single year: nowhere exceeds 44 dr. There is no reason to 
suppose that 791 col, 2 refers to the syntaximon. 

75 8; I, 12-13; 8, VI, 3-5; 8, VIII, 1-4; 9, IT, 16-17. 

4 9, II, 1-2; a TI, 14-15; 9, II, 23-25; 9, III, 10; 9, IV, 1. 
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(Although the amount entered here is an abnormal one,) the 
receipt shows the normal full payment. Clearly the checking 
official in some cases compared the receipts with the ledger. This 
leaves five unexplained cases, four where 48 drachmas were 
paid," and one showing a payment of 40 drachmas.1¢ In regard 
to the 48-drachma payments, the possibility may be suggested 
that these taxpayers still owed 4 dr. for the previous year. But 
in view of the many inaccuracies in these registers; and of the 
probability that the checking official would not worry very much 
_about overpayments, such an explanation may be unnecessary. 
At any rate it is inherently unlikely that taxpayers from whom 
different amounts were due would be entered indiscriminately in 
the same ‘register. 

The thesis of this article is that the syntaximon is identical 
with the laographia paid, in the Fayum, by native Egyptians at 
the rate of 40 drachmas plus supplementary fees. The points of 
demonstration are as follows: 


1. The total annual amount of laographia as recorded in P. 
Columbia I, 1 recto 2 is identical with that of the syntaximon, 
with a maximum variation of half an obol. In recto 2 the usual 
rate for laographia is 44 dr. 2 ch., but a few taxpayers pay 44 
dr. 6 ch. Precisely the same thing is true for syntazimon in P. 
Princeton I, 8. This exact correspondence, even in the slight 
variation, seems absolutely conclusive. 

2. The method of payment, in instalments of multiples of 4 
drachmas, also corresponds closely. 

3. The chalkoi payments are kept separate in the additions 
in P. Columbia I, 1 recto 1 a-b, not being totalled with the 
drachma payments of the laographia. The same is true in the 
syntazimon records of P. Princeton I, 2 and 4, and P. Cornell I, 
21. ; 

4. The laographia as found in the Columbia accounts and the 
suntazimon of the receipts are both accompanied by payments of 
certain smaller taxes which correspond fairly well. In P. Col. 
I, 1 recto 1 a-b and 1 recto 3 these small taxes are magdophy- 
- lakia, desmophylakia, potamophylakia, phylakia, and (in 1 a-b) 
the pig-tax. In P. Col. I, 1 recto 2 the same is the case, except 


158, II, 21-22; 8, III, 24-25; 8, VIII, 7-8, and 9, IV, 18-20. 
16 9, TT, 26-29. 
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that station is substituted for phylakia; perhaps they are different 
names for the same tax. In the syníazimon receipts the same 
taxes are mentioned frequently: see P. Ryl. IT, 185, 191; P. 
Fay. 58, 54, 316; B. G. U. III, 881; VII, 1613; Wessely, Stud. 
32, 117; P. Lond. III, 884 (p. 54 ff). 

5. It is noticeable that syntarimon as well as laographia 
appears to go out of existence at the time of Caracalla’s extension 
of the Roman citizenship. 

6. If the native Egyptian males from the age of fourteen on 
paid poll-tax at the rate of 40 drachmas each, plus extra fees, it 
is quite remarkable that only two receipts for such payments 
appear to be extant,” “whereas more than fifty receipts for 
laographia at the 20-drachma rate have been published, though 
this latter rate must have been paid by a much smaller number 
of men. But this is quite easily accounted for by the supposi- 
tion that laographia at its highest rate, with its extra fees, was 
commonly called syntavimon in the Arsinoite Nome, and that 
receipts were usually issued under that name. 

7. Itis also worthy of notice that in the Ptolemaic period the 
poll-tax seems to have been called cvvraés.7® Compare Aaw 
obvragis in P. S. I. VIII, 802, 7 (first century A. D., Tebtynis). 


In view of this evidence we may now speak of syntaximon- 
laographia, the poll-tax of fixed amount collected during the 
early Empire from native Egyptian males of the Arsinoite 
Nome. Two documents appear to establish a rate of 44 dr. 5 
€h.,? but the prevailing rates, as established by the ledgers,?° 
are 44 dr. 2 ch. paid by the great majority, and 44 dr. 6 ch. 
paid by a few. If those who paid poll-tax at the basic 40- 
drachma rate had paid extra fees in proportion to those who 
paid 20 drachmas, their prosdiagraphomena would.have amounted 
to 20 copper obols, making an annual total of about 43 drach- 
mas. But the fact that those who paid the higher poll-tax were 
allowed to pay in instalments of 4 drachmas or multiples thereof 
throughout the year, and perhaps could make their payments 


1? P, Bouriant 32 and P. Tebt. II, 638. 

18 See Laum in Pauly-Wissowa XII, 732; Wileken, Chrest. 288. 

?? P. Milan I, 9 and P. Giss. 94, Is it possible that we actually have 
in these eases carelessly written signs for 2 chalkoi, rather than for 
1 chaikus? 

?9 P, Princeton I, 8 and P. Columbia I, 1 recto 2, 1 recto 3. 
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either at the state bank or to the collectors (praktores argyrikon), 
would make 4 drachmas appear reasonable as the amount of extra 
fees required, The fee of 2 chalko? paid by all, and the extra: 
half-obol paid by a few, as has been -stated, were not totalled : 
with the 44 drachmas, but were kept separate. We have no 
evidence in regard to the purpose of these fees. It might be 
tentatively suggested that the extra half-obol was a fee for the 
receipt? This would necessitate the assumption that only part 
of the taxpayers bought receipts, and it would supply an obvious 
explanation of the fact that al] our receipts for syntaximon give 
the 44 dr. 6 ch. rate, while that of 44 dr. 2 ch. is much more 
frequent in some of the ledgers. But there are serious objections 
io such a theory: for example, P. Princeton I, 8 (ca, 27-32 
A. D., Philadelphia) shows a majority of those who paid in 
full omitting the half-obol payment, while in P. Princeton I, 
9 (81 A. D., Philadelphia) all such persons pay it.?* 

Certain documents, as has been mentioned above, seem. to 
give total rates for the laographia of the native Egyptians which 
differ from those established above. The relation of this evidence 
to our theory must be considered. 

P. Bouriant 32 appears to record a payment of laographia at 
40 drachmas. It seems more probable, however, that the pay- 
ment. for zorapóv was contained in the lacuna in line 10, and 
that the four-drachma payment in line 11 was one of the instal- 
ments of laographia, which would make the total 44 drachmas. 
I have no definite suggestion in regard to the cox entry, except 
that it may possibly be a record of the payment of the extra 
fees in instalments of copper drachmas. 

Wessely, Studien 20, 62 records payments of laographia plus 
extra fees which would bring the total to about 43 drachmas 
per person. If part of the extra fees were retained by local 
officials, however, the total amount collected would not neces- 
sarily appear in such an account as this. 

P. Princeton I, 11, 12, and 14, and P. Cornell I, 24, record 


min P. Milan I, 11 no mention at all is made of the 2-chalkoi pay- 
ment or of the extra half-obol. 

22 Receipt fees were usually larger than half an obol, but in one case 
atleast (P. Lond. 917; see P. Ryl. IL, p. 254) we have evidence for a 
eharge of that amount. 

28 Compare also the symbolika mentioned in Wessely, Stud. 20, 62. 
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arrears of 45 dr. 2 ob. which appear to be for laographia, though 
no such statement is specifically made. Whatever the explana- 
tion in detail of these entries may be, they must certainly be 
connected with those shown in P. Tebt. 473 (see P. Milan I, 
p. 51), where payments of arrears of the syntaximon for the 
previous year by three taxpayers are recorded. These payments 
are 25 dr. 2 ob., 5 dr. 2 ob., and 1 dr. 2 ob. The conclusion is 
obvious that these persons had already paid, respectively, 20 dr., 
40 dr., and 44 dr., so that the total payment of each was 45 dr. 
2ob. This would establish the extra payment of 1 dr. 1 ob. 6 ch. 
or 1 dr. 1 ob. 2 ch. for gyntavimon as well as laographia, in some 
cases where the taxpayer was in arrears. Several conjectures 
may be advanced to account for the extra amount charged in 
these cases. It might be a penalty for late payment, though P. 
Princeton I, 1 would tend to show that such a penalty was not 
always exacted. It is also possible that the 45 dr. 2 ob. include 
the pig-tax of 1 dr. 1 ob. plus a small extra payment. A third 
possibility is that the small taxes mentioned above for tower- 
guards, prison-guards, ri&gs-guards, and guards are included in 
this amount. They may have been paid at fixed rates in this 
period, though in the second century they varied in rate from 
year to year. In 133-34 their total was 1 dr. 4 ob. 2 ch.; in 134- 
85, 1 dr. 4 ch.?* 

Finally, the fact that B. G. U. VII, 1618 contains a summary 
of amounts due on various taxes, including both laographia and 
syntazimon, may be explained by assuming that the two words 
refer respectively to the laographia at the basic rate of 20 
drachmas and to that at 40 drachmas. The term! syntaximon 
was doubtless made use of habitually in the Fayum for the 
express purpose of avoiding confusion between these two classes 
of poll-tax. 


Cuinton W. KEYES. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


24 See P, Columbia I, 1 recto la, col. 3, line 3, note. 
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THRER PUNS ON THE ROOT OF aépüo IN THE PERBAE 
OF AESCHYLUS. 


In three places in the Persae! there is reason bid believe that 
Aeschylus intended to make a play on the root of the verb 
aépbw (or ropôéw) and the noun Iiépea. The one in which this 
double entente may be most satisfactorily demonstrated from 
the context and the development of the play lies in Atossa’s 
recital of her portentous dreams: 


Ar. roAdois pay alè vucrépois Zre rou 
Ze, acs’ obrep maïs pòs orelas oTparov 
"Iaóvov ynv otxerar wépoa ÜéAov. (Pers. 176-8) 


The word zépoa in e, 178 is thé first aorist active infinitive of 
the verb répĝw. In form and pronunciation it might equally 
well be the nominative or vocative plural of the proper noun 
Iéposs. . The- verses quoted above would then imply that Atossa 
has been troubled with nightly visions since her son led out his 
army determined “to ravish with Persian might” the land, of 
the lonians. | 

. If this interpretation be true, there would be an instance of 
dramatic irony in mentioning in the same verse the two. pro- 
tagonists in the great war, the Athenians? and the Persians. 
Secondly, though the evidence may be tenuous, and for that. 
reason is not to be pushed too far, the psychological retention 
of a word in mind and its re-use after a few verses, especially if 
it be an odd word or the construction or signification be strange, 
is an undoubted peculiarity of certain writers. Aeschylus has 
used the noun Droa just seven lines earlier (v. 171), and that 
word may have stuck in his mind and reappeared in v. 178 with 
its double meaning. Thirdly, the practice of playing on the 


1Two other passages (Pers. 800, 1056) I am discarding because the 
manuscript reading is uncertain. 

.*'Iaórev clearly means the Athenians. Of. vv. 950, 951, 1011, 1025. 
See also Schol. ad Aristoph., Acharn. 104: *Iaovot Së avri roù Abrar. 
"Ieves yap of ^A68qvaio,, dard "lupos ToU ZovGov. The dubious manuscript 
reading of Acharn. 104 does not destroy the value of the scholiast's 
testimony in this identification. Cf. also Hesych. s.v. "Iewes. 

3 Of., for instance, the balanced play on soMecovónov and mepcovónov 
(Pers. 852-3; 919). 
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meanings of proper names is too common with Aeschylus to call 
for more than the mention of a few instances: the play on 
*EAéra, the édévas, £AavOpos, éAémroAus (Agam. 688-9) ; the descent 
of the Uépoa from llepoeís (Pers. 80, 146); the appeal of 
Cassandra to Apollo, her destroyer: "AcoAAov . . . dad Aen duds 
-.. &móAecas (Agam. 1080-82, 1085-86) ; the play on "Erados, 
éradf), Epayis (Supp. 17, 45, 315; Prom. vinct. 851) ; the pun 
on the zpoynfeds of IIpougfeós (Prom. vinct. 85-7, 250); the 
sinister derivation of the name IloAwveíkgs (Septem 576-9); the 
implication of the Avcos in the flame Akeos '"AmóAAev (Septem . 
145; Agam. 1256-60)? Other examples might be added. 
Aeschylus did not invent the word psifo, which seems to occur 
first in Herodotus, nor yet a word zepoife, That would scarcely 
be expected in his one historical play in which the word would 
be appropriate. But he does give us mepoovopoŭvraı (Pers. 585) 
and mepcovóuov (Pers. 919), both of which are &ma£ Aeyóucva. 
It is by no means beyond his ingenuity to select zépca: because 
of its dual signification.* 

Confirmation of this theory may be sought in an obscure pun 
of Aristotle: Bove adrév répoa. Many solutions have been 
suggested ; 3 that there was a verb wépow, not otherwise known,» 
of the same meaning as pnSifo; that mépca may be derived from 
népdopat, or that the pun may lie in BovAa, which is meant to 
suggest Bovdy or Bovdy. Roberts and Freese’ suggest, I think 
rightly, that the play lies in wépom, the verb, and (noo, the 
noun. The psychological association may be invoked again. 
Aristotle has just cited a play on @pdrrw and @paé> which he 
has been to the pains to explain in part at least:? 86 ua0óvri 


* Much more remote word plays in Aeschylus have been defended: 
for instance, aivé\exrpov as a reminiscence of 'AXé£avüpov (Agam. 711; 
Verrall, Journ. of Philol. TX, 140) ; ujderac as a significant element in 
the name KAvroauwcrpa (Agam. 1100); see also Smyth's note on 
Eumen. 181, in the Loeb Class. Lib. CR 

ë Rhetoric, 1412b38. I am indebted to Professor C. W. E. Miller for 
calling this passage to my attention. After writing this article I 
discovered that Roberts, in a note on this point in his translation of 
the Rhetoric, tentatively suggests Aesch., Pers. 178 as a parallel to 
the Aristotelian pun, though he does not develop the theory. 

* See Cope-Sandys, Aristotle’s Rhetoric, note ad loc. cit. 

* Aristotle, The “ Art? of Rhetoric, Loeb Class. Lib., note ad loc. cit, 

5 Rhet. 1412 a. 

° Lane Cooper deals with the passage at length, A. J. P. 41 (1920), 
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488, ère el py trrodapBdver @paxa evar, o Bdëet &cretov elva. He 
follows immediately with this second pun on zépoa:, and passes 
on to a witticism on the Athenian Empire and the beginning 
of the Persian wars: olov rò páva *A@yvalos thy THs Daddrrys 
&px5v py àpxiv eiva tév kakGv: vasba yáp. Evidently his mind 
was running in a channel whieh would recall to him any current 
pun on the barbarians. Bit what is really significant both for 
ihe present passage and for the pun in the Persae of Aeschylus 
is the fact that Aristotle, while he suggests a clue for the pun 
immediately preceding, does fot explain fjo(Ae abróv répoat, 
doubtless because the point was perfectly obvious to his con- 
temporaries. Similarly, when Aeschylus played on the same 
word his references would, because of their context, be patent 
to the audience. Possibly the literary currency that he gave to 
the pun, which was appropriately originated by him so shortly 
after the Persian wars, was responsible for the example which 
Aristotle mentions as a commonplace.'? 

The second significant use of the root of rép$w in the Persae 
of Aeschylus which we may note lies in the word sepoézroAs 
(Pers. 65), as applied to the flae(Aeos evparós. Not the least 
purpose of the long introductory chant of the Chorus (vv. 1-158) 
is to build up the atmosphere of arrogant magnificence which 
forms the fitting prelude to the descent of Nemesis." In the 
word mepeémroAs, therefore, something more than prolepsis may 
be read. The initial syllables contain an ironical boast of the 
army which is going forth “to ravage cities with Persian 
brutality.” It is the same type of word play that is found 
in ‘BAéva .. . edémrods (Agam. 689). 

The third instance occurs when Atossa addresses the ghost of 
Darius: SiarendpOytar rà Ylepoóy apdéypal’, ds eren eros (Pers. 


10 Some at least of the word plays which Aristotle cites here are 
drawn from the poets. See Cooper, A. J. P. 41 (1920), 50, and note 2; 
51, and note 3. Perhaps fovAe atrév wépoa: came to Aristotle through 
Theodorus the rhetorician, who culled it from some other source. 
Cooper is, however, disposed to think that the pun lies in BotAe in 
this case. ` : 

11 This chant closes appropriately enough with the proskynesis of 

the Persian Elders before Atossa (Pers. 150-54). The complete humilia- 
' tion of the Persians on the disclosure of the destruction of the host 
colors the whole latter part of the play. See especially Pers. 550-63, 
816-22. ' 
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714). The association of sounds in SererópÜgra. and Teo 
conveys the same double entente as in the preceding puns, but 
it is no longer an insolent boast. This is rather the fulfilment 
of Nemesis. Two lines below (716), when there is no pun to 
be made, Aeschylus uses the much commoner word for déstruc- 
lion, kara$Üeípe.'? Nor need the fact that SvawexdpOyrar is less 
patently similar to Iépoa: destroy the force of the comparison. 
In the Prometheus vinctus (250) Aeschylus uses the word 
TpoüépkeoUa,, from which the idea of Ilpouufeós is to be derived. 
He is relying on his audience to.carry in mind not only plays 
on words but also current oracles and reports. Thus he clearly 
uses the expression ZXógióv & appa okov (Pers. 84) with the 
assumption that the audience will recall Supmyevés appa Bréeun 
of the dreadful oracle which was given them before 480 B. C. 
(Herod. VII, 140). 

Apparently Aeschylus has chosen to use some form of the word 
mépĝw at least three times in the Persae, when an effective play 
on words could thereby be obtained. ; 

H. N: Covos. 


Brown UNIVERSITY. 


12 phelpw, or its compounds, occurs about three times as often as 
mépôw, or its compounds, in Aeschylus. 

13 0f, also Pers. 739-40, 800-03, and Herod. VIII, 77; IX, 42-3, for 
further references to oracles which would be intelligible to the audience. 
One would be tempted to add the words of the ghost of Darius: 
uéurgoO? "A forén “EAAdSos re (Pers. 824) as a similar reminiscence of 
the implacable purpose of Darius in his lifetime when he had his slave 
repeat to him: Aécmora, uéureo rv *AOnvatwy (Herod. V, 105), if one 
could be quite sure that this is not an anachronistic product of thes. 
ingenuity of Herodotus. 


HIPPONENSIS OR HIPPONIENSIS. 


The traditional spelling of the adjectival form of Hippo is 
Hipponensis, but Goldbacher in his edition of St. Augustine's 
Epistles? has adopted the form Hipponiensis and Souter has 
written? * Henceforth, in all editions and lexicons, the form 
Hipponensis must give plage to Hipponiensis.” Further, J. P. 
Christopher, in his edition of St. Augustine's De Catechizandis 
Eudibus? has accepted Goldbacher's spelling and Souter's ar- 
guments and has adduced additjonal evidence and a supplemen- 
tary argument in favor of the form Hipponiensis. The object 
of this paper is to show that though the form Hipponiensis is 
preferable, the adoption of one spelling only is not warranted by 
the evidence, and that consequently Souter's statement repre- 
sents a mistaken attempt to impose a regularity which did not 
in fact exist. Other forms such as Ypponensis, Ipponensis, and 
Ipponiensis which occur in the manuscripts need not detain us 
here. No attempt will be made to utilize all the evidence: 
available, but enough will be cited to show the desirability of 
admitting both spellings. 

The suffix en-si is used to form, adjectives from names of 
places, e. g., Alli-ensis (Allia), Ambraci-ensis (Ambracia), 

. Bononi-ensis (Bononia), Cann-ensis (Cannae); i-en-si is also 
used, e. g., Athen-iensis (Athenae), Carthagin-iensis (Carthago), 
Corinth-iensis (Corinthus).* 

Specifically, with regard to the adjectival forms of Hippo 
account should be taken of the evidence of inscriptions and of 
manuscripts, and of arguments from analogy. 

1. According to Souter “The inscriptions (C. I. L. VIII) 
are unanimously in favor of it [the spelling, Hipponiensis] ”. 


^ 10orpus Scriptorum. Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, Vols. 34, 44, 57, 
and. 58. - 

? Augustinian Readings in Cicero and Pliny (Classical Review, Neh 
XIV, 1900, p. 264). 

3 The Catholic University of America Patristic Studies, Vol. VIII, 

325. 
E 4H. J. Roby, A Grammar of the Latin Language from Plautus to 
Suetonius, Part I (1896), p. 300; Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Gramma- 
, tik, 5th edition (1928) IL, 2, p. 236; H. Ehrlich, Kuhws Zeitschrift, 
"Vol. 42 (1909), pp. 314 ff. 
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The fact is that, as far as can be ascertained from the indices to 
Vol. VIII, the word in question is, in three cases only, so, written 
out that the form can be determined: These three inscriptions 
(C. I. L., VIII, 4894, 5278, and 5351) and two others (C. I. L., 
IX, 1592; and X, 5178) give the form Hipponiensis.? 
. 8. The evidence from manuscripts is abundant but difficult 
to evaluate. (a) Sillig’s text (i. e. the traditional text) of Pliny, 
H. N. V, 28 reads Hipponensem, nd the apparatus criticus is 
* Hipponensem, Na; Hipponiensem, R A d; Hippomenensem, 
P; Hipponiensum, D? In Mayhoff’s edition Hipponiensem is 
found in the text, while the fraditional form appears in the 
apparatus criticus. (b) According to Souter “The Mss. of 
Augustine, older and better than those of Pliny, especially in 
the early books of the ‘ Natural History’ almost invariably read 
Hipponiensis. Witness the following passages in Goldbacher’s 
admirable critical edition of Augustines Epistles (Vienna 
Corpus Scriptorum Eccl. Lat.) 32, 2; 57, 2; 86; 111, 1; 112, 
8; 115; 118, 9." Christopher has continued this list by citing 
Epistles, 183, 3; 177, 15; 209, 2 bis; 213, 1; 222, 1. To these 
references should be added the following: Epistles, 22, 9; 124, 
2; 188, 1; 186, 3, and a second example in 86. The manuscript 
authority of these passages is overwhelmingly in favor of the 
-form Hipponiensis, but the variant readings give some support 
to the traditional form as well as to various other spellings. 
(c) Souter refers also to the geographical index of Mommsen’s 
Chronica Minora, Vol. III, (1898). Three examples of the , 
forms under discussion occur, and in two of them (Vol. If, p. 
77, and Vol. III, p. 302) where Mommsen’s text gives Hippo- 
niensis variant readings are found; in the other example (Vol. 
I, p. 464) Hipponensis is read. (d) In the De Civitate Dei, 
XXII, 8, Dombart’s text gives the form Hipponiensis, the 
` apparatus criticus lists the traditional form as a variant. (e) 
The Notae Tironianae give Hüpponiensis, and Hipponensis is 
‘found as a variant? (f) The text of Weiskotten’s edition of 
Possidius S. Augustini Vita is based on a collation of ten 


5 Christopher says (1. c.) * Hipponensis also occurs in inscriptions and 
Mss... .", but I have found no epigraphical evidence for the shorter 
form. 

®Guilelmus Schmitz, Commentarii Notarum Tironianarum, Tab. 84, 
No. 78. : . 
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manuscripts. Forms of Hipponensis are found thirteen times 
in the text; no variants are cited. 

8. Finally, according to Souter “the form Hipponensis must 
give place to Hipponiensis, formed like Carthaginiensis (from 
Carthagin-), Atheniensis (from Athen-), Corinthiensis (from' 
Corinth-).” This argument appears to be quite unsound for the 
following reasons: (a) Athenae, Corinthus, and Carthago are 
not the best possible parallels to Hippo. (b) Both spellings of 
the adjectival form of Carthago are found: cf. e. g. Possidius, ` 
Vita, 8 and 28; Goldbacher's critical notes to St. Augustine, 
Epistles, 43, 17, and the geographical index to Mommsen’s 
Chronica Minora, Vol. III. Furthermowe there is inscriptional 
evidence for Carthaginensis (C. I. L., IT, 1262, 3423, 3602, and 
XIV,99), as well as for Carthaginiensis (e. g. C. I. L., VI, 8608). 
(c) Place names ending in o, onis offer closer parallels to Hippo, 
Hipponis than does even Carthago, Carthaginis, and the regular 
adjectival ‘suffix used with these names appears to be ensi.” 
For Narbonensis (from Narbo, Narbonis) ef. C. I. L., IT, 112, 
2078, and 4161; for Castulonensis (from Castulo, Castulonis) cf. 
C. I. L., IT, 8265 and 3270; and for Olisiponensis (from Olisipo, 
Olisiponis) cf. C. I. L., II, 959. To Souter's arguments in favor 
of the longer form of the adjective from Hippo, Christopher has 
added a fourth, saying that Hipponensis “must be regarded as 
the inferior form, since no one would ever alter a correct Hip- 
ponensis to Hipponiensis, whereas the contrary process is only 
too easy and natural.” This line of reasoning has little force 
because both endings are found with considerable frequency and 
accordingly the influence of analogy might work in favor of 

‘either form. 

This, then, is the conclusion of the matter. The scanty 
epigraphical evidence favors Hipponiensis, the evidence from 
manuscripts, while favoring Hipponiensis, lends support to both. 


+ 

TI have not noticed, in the C, F. L., any forms kn iensis used as suffixes 
to place-names ending in o, onis, but would hesitate to state that none is 
found.’ In any ease the main argument of this paper would not be ` 
materially affected. It may be noted in passing that the indices to the 
0. I. L. appear to be very unreliable as to the occurrence of forms 
terminating in iensis. 
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t: forms, and arguments based on the formation of adjectives 
from other place-names ending in o, onis point to the form 
Hipponensis. In view of these facts neither form is to be 
rejected: an editor should adopt the spelling which is best 
supported by the manuscripts of the work he is editing, and 
the grammarian and lexicographer should list both EE 
and Hipponiensis. 


Horesrss V. M. DENNIS, 3p. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 3 
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8 Tt is a curious and perhaps significant fact that the best and most 
recent edition of the work of the friend and biographer of the Bishop 
of Hippo has eited no forms from Hippo ending in iensis. 


PLINY, H. N. XIV, 95, quadrantal. 


P. Licinius Crassus, L. Julius Caesar censores (89 B.C.) 
edixerunt ne quis vinum Graecum Amineumque octonis aeris 
singula quadrantalia venderet. If this reading were correct, we 
should have to suppose that choice imported wine could be bought 
at the rate of three quarts for a cent at a maximum price. How- 
ever delectable the thought, we cannot believe it. Diodorus (37, 
8, 3-5) in speaking of the*luxurious habits of young Romans of 
that very time says that they would serve nothing but the choicest 
Falernian and imported Chian, and that they would pay a hun- 
dred denarii per jar (amphorf, doubtless) for their wine; that 
is nearly four denarii the quart, or nearly 200 times the price 
reported by the text of Pliny. 

I should therefore propose that we read PE quartarios 
instead of singula quadrantalia in Pliny. The quartarius was 
about a gill, the equivalent of the three cyathi which, according 
to Horace (Ode III, 19) and others, sufficed for a modest toast 
at a banquet. That Pliny was in fact thinking of small portions 
we may infer from the sentence that. follows: tanta vero Graeco 
vino gratia erat ut singulae potiones in convictu darentur. 
Finally, Festus, 312, L. considered the word qguadrantal ‘archaic : 
it probably was not used in Pliny’s day at all. 

If quariarios is adopted the maximum price fixed for choice 
imported wine (8 asses for 14 sextarius, at retail) would make 
96 denarii per amphora, practically the very price that Diodorus 
mentions. However, the censorial decree would, of course, tend 
to bring down the wholesale price mentioned by Diodorus since 
it specifies the maximum price that the retailer could charge for 
separate drinks, and the retailer would have to have his profit. 

I am assuming here that the abbreviation Q. which generally 


stands for quadrantal, was also used at times for quartarius, since | 


the context would usually reveal whether the amphora or the 
fourth of a sextarius was meant. In Cato, Agric. 144, 5 there is 
another passage in which editors erroneously expand Q. into 
quadranial, thereby assuming that workmen stowed away some 
five quarts of vinegar per day. Modern workmen, at any rate, 
don’t seem quite so passionately fond of vinegar as that. The 
only possible meaning in that passage also is quartarius. Editors 
might do well to employ some simple arithmetic on the numerical 
passages that occur in the manuscripts. 

` TENNEY FRANK. 
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REPORTS. 


MNEMOSYNE, Vol. 58, parts 3 & 4. i 


Pp. 223-292. J. G. P. Borleffs, An scripserit Lactantius 
libellum qui est de Mortibus Persecutorum. The author con- 
cludes that this was written by an imitator.of Lactantius not 
long after, 216. 


Pp. 298-299. D A. van E De Syleo Euripideo. 
Fragment 688 Nauck belongs to the Eurystheus rather than to 
the Syleus. Fragments 689-690-691 are all spoken by Hermes 
to Heracles, in the absence of Sydeus. 


Pp. 300-301. v. Gr.. Ad Sophoclis Fr. 422 N. Spoken by 
Silenus while he contemplates Pandora. 


Pp. 302-308. C. C. van Essen, De Cyclope et Cuclu. Cuclup, 
god of death, plus a hero Uthisse on the one hand and a 
* Niemand ? — fabula on the other are combined to form a story 
of a Cyclops anthropophagos plus the hero Odysseus-Oórs. The 
concept of Cyclops-Mors in Ovid has descended from one side 
oe combination; the Germanic Niemand-story from the 
other 

Pp. 309-317. E. de Waele, Quo animo Tacitus "sive? par- 
ticula usus sit. Tacitus, in setting forth historical facts or 
psychological causes, gives his own opinion in one of the two 
disjunctive statements in each case. 

Pp. 318-322. L. A. W. C. Venmans, AEYKOI MYPMHKE3. 
An amplification of the author's observations on this subject in 
Mnemosyne 58, pp. 65 ff. 


Pp. 323-325. ‘Ch. Ch. Charitonides, Ad EES 
Eleven textual emendations. 

Pp. 326-328. 'H. H. Mallinckrodt, Ad Soph. Elect. 444-445, 
Wiping one's hands on the hair of the victim to remove some ` 
of the blood before applying water is to be explained ethno- 
logically. The act divests the slayer of the baleful effect of the . 
portions of the soul of the victim inherent in the blood. 


P. 328. v. Gr, Ad Plutarchi de defectu oraculorum pag. 
417a. For ypappareton read: apayparevrais. 


Pp. 329-838. C. Brakman, I. i, Ad Carmina’ Latina Epi- 
graphica. Six textual emendations, and commentary both 
literary and grammatical on a number of passages. 


Pp. 389-368. J. C. Naber, Observatiunculae ad -papyros 
iuridicae. Continued from Mnemosyne 57, p. 414. 
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Pp. 369-370. v. Gr., Ad Plutarchi de defectu oraculorum 
librum. Punctuation and textual emendation of a passage in 
418 e. 


P. 370. v. Gr., Ad Platonis leges XI, p. 916b. Read: 
éy vptoi räv larpüv, nob ëy riot. 

Pp. 371-884. OC. Brakman, I. f£, Observationes criticae ad 
Claudianum. Textual ‘emendations ; literary parallels; figures; 
grammatical notes ; passages pertaining to astrology. 


P. 884. v. Gr., Ad Luciani Muscae laudationem. In chap. 
8, the words rive CH yàp . . . kai Tò alpa should be removed as 
a gloss. 

Pp. 885-401. K. van der Heyde, Plus, minus, amplius, 
longius. Construction after these fomparatives in Cicero, 

, Caesar, Sallust, Varro, Nepos. 


Pp. 402-409. J. H. Thiel De feminarum apud Dores con- 
dicione. Observations on the factors governing polyandry 
among the Lacedaemonians, compared with the different con- 
ditions obtaining in Athens. 


"Pp. 410-419. F. Muller, I. fiL, De pronuntiatione linguae 
Latinae observatiunculae. On the nasalizing and non-elision of 
a vowel plus m, final syllable. 


Pp. 418-424. J.de Zwaan, Neograeca ad hypotheticam Marci 
evangelistae Latinitatem. The author shows by means of a com- 
parative table that some apparent Latinisms in Mark’s gospel 
can rather be accounted for as having been influenced by the 
Sypotixh. 

Pp. 425-427.. W. E. J. Kuiper, Ad Euripidis Phoenissas v. 
516. The force of ape is expugnat rather than impetrat. 

Pp. 428-433. ©. Brakman, I. f., ^ Mélanges Paul Thomas." 
Comments on Castiglioni's contribution to the Mélanges: notes 
on Apuleius Met. I-ITI. 

Pp. 434-436. F. Muller, I. f. Iterum de Caeculi nomine 
. Observatio. Festus p. 328 T. for eaeximparum read: Caeci 

importuni. 

Pp. 487-440. F. Muller, I. f., Festi locum corruptum sanare 
conatur. Festus p. 285 L., read: properiem Cato prosapiem 
dieit ut'antiqui s litteram in robosem et arboses. 

P. 441. v. Gr, Apparatus criticus Aristotelicus corrigitur. 
Textual notes on Áristotlé Oec. II, based on a recent examina- 
tion of photographic copies of Parisinus 2023 and Coislinianus 


; CLAYTON M. HALL. 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY. 
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GLOTTA, XIX (19831), 3-4. 


Pp. 153-979.  Literaturbericht für das J us 1928. P. 
Kretschmer und P. Wahrmann, Griechisch (Allgemeines 152- 
156; Vorgriechisches 156-161; Altgriechische Dialekte 161- 
173; Literatursprachen 173-178; Koine und Vulgirgriechisch 
178-191; Mittelgriechisch 191-193; Neugriechisch 193-199; 
Lautlehre 199-201; Flexionslehre 201-204; Wortbildung 204- 
206; Htyraologie "und Wortforschung 206-226; Syntax 226- 
231). Maru Leumann, Lateinische Laut- und Formenlehre 232- 
252 (Allgemeines, Inschriften, Lautlehre, Akzent, Formenlehre, 
Wortschatz, Wortbildung, Etymologien). W. Kroll, Lateinisch 
(Syntax 253-2650; Syntax 265-271; Metrik 271-279). 


Pp. 279-981. P. Kretschmer, Wechsel von t (d) und 1, 


argues that Hittite and Accadian Tabarnas, later Labarnas, may 


not show kinship to Caucasic languages, where a sound between 
t and l has been wrongly assumed, but merely a dissimilation of 
t to 1 when a dental nasal follows, cf. Teurnia in Upper 
Carinthia, later Tiburnia, Liburnia, now Lurn, and other 
examples. 


Pp. 282-285. Karl Fr. W. Schmidt, Homerisch vyAdyeros, 
quotes all Homeric passages containing the word and argues that 
it means ‘young, blooming, fresh’; he connects it with rãs 
(Soph. Ant. 629), and approves Fick’s and Bechtel’s theory 
that the second part is akin to Latin vegetus. 


Pp. 285-287. M. Runes, Homerische Beiwérter, interprets 
vavmaAóes 28 from  wawmáAo in the semantic development ' 
‘mehlreich, kalkstaubreich, sandreich, staubig? the fine lime- 
stone dust of Greek lands being often almost like flour; and 
he takes porvé as *uovüvvé with haplology (not from *opéré). 


Pp. 287-293. Hans Krahe, Hine gemeinsame oskisch-mes- 
sapische Lauteigentiimlichkeit?, suggests that the change of ü 
to iu after dentals, seen in Oscan eítiuvam, Niumsieís, etc., is 
found also in Messapian; that *teutór > Mess. *tütor, and that 
the gen. is seen in dotoras (CIM 68 bis, etc.), for ti > Mess. 0 
(Glotta: X VII, 84 ff.), and in 0eotoras (CIM 22), etc. But this 
ehange did not take place after au, cf. taotorrihe (CIM 87), 
etc., for au did not become ü (though it did become 6). The 
same phonetic development is seen in daranfoa < *darantua, 
damaléoa < *damaltua (cf. Glotta XVII, 103 £), and also in 
the doubling of n: ardannoa < *ardaniua < *ardanua, since ni 
> nn. 


P. 293. Edward Brandt, Zum lateinischen fut. inf. act. auf 
-um ire, -uire, adds to Heraeus’s note to Mart. 3, 98, 18 the 
following examples: ereptum ire, Amm. 19, 3, 8; 23, 6, 40; 29, 
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. 1, 18; and-ereptuire Porph. ad Hor. epod. 16, 5—these from the 
collections of the TLL, with the remark that the first instance 
especially tends to a present meaning like the ustuire in Prud. 
Perist. 10, 885. f 

P. 293. W. Beschewliew, "Hpow und "Hpwr, compares with 
the Thracian Greek Zem the Latin heroni (CIL III, 14, 425; 
ete.) and finds the origin of the n in the acc. #pwva, cf. dat. pl. 
fipóveco, in Sophron; the D of #pwr is analogical to gpws ` pori. 

Pp. 294-800. Stefan Weinstock, Indices (Autorenverzeichnis, 
Worterverzeichnis, Stellenverzeichnis). 

E M RoranD G. KENT. 
UNIVERSITY op PENNSYLVANIA. e 
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REVIEWS. 


Norsk Riksmdlsordbok: Utarbeidet av Tryggve Knudsen og Alf 
Sommerfelt. Hefter 1-8, a-bort. Oslo, H. Aschehoug & 
Co., 1930-1931. (Columns 1-412.) 


A new up-to-date dictionary of Norwegian Riksmál is a need 
that has long been urgently felt. As long ago as the Spring of 
1918 J. Mgrland, in a lecture before schoolmen and university 
men, urged it; and on Dec. 12, 1919,:a committee was selected 
to take charge of the matter. Another year passed, however, 
before the project:came under way; the preparatory work was 
started late in 1921. In*the Fall of 1922 Dr. Alf Sommerfelt 
was appointed Editor; later Tr. Knudsen was made joint editor. 
There is a committee co-operating editorially; the men com- 
posing it are: K. E. Bødtker, Ulrik Mørk, J. Mørland and R. 
Ullmann. The members of this committee represent special 
fields and co-operate closely with the editors, who say: ‘mange 
av de vanskeligste definisjoner har først fått sin endelige form 
efter inngående og livlige diskusjoner ". 

The original plan of an enlarged and improved Brynildsen 
has been given. up. This was assuredly a wise decision; for even 
this best of the existing Norwegian dictionaries contains thou- 
sands of mere dictionary words, words which do not belong to 
present-day Riksmél. Upon this matter the Editors say: 
* Selvsteendighet overfor de eldre ordbøker og adgang til det nye 
ordtilfang kunde vi bare opnà pa en mate: ved à skape vart 
eget grunnlag for ordboken i en citatsamling fra vår riksmAls- 
litteratur, så rikholdig à si alsidig som våre midler tillot. Med 
et slikt materiale kunde vi også—innenfor vår ramme—fylle det 
moderne krav til en ordbok, at den skal vise ordene i funksjon, 
ved citater, med det liv, med de nyanser og avskygninger som 
alene den levende bruk kan illustrere.’ In building up this 
eollection of citations it was further decided to limit it to the 
period from Wergeland and Welhaven down to the present 
(hence 1830-1980). The emphasis upon citations to illustrate 
ihe use of the words is to be observed; there is nearly always 
one or more phrases or sentences that show the word functioning 
in combination with other words: And also there is evidenced, 
more than usually in anything but the very largest dictionaries, 
an effort to give as complete a picture as possible of the various 
ways in which a word ean be used, the shades of difference in 
meaning, in actual living speech. This becomes, therefore, a 
dictionary of meanings in a much more real sense than are the 
earlier Norwegian dictionaries, or other dictionaries of like size 
elsewhere. . 

But in order to achieve this there had to be a very definite 
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limitation in regard to what was to be included. And so it was 
decided to limit it to living speech as reflected in writers of the 
period considered supplemented by a selection of the best-known 
periodicals and certain other documents of the period; finally 
much has been included from the milieu of Riksmál speakers 
to-day. A great deal of attention has clearly been paid to the 
language of Wergeland, as shown by the number of citations 
taken from his works. Byt, since much of this material is obso- 
lete now, the dictionary is, in this instance, not limited to living 
speech. (Cf. e. g., abild, appletree, now epletre; alskjgns, all 
kinds of, now alskens; and the Latin loan admirere, Lat. admi- 
rari, to admire, now (as prewülingly then) beundre, and hosts 
of others.) This large place is given DN the language of Werge- 
land, however, because he represents the inception of that 
nationalizing movement which has produced tbe present Riks- 
mál. And the practice followed by the editors here seems to be 
justifiable, for only those obsolete words have been included 
which reflect the trend of that time (e. g., W.’s adoption of 
dialect words, many Latin words, etc.), words which point for- 
ward to the present, and so help to complete the picture of the 
development through the century. 'In so far, therefore, the new 
dictionary may also be said to be historical. 

The most striking thing about the development of the Nor- 
wegian language (in its "iksm4l form) in the last two genera- 
tions, so far as the vocabulary is concerned, is the enriching of 

_ the vocabulary by numerous adoptions from the dialects. But 
almost as striking, and certainly much more surprising, is the 
wholesale borrowing of English words, both British and Ameri- 
can, especially American. This is something that is evidenced 
more especially in the style of (most of) the newspapers and 
the lighter literature. This *journalese? Norwegian was for- 
merly disfigured by a mass of German and French words and 
phrases; of course, most of these died out after a while, for they 
were unnecessary, Norwegian itself had the needed word or 
phrase that everybody could understand; but many of. them 
remained. Now ‘journalese’ is flooded with British and Ameri- 
can words, most of which-serve no need or useful purpose. 
Norwegian is therefore no longer a relatively pure language; 
far from it; it is lexicographically one of the most mixed of 
European languages (always excepting English and Rouman- 
ian). The last edition of Ernst W. Selmer’s Fremmed-Ordbok, 
1929, of loanwords commonly appearing in newspapers and 
books, contains ‘ ca. 12,000 words’, we are told on the title-page ; 
and here only those are reckoned which are common (‘ almin- 
delig forekommende?). The Norsk Riksmdls-Ordbok gives 
generous space to these loan elements; and it may be assumed, 
perhaps, that such words that are here included have the ap- 
proval of the editorial board of the dictionary as being sanc- 
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+ tioned by usage in cultured Riksmal at the present. But per- 
haps not; the number is very large, certainly not half of them 
are used in spoken Riksmal, nor can they fill a need. Upon 
turning to some of these words I find that they are often marked 
litt., that is, are only ‘literary’ (as abandonere, to abandon); 
and others are designated foreld., that is, *obsolete? (as aktrice, 
actress). A comparison of the first few columns of the present 
dictionary with @stergren’s Nusvensk Ordbok would seem to 
show that the loan element is much*larger in the former than 
in the latter. But @stergren does not approve of them all in 
Swedish, for he says they have been included in such numbers 
partly forat meddela svenska ord, med vilka de 4 ena eller andra 
tilfället kunna erstattas. I am inclined to believe that this is 
also the view and purptse of the editors of Riksmdls-Ordbok 
in regard to a great many of these words. . 

The usefulness of a dictionary of this kind depends in large 
part on the promptness with which it can be gotten out. It is 
a source of satisfaction to read the Publisher’s announcement 
that the dictionary is to be issued complete in Jour years. The 
somewhat smaller Dansk Ordbog for Folket, by B. T. Dahl and 
H. Hammer, took seven years, 1907-1914; Ostergren’s Swedish 
dictionary; Nusvensk Ordbok, which will apparently be ca. twice 
as large, began publication in 1919, and is now in 1931 some- 
what less than half finished; Blgndal’s Islensk-Dgnsk Oróabok 
was issued in the years 1920-1924. Of the much larger new 
Danish dictionary, Dahlerup’s Ordbog over det Danske Sprog, 
begun in 1918, eleven volumes (to kgbsvend) have now been 
issued, which is moving very rapidly for such a monumental 
undertaking. The slowness with which large dictionaries have 
moved to completion is well known. As to the number of words 
the Riksmdis-Ordbok will contain, estimated on ihe basis of 
the three installments before us, it will possibly be about 80,000. 

The publisher and the editors are to be congratulated upon 
getting out a dictionary which in so eminent a degree meets the 
demands of what a modern dictionary should be, and of what 
such a work on present-day Norwegian Riksmal should be, 
within the limits set. 


Opopop T. FLOM. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Zenon Papyri in the University of Michigan Collection. Edited 
by C. C. Epear. University of Michigan Studies, Human- 
istic Series, Vol. XXIV. With 6 plates. Pp. xiv + 211. 
$3.50. Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1931. 

In this volume Mr. EpGAR publishes 120 papyri from the 

Zenon collection now in the possession of the University of 

6 
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Michigan. Although a few are fragmentary, the majority are 
well preserved and add considerably to our knowledge of Zenon's 
activities. The excellent introduction provides a useful sketch 
ot Apollonius and his agent Zenon and the new material is used 
to supplement the account:given by Rostovizeff in his Large 
Estate in Egypt in the Third Ceniury B. O. There is also a 
brief excursus on the problem of dating the documents and a 
description of their form. , 

Because of his thorough knowledge of the Zenon correspon- 
dence Mr. Epear was able to do some remarkable work in piec- 
ing together fragments in the Michigan collection with others 
at Cairo and elsewhere. Nos. $0, 12, 14, 19, 20, 81, 39, 40, 58, 
60, 71, 80, 86, 87, and 100 are thus put together from scattered 
fragments which in many cases were meaningless but now yield 
important information. Mr. EDGARS success in this respect 
should suggest to papyrologists a most fruitful field for inves- 
tigation since there are undoubtedly many fragments in widely 
scattered collections which could be joined together with similar 
results. j 

The Michigan documents furnish many new economic data 
of which we can list only a few. In No. 17 two persons charter 
a boat from. Patara in Lycia to Arsinoe for the small sum of 
35 dr. The interest of Apollonius in endowing temples may be 
seen in No. 31. Apparently, he retained the ownership and 
administration of the land and only the rentals in wheat were 
turned over to the temples. From the same document we learn 
that 200 bundles of hay,-each weighing 2 minae, were the 
equivalent in value of one artaba of wheat. 'The peculations of 
a state brewer are revealed in No. 36. Apollonius had con- 
tracted with him to brew 12 artabas of barley daily. When the 
brewer arrived at Philadelphia he told Zenon that his contract 
ealled for the delivery of 11 artabas. Apparently he diluted his 
beer with water to make up the requisite amount, charged the 
state for 12 in accordance with his contract, and paid Zenon for 
the 11 artabas delivered daily. Nos. 38 and 39 yield some in- 
teresting facts about house-building in respect to architectural 
details and costs. 

From the economie standpoint the most interesting document is 
No. 60 with its reference to monopoly trading on the part of cargo 
boats. This is the earliest use of the word povorwAta-in papyri 
and its interpretation is somewhat puzzling. Mr. EDGAR suggests 
' that monoply trading applies to the case in which the captain 
had sole charge not only of the boat but of the business 
of obtaining freight, acting as owner as well as pilot and having 
thus the monopoly of the boat in his own hands. I doubt if 
this interpretation is correct. In the first place the demand 
of the sailors for a half share of the proceeds instead of a third 
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í indicates that the boat was already engaged in monopoly trading, 
for Pais, the pilot, makes clear to Zenon that a half share was ` 
the usual arrangement in monopoly trading as he would find 
out on inquiry. Secondly Pais.offers to buy the boat from Zenon 
on condition that it be assigned in writing to monopoly trading. 
lt is clear that if Pais is both owner and pilot, he would not 
need a written guarantee from Zenon if Mr. EpaAm's interpre- 
tation is correct. It seems more likely that Pais wanted a 
guarantee from Zenon either for a ceftain definite route between 
Philadelphia and some other port, or else a monopoly of river- . 
transport of cargoes from the estate at Philadelphia. But what- 
ever the meaning, the document gives clear proof that monopoly 
irading in river transportation was a well-known practice in 
the middle of the third tentury B. C. The strike of the sailors 
for higher pay is interesting and seems to imply that they were 
a well organized guild at the time. It is not clear what the 
third share means. If the boat was owned by Zenon and carried 
his cargoes, it is difficult to see what the share could be unless 
the state fixed a prescribed tariff for all routes and cargoes. 

The statement of accounts in No. 61 presents an interesting 
problem in the exchange of silver and bronze currency. Un- 
fortunately the document is fragmentary and perhaps the scribe 
was not altogether accurate. I suggest the following explanation 
of the account. The total of the payments in silver (lines 5-15) 
is 642 dr. I'would restore this amount in 1. 21 where Mr. EDGAR 
reads 645 dr. At 2 obols per tetradrachm the.exchange on 642 
dr. would be 53 dr. 4 ob. Thus the bronze equivalent is 695 dr. 
4 ob. which should be restored in 1. 22. In 1. 23 the sign for a 
half obol may have disappeared or it may have been omitted by 
the scribe. At any rate if we restore 6 dr. 144 ob. in 1. 23 as the 
sum of the items in lines 16-20, the problem of the agio is much 
simplified. As the document stands at present, the exchange 
cannot be worked out at any normal or satisfactory rate. In 
this document the note on lines 27-29 is surely an error. The 
text states that 15 minae of wool are valued at 30 dr. A mina of 

' wool is therefore worth 2 dr. and not 3 obols. A misprint may 
be noted on p. 103 1. 7 where the translation should read 80 dr. : 
instead of 40 dr. : 


: ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. s 
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Papyri in the Princeton University Collections, Edited with \ 
Notes by ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON and HENRY BARTLETT 
VAN Homsen. The Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Archaeology, No. 10. The Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more, 1931. Pp. xxiii + 146. 


This volume contains fourteen documents, all from the 
government offices in Philadelphia, and all dated between 20 and 
40 A.D. Numbers 1-6 and 10 are journals which record instal- 
ment payments of the tax called syntaximon, and of the pig- 
tax, as they were made to the receiving officials, Numbers 7-9 
are "ledgers in which all the iwstalment payments of the same 
taxes made by the individual taxpayer during one year are : 
grouped together. Numbers 11 and i recorded payments of 
the poll-tax and dyke-tax. The brief fragment numbered 12 
contains a few lines of an arrears account of the poll-tax, and also 
what appears to be a small part of a daily record of syntaximon 
payments. Number 13 is evidently a general account of receipts 
and expenditures, 

Upon the nature of the syntazimon and its possible relation to 
the laographia no general agreement has been reached. The 
previously published documents relating to the syntaximon pre- 
sent a picture of a tax fixed in annual amount during the first 
two centuries of the Empire. The rate was 44 drachmas 6 
chalkot (or occasionally 44 drachmas 5 chalkoi). The documents 
from Princeton (Numbers 8 and 9) show two customary rates 
of payment: 44 dr. 2 ch. and 44 dr. 6 ch. The first volume of 
Columbia University papyri, which is expected to appear during 
1931, will make certain additional contributions to the problem, 
and the present reviewer is preparing an article upon “ Syntaci- 
mon and Laographia”, which he hopes to publish * soon after the 
appearance of the Columbia volume. Therefore it will be suffi- 
cient to say at this time that the theory of Messrs. Johnson and 
Van Hoesen (p. xvi) that * the residents of Philadelphia were 
grouped in classes, each of which was assessed at a different rate 
for the payment of the syntazimon " does not appear convincing 
in view of the overwhelming majority of cases in the Princeton 
documents where 44 dr. -|- are paid, and the unanimous evidence 
for the same rate given by the other published documents which 
refer to this tax. It is to be noted that in several of the cases 
in the Princeton ledgers where the full annual o recorded 
varies from the customary 44 dr. + (9, TI, 1-2; 9, IT, 14-15; 9, 
II, 23-25 ; 9, III, 10; 9, VI, 1), marginal " notes, pom e? ( ) 
OT aro evi ` y TÀ ` ), are found. These notes were doubt- 
less made by the officials who drew the double check lines opposite 
the names of those who paid the tax in full. Perhaps they can 
be interpreted: <Though the amount entered in this account is 


1 Published above, pp. 263-269.—Ed. 
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an abnormal one,> the receipt shows the normal full payment. 
The confused character of several of the entries in documents 8 
and 9 would tend to confirm, some such interpretation. In view 
of these fects it is perhaps not unreasonable to retain the belief 
that all those subject to the syntacimon throughout the period 
of its existence were required to make an annual payment of 
no more and no less than 44 drachmas plus a varying number 
of chalkoi. 

Documents 11 and 14, in combization with P. Cornell 24, 
appear to establish a rate of 45 dr. 2 ob. for the laographia 
payment cf one class of the population of Philadelphia in the 
early first century. 

The methods of government accounting used in this period are 
illustrated in an interesting manner in these documents. Num- 
ber 1 is a journal of arrears covering payments made, for the 
tenth year of Tiberius, in Choiak — Pharmuthi of the eleventh 
year, the days of the month being inserted at the left of the tax- 
payers’ nemes. Numbers 2 and 10 are similarly arranged 
journals, but contain totals of the amounts collected on each 
day. In cocument 10 the very few payments recorded for the 
sixth, eighth, and eleventh of Tybi appear to-be the only ones 
made during the first half of that month, while on the sixteenth 
the number of payments was very large, and thereafter a 
moderate number was received almost every day. Out of the 
239 legible payments made in Tybi, only 13 came in during the . 
first half af the month. Of the ledgers, two (7 and 8) are non- 
alphabetical, probably being topographically arranged, while 
No. 9 is aiphabetical. Since the journals contain no indication 
of the quazter where the taxpayer lived, the greater convenience 
of an alpkabetically arranged ledger for the clerk who posted 
entries from journal to ledger is obvious. 

The interesting fact (8 VII, 1) that a man of 62 years was 
still paying the syntazimon, the entry (9, IV, 10; cf. p. 44) of a 
half payment of that tax for a man who had died during the. 
year, and the evidence (1, I, 9) that the latter half of Choiak 
was namec Sebastos in 24 A. D., deserved to be noted. 

The collaction as a whole and its chief contributions and prob- 
lems are Cealt with in a general Introduction (pp. xiii-xxiii), 
but each document is provided with its own concise introduction 
and commentary. Messrs. Johnson and Van Hoesen have had 


. many difficulties of reading and interpretation to deal with in 


editing these accounts, which are unique in some of their fea- 
tures. Thay possess a wide knowledge of the literature of papy- 
rology, now rather extensive, and they deserve the gratitude of 
all whose interests lie in this field for their careful and scholarly 
publicatior. of this instructive collection of documents, 


Drog W. KEYES. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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H 
Lupus of Ferrières as Scribe and Text Critic, A Study of his '* 
Autograph Copy of Cicero's De. Oratore. By CHARLES 
Henry Bresson. With a Facsimile of the Manuscript. 
52 pp. & 218 plates. Medieval Academy of America, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1980. $12. 


Professor Beeson has not only provided a complete and well 
reproduced Facsimile of a, very important MS. at an extraordi- 
narily low price but he has made a minute study of the script 
that will prove of value to students of paleography, of text 
criticism, and of medieval culture in general. In this case it 
is a well-known and influenttal scholar who was scribe and 
corrector as well. There has been much guessing as to the pro- 
cedure of ninth century copyists with reference to their originals, 
and it is of no little importance to know what liberties a man 
like Lupus Servatus allowed himself by way of offering emen- 
dations and how far he felt himself bound to reproduce what 
he found. 

To be sure there were not many scholars in the ninth century 
who had the requisite knowledge or the courage to emend as 
freely as he did. But we know that Lupus read very widely 
and we may assume that he probably left his marks on many 
manuscripts besides those that Professor Beeson has had the 
good fortune and acumen to discover as bearing his handwriting. 
Those who construct the stemmata of Latin authors—of Horace, 
for example—will find much food for thought in Professor Bur- 
son’s illuminating description of the methods of Lupus. In 
view of the book before us one might now hesitate to affirm that 
the peculiar readings of the Old Blandinian, for instance, could 
not have originated in the ninth century. 

The volume is also of importance as a careful study of scribal 
methods in abbreviation, punctuation, and the like with respect 
to a manuscript the period and provenance of which are known; 
and finally it will aid medievalists to a better comprehension of 
the scholarly attainments of Lupus and provide further clues 
to those who are interested in ferreting out his library and the 
influence of his Bcriptorium. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
JogNs HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. i 


Oratorum Romanorum Fragmenta, collegit, recensuit, prolego- 
menis illustravit H. Marcovamr Paravia, Turin, 1930. 
3 volumes, 54 lire. 


It is nearly ninety years since Meyer's das edition of the 
oratorical fragments appeared. Meanwhile some new scraps 
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have been found and practically all the texts have been revised. 
We are exceedingly grateful to the house of Paravia for includ- 
ing in their series this work, which after all can hardly be 
profitable. 

Miss MarncovATI has already proved her capacity as editor by ` 
issuing various chapters of this work. Her texts are taken from 
the best editions, and are provided with an adequate apparatus; 
her prolegomena are much fuller than Meyer's and yet are clear, 
concise, and well proportioned. There are very few misprints 
(a lacuna should be indicated in the first line of II, p. 177; 
Sextio should be Sestio at ITT, p. 82). As in Meyers edition 
there is considerable inconsisteney in deciding what to include. 
For instance, in the case of Crassus and Antonius practically 
every reference to an oration is included, but all but one of 
Plutarch’s numerous references to the speeches of Cato minor 
are disregarded. It is difficult, of course, to decide when Cato 
was delivering a set speech and when he was merely debating, 
but one gets no adequate conception of his oratorical activities 
from this edition. I could also wish that the editor had, when 
possible, indicated the dates of the orations in giving their titles. 
These, however, are matters of taste. We have now an edition 
that is fairly reliable and full enough for most of our needs. 


TENNEY FRANK. 


Oribasii Collectionum Medicarum Reliquiae, Vol. III, Libri 
xxiv-xxv, xliii-xIviii, edidit loannzs Razpur [Corpus Medi- 

. corum Graecorum, VI 2, 1], Lipsiae et Berolini in Aedibus 

B. G. Teubneri. MOMXXXI. Pp. viii +291. R. M. 20. 


This new volume of RAzpER's Oribasius displays all the merits 
of the preceding. In his preface the editor sets forth with equal 
brevity and clarity the relation of his text to the manuscripts 
and to the edition of Bussemaker and Daremberg and his reasons 


- for departing in a measure from the order observed by his pred- 


ecessors. The apparatus criticus is simplified: thereby gaining 
considerably in value. Between the text and the apparatus 
criticus are given with exemplary fulness the references to the 
sources of Oribasius’s extracts. The text appears to meet every 
requirement, and the proof-reading has been done in a manner . 
worthy of the series. 

One naturally asks how much this new, carefully constituted 
text will contribute to the texts of Galen and the other writers 
excerpted by Oribasius; but time alone can answer the question. 
The MSS of Oribasius have obviously been corrected at many 
points by reference to the MSS of Galen; presumably the same 
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is true of other authors, and the bare possibility of this pro- 
cedure calls for the greater caution on the part of editors. 

The Corpus Medicorum Graecorum is experiencing difficulties, 
which it is to be hoped will presently be surmounted; for it is 
a work of great value, which, will not soon be undertaken again. 


W. À. HEIDEL. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
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Vox. LII, 4 Woort No. 208 
EURIPIDES' ALCESTIS. 


*Adunrou Aóyov d ^ratpe pabdy robs ayafovds ire, 
Tov Ze Ady 8 åréxov, yvods őre Ze Ady Aog xápis. 
Athenian Skolion (Athenaeus. XV. 50.) 


[The article does not deal “ with Euripides’ motives for writing as he 
did, ” but concerns itself “ only with Alcestis as a pley to be seen and 
enjoyed.” According to the author's interpretation, “Admetus never 
teceives back a living Alcestis, and Euripides has written a very foul, 
but very coherent, piece, suitable for taking the plavey of D conventional 
Satyric play."—Ep.] 


In his Frogs Aristophanes tells us ihat Euripides went out 
of his way to select unsavory subjects for his tragedies. There 
is ‘little reason to doubt that he has told us tke truth, or, at 
least, that part of it which is not a mere lie. For, to judge 
from extant plays, Euripides does seem attracted rather than 
repelled by the garbage of human nature—so far as character 
goes, at any rate. He is more at home with moral disease than 
with moral health. l 

Perhaps in the same spirit he has a habit of requiring what 
legendary heroes he meets to, step down from their pedestals 
and walk through the mire; and in Alcestis, I zhink, we have 
an extreme example of what is to be expected from an experi- 
mental dramatist of the first rank, whose iconoclastic instinet 
goes with a professional penchant towards the nastinesses. 

Like A. W. Verrall (Euripides the Rationalis:), I find that 
the play is not at all the piece of feeble and incoherent senti- 
mentalism, which many accepted interpretations make of it. 
Unlike him, I can find no warrant in the play itself for any 
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sort of ‘happy ending’; and so reject entirely his trance-theory 
of Alcestis’ * death.’ 

According to my own interpretation, Admetus never receives 
back a living Alcestis, and Euripides has written a very foul, 
but very coherent, piece, suitable for taking the place of a con- 
ventional satyric play. I shall try to interpret Alcestis in that 
sense through the following pages, by outlining and commenting 
on the plot at some length, adding a few notes on certain of the 
larger issues raised. 


With Euripides motives for writing as he did—-whether of 


the realist, rationalist, or religous sceptic—I am not concerned. 
I am concerned only with. Alcestis as a play to be seen and 
‘enjoyed on the stage; not with it as a variation of legend. 


I. Vy. 1-243. The plot proper is preceded by a lengthy ex- 
ordium, advertising the data and current situation: which are, 
that Alcestis at her husband’s entreaty has volunteered to die 
in his place and is now at the point of death. Apollo and 
Death wrangle on the stage, the former asserting that Heracles 
will take Alcestis by main force from Death, the latter scoffing 
at Apollo’s assertion. (The figure of Death strikes the gruesome 
note to predominate throughout the play.) 


II. Vv. 244-475. Alcestis and Admetus come on, with chil- 
dren and attendants; and Alcestis proceeds to die according to 
schedule.' 

„The first part of the scene produces an appropriate clash. 
While Alcestis rambles deliriously through .a vision of hell, 
Admetus is fussily and prosaically sympathetic, mainly with 
himself. 

. The complication of the plot proper now begins.* 


"The date of her death is fixed in advance. Euripides accepts the 
implied miracle: which, however, does not commit him to receive a 
miracle into the machinery of his plot. Alcestis’ self-sacrifice lies out- 
side the plot, a mere datum. 

? He makes such remarks as ‘Us two unfortunates, who never de- 

-served your dying,’ ‘My poor wife, what a time we are having,’ ‘ This is 
worse for me than any death.’ 

3 According to received interpretations the complication begins only 
with the arrival of Heracles; or, rather, it is prepared for by Heracles’ 
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Admetus, apparently very well out of a tight corner and able 
to look forward with confidence to a comfortable future, finds 
that the business of prolonging his term of life is not so simple 
as he had supposed. For, instead of dying quietly and innocu- 
.ously, Alcestis rallies at the last moment.* After reminding 
Admetus of her own astounding generosity to him, in unam- 
biguous and lengthy terms she requires that her widower, in 
inheriting her life, shall inherit it under a condition—in the 
circumstances, a mere bagatele. As might be guessed, this 
condition exemplifies a testamentary disposition thoroughly 
‘ancient and modern. Admetus fs not to re-marry—for the sake 
of the children 8 » 

Before Admetus can reply,’ Public Opinion in the person of 
the Chorus intervenes to assure (or reassure) Alcestis that 
Admetus’ acceptance of the condition is a matter of course. 

Admetus accepts the unnatural condition? He cannot, he 
says, hope to do as well again in a second mazriage;? and he 
accepts. Once fairly under way, like the humbug he is, he adds 
promise to promise, protestation of fidelity to protestation. He 


arrival, and really only begins when Heracles finds out from Admetus’ 
servant that Alcestis is dead, i. e. not until the play is more than half 
over. 

*In the interests of the plot Alcestis must die publicly. Her stipula- 
tions for Admetus’ future conduct are too important for them to reach 
the audience at second hand. At the same time, Euripides seizes the 
opportunity- Zo brand Admetus as an egotist and humbug. True, he can 
no longer now repent of his purpose to profit by the wife’s death. Not 
Thanatos only, but the plot forbids. But still he might, at the sight 
of the death-agony, at least call on Apollo to revcke his gift—and 
mean it. 

5 Vv, 299-325. She is most emphatic. 

è Yy, 177-182 might suggest that Alcestis felt some posthumous 
jealousy. 

"Probably Admetus is a little too slow in replying. The Chorus’ 
words are: Oépce* mpd rovrov yap Aéyew obx jouait: påse: Táð’, ren 
ch ppevay duopraver, f 

8 One sees how little of the sentimental element enters into Alcestis’ 
sacrifice from the manner in which she argues the pros and cons of 
her own voluntary death as well as of Admetus' future celibacy. She 
too, like him, seems to think that the parents might well have volun- 
teered. 

*Tf vv. 332-336 are merely a little compliment by the way, then he 
chooses a strange time for it. 
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takes upon himself, in the end, three *° distinct vows, clearly 
marked off paragraphically by Euripides: 


(I) That he will live in lifelong mourning for Alcestis, 
celibate and continent (vv. 328-342) ; 


(II) That he will do no more entertaining of friends and ` 
boon-companions in his palace; since wine, garland, 
` music and song,*will all be things incompatible with 
EE permanently broken heart (vv. 348-347) ; 
(III) That he will cause a statue of Alcestis to be made by 
the royal artificers ånd will be satisfied with that 
substitute for a living wife "e(vv. 348-354) ? 


Having thus bound himself, after a further burst of humbug,'^ 
Admetus expresses a wish—to be with his wife in death (by 
which he means, after his normal death in a ripe old age).'* 


10 His announced intention to loathe and abominate his parents can 
hardly be called more than an accidental appendix to his celibacy-vow. 
He is to carry out the intention, however, later. 

41 Ag this third vow is of paramount importance in the dénouement, 
the full terms must be given: 

. 948 copf 58 xepl rexrévwv õépas TÒ ody 
elxacOév dr déxrpocw exrabheerat, 
950 È mpocweroüuat kal mepurricowr xépas 
" 8voua KahOy ody Tip dia dr dyxddats 
ën yuvaixa Kalrep oUk Exwy Éxew,— 
Vvxpàv uiv gingt répjw, AAA) öpws Bápos 
puxis aravrdolyy ën, ‘ 
The statue, then, will be placed in the bed, to be embraced, literally, 
by Admetus. The ambiguity of v. 352 is to be noticed: ‘I shall make 
believe to have my wife,’ or ‘I shall believe I have my wife when I have 
not. ‘ 

1? Announcements of such grotesque and startling nature are not 
made for thé sake of their rhetoric. Euripides devotes over seventy 
lines to the whole making of Admetus’ vows. Unless their consequences 
appear later in the play, a long scene and the first real movement of the 
play wil have been largely in.vain. As if to leave no doubt of their 
importance, Alcestis calls her children to witness their father’s promise 
never to marry again, and on that understanding (as she says) she 
entrusts them to him at the last. ` 

18 Vy. 357-863: “If I had the musical attainments of Orpheus, I 
would have gone down to hell to fetch you up again. I should like 
to have seen Cerberus or Charon stop me! Not having them, how- 
ever... .” 

14 His wish is: vv. 363-368: ' Look for me to come to you in Hades’, 


wee 
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This wish he presently intensifies, as he implores his dying 
Alcestis tc take him off with her to the gravye." 

Alcestis now dies. Her corpse is presently removed to off- 
stage. Immediately Admetus issues a proclamation to Thessaly 
enjoining upon all loyal subjects a year's strict mourning for 
the dead; during which year there shall be heard “no sound 
of flute or lyre through all the borough.” He is thus mindful 
of his smallest promise—though, céttainly, he is not himself 
(as yet) inconvenienced by the proclamation. 

A chora. interlude now follows, praising Alcestis beautifully, 
and emphatically recalling to attention Admetus’ vow of celi- 


bacy: “Should your hueband, dear lady, supply your old place 


in the ma-riage-bed, verily would he be an abomination ?* to 
me and to your children.” 


III. “V~. 476-605. Heracles now arrives, to find the house 
in mourning. Admetus, aware that Heracles will not consent 
to receive hospitality if he knows the truth, pretends that 
Alcestis is not dead; and insists on Heracles’ accepting enter- 
tainment al his house. Heracles, completely deceived, consents 
under preszure, and is taken off to dinner by a servant; where- 
upon Admetus is made to remark odiously: “Keep the doors 
shut. We 2annot have guests annoyed at their dinner by hear- 


when I die, and make ready our home, to live with me as wife. For 
I shall charge our children to put me in (on) the same cedar-plank- 
ing (xéüpos) as yours and to stretch my body (TAevpà) side by side 


with your bcdy. Let me never in my death even (either) be separated 


from you my only faithful friend.” 

18 Vy, 380-383: Admetus: Oh, what ever am I going to do (dpdcw), 
when you have left me alone? 

. Alcestis: Time will soothe you. The dead man is nothing. 

Admetus: Take me off with you, I beseech you, take me off with you 
to the grave. 

Alcestis: "We suffice (dpxotpev) who die for you;—i. e. ambiguously, 
either, ‘It is enough for (one of) us to die, or ‘I can (take you off 
with me to the grave). The first person plural, Ke gives a 
third meaninz: ‘We (two) are.sufficient who die for you’, i. e. ‘The 
death of the zwo of us for you is enough: > Aleestis uses the plural only 
here in this dialogue. 

19 The worc used is orvynGels (v. 465). 

17 She is “mot strictly speaking either alive or dead." The words are: 
loriy ze koki’ Eat, dybve Sé pe, (v. 521). 
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ing people crying in the house." The Chorus protests, with 
some energy, but no success, against Admetus’ conduct. Thus, 
the smallest vow is tested and broken. In spite of even'* 
‘Heracles’ refusals for a much smaller reason than Alcestis’ 
death, in the face of the Chorus’ indignation, with Alcestis’ 
body still in the house, within five minutes of the proclamation, 
there are to be heard in Admetus’ halls the cat-calls of drunken 
revelry ?—Heracles living’ up to his satyro-comic: expectations. 
In the choral interlude immediately following, Admetus’ 
celebrated hospitality is told of, and observations made con- 
cerning his present exhibition Af it in Heracles’ favour.” The 
character of Admetus is now well fixede?: : 


IV. Vv. 606-646. Admetus now brings on the funeral pro- 
cession; when Pheres, his father, comes up to do honor to the 
dead Alcestis. Admetus reproaches his father because the latter 
did not volunteer to die,'and disowns him.?? Pheres replies in 


18 Not only is Heracles under the delusion that the house is in 
mourning for “a woman not belonging to Admetus’ own family”; but 
he is also in part the comic Heracles of Aristophanes’ Frogs, who can 
eat out of house and home the innkeepers of Hades’. 

1° &uovg? vrAaxrav (v. 760), according to a hostile ear-witness. 

20 These observations seem to be in a pretty vein of irony: ‘The 
nobility have an instinct for what is decent’... ‘Gentlemen know - 
exactly. It astonishes me, how’... . ‘My own conviction is that piety 
is the best policy” But they-can be taken at face-value, being spoken 
by the chorus of Pheraean dotards as a whole, not by their wide-awake 
leader alone. : - 

?It follows from his character, even as previously exposed, that 
Admetus should insist on EHeracles' staying, merely because, quite 
genuinely, he wants Heracles to stay. Unless he can find excuses for 
himself, he is not the Admetus who persuaded himself that it was his 
duty to live at the cost of his wife's life. But his previous humbug 
has, at least, a natural excuse of sorts." In the scene between him and 
Heracles, however, he shows himself inexcusably base. He involves 
Heracles in (at the very least) a piece of scandalous misbehaviour, and 
his manner of referring to the dead Alcestis is odious. “The dead are 
dead, Heracles. In you go” is the brutality of barbarous insensitive- 
ness. If he does not join his guest at the punch-bowl, that is because 
Euripides is trying to preserve the play as a drama of subtle confi- 
dences exchanged between himself and his audience. A blatant farce 
would spoil the dénouement. i 

22 Vy, 665-666. “For I shall not bury you with this hand. I am dead 
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kind. They wrangle over the corpse. Finally, Admetus orders 
Pheres never to darken his doors again. The funeral proceeds. 
The scene has done two things—double-damned?* Admetus, and 


introduced tentatively the subject of Admetus observance ‘of the 
celibaey-vow.?5 


V. Vv.747-860. "The funeral off, Heracles comes on, drunk. 
Learning how Admetus has deceivéd him, he determines, .in 
return, to bring back to him the dead wife. He goes off to fetch 
her, observing: * Noble man, he concealed the fact, reverencing 
me. Can there be another maa in Thessaly so hospitable ? 24 
Can there be in Greece? Therefore he shall not say he well- 
treated a churl, this noble man.” 

A fight with Thanatos off stage is in prospect for Heracles. 
What will he bring back with him from the fight? 2 


so far as you are concerned.” These words are to come home to roost 
later. ` 

28 The Chorus again intervenes to rebuke Admetus (vv. 673-674), and 
again without success, 

*4 Admetus’ treatment of his parents is not of a kind which a Greek 
tribunal would excuse on the plea of, say, excessive grief and nervous 
temperament. He has henceforth upon him what is practically his 
father’s curse. 

25 It links the entertainment-vow with the celibacy-vow psycho- 
logically. Admetus reproaches Pheres because the latter has caused him 
to lose his wife. The reproach is in itself as merely absurd as it sounds. 
But it is altogether reasonable that Admetus should make the reproach 
at this point. His thoughts, if not his ears also, are being tantalized 
by Heracles’ revelry close at hand—revelry in which he is not sharing, 
thanks to this tiresome funeral and still more tiresome vows. Which 
reminds him that he is faced with an even blacker and bleaker future— 
one containing not only no wine, but also no woman. For this addi- 
tional vexation Pheres is, or can be made, responsible directly. . The 
fact that Admetus’ annoyance is genuine shows that he has not yet gone 
so far as to consider whether or not it is his higher duty to set aside his . 
eelibaey-vow, as he has found it to be the truer morality to entertain 
Heracles. He assumes, as far as he has leisure to think, that he will 
observe the celibacy-vow. Meanwhile, there is the funeral; and so 
on.... : 

26 dueno, 1. e. ‘generous in hospitality? or ‘fond of having guests.’ 

27 He calls Thanatos the “ black-robed lord of corpses," from whom he 
is going to. wrest his prey (ëypa). He says that he will “rescue the 
new-dead woman” (eoat ri Oavoicay áprles "yvvatka) and “bring 
Aleestis up, so as to put her in the arms of his host” (dte dvw 
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VI. Vv. 861-934. Heracles gone to fetch * Alcestis," Admetus 
now returns from the funeral, in low spirits, and reveals some- 
thing of his mind in the matter of his celibacy-vow during a 
series of lamentations, which exhausts the abundant patience of 
the Chorus. 

He wishes he was with the desi majority. He envies them. 
He has a passion for a home in Hades. 

Why? Not because he nfinds that Alcestis’ life is lost to her, 
but because he minds that it is lost to himself? A live man 
needs a wife, he says. His mind travels straight back to his 
wedding-night, as he contrasts the bright gaiety of that delect- 
able day with the sombre present, when &' the dirge for wedding- 
song and black clothes for white escort me to an empty bed.” 

Clearly, Admetus has travelled some way since the Pheres- 
scene, He has come to realize what his vow of continence 


“Adknorw Gore xepolv évüeiva: Zénon). He does not say explicitly that 
he intends to restore the property of the black-robed lord of corpses to 
life. Strictly taken, therefore, his words indicate that he intends to 
bring Admetus a corpse. But, if the wrestle with Death is taken 
allegorically, he can be understood as intending to restore Alcestis to 
life. He makes it quite clear that, whatever he does, it will be done as 


'a mark of his appreciation of the hospitality shown him by Admetus : 


(broupyiica: xápw . . . xepolv Év0eivat Zén). But his dominant feeling 
is less one of gratitude than of pity: “Poor devil, what a. wife to lose” 
(v. 824); “I thought I saw he'd been weeping” (vv. 826-827); “In 
spite of his-heavy affliction he concealed it” (vv. 856-857). 

Now, he is certainly drunk when he comes on the stage, and the reac- 
tion towards maudlin ‘sentimentalism is entirely’ consistent with a 
mellow drunkenness. Common;sense, therefore, says that his resolve to 
bring back Alcestis is the muddled extravagance of a clouded brain. 
Vv. 837-839 and vv. 855-860 confirm the dictum of common-sense. (But 
see Note on Heracles’ Réle, pp. 314 ff.) 

28 Euripides is very clear on this point: vv. 875-881: 

Admetus: Oh, my god, my god! 

Chorus: No sight for evermore of the loving spouse’ 5 face—what pain 
for you! 

Admetus: You put your finger on the sore spot. What, I ask you, 
can be worse for a husband than to lose a faithful wife? I wish I had 
never- married and had her in the house now. 

With a elever touch of malice, Euripides perhaps intends it to be 
understood, that, during the burial off-stage, Admetus has made 
(literally) a theatrical gesture of throwing himself into the grave with 
Aleestis—only baulked by his watchful henchmen around him (vv. 
897-902). 
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means. But has he decided to throw it overboard along with 
the entertainment-vow? That is not said. There is, as yet, no 
temptation offered him. 


VII. Vv. 935-1005. Admetus now dries his eyes, and very 
practically considers how the whole business will affect his gen- 
eral credit and comfort, not only at home, but in Thessaly at 
large. Zë ; 

He ‘seriously comes to the conclusion that, after all, Alcestis 
has had the best of it. She's the lucky one.? And yet he will 
have to put up with unpleasantness—no wife at board and bed, 
an untidy house, snivelling children, long-faced servants, sour- 
faced neighbours, the cold shoulder at marriage-feast and merry- 
‘making, slanderous reports that he funked it and behaved badly 
to his parents. ' 

Is life worth living? 

The choral interlude following is not too sympathetic: Fate 
is Fate; the gods yield to Fate; let us, too, yield, and cherish 
the memory of a noble woman.*? 


VIIL. Vv. 1006-1120. Heracles returns with a woman (? car- 
tying her in his arms). His manner is entirely normal, and 
even casual; and he proceeds to play a little * joke? on Admetus. 

He reproaches Admetus for having deceived him. However, 
he says, he has just won a woman as a prize in a wrestling- 
match. Will Admetus keep her for him against his return from 
a northern labour now pending? If he does not return, Admetus 
can use her as a servant in his house. 


79 Vy, 935-940: “Gentlemen, I consider the wife luckier than I am, 
though she may not seem so superficially. She is for ever beyond 
the reach of pain for the future, and her manner of escaping from this 
vale of tears secured ber a reputation: whereas I, who have no business 
to be alive, shall have a painful life beyond the allotted portion. I 
see it now.” 

sg The dramatic purpose of. the scene is to exhibit Admetus as still 
in a fit spiritual condition to accept without suspicion the gifts of 
Necessity as brought by Heracles. He is near the truth concerning 
his own conduct, and himself tells it to the..audience with complete 
frankness, thus making of himself a target for suitable derision. 

The Chorus hints at the nature of the coming gifts by its insistence 
on the power of Necessity, with the significant words: “You are taken 
in the ineseapable toils of Necessity. But take courage, for (sic) your 
weeping will never bring up the dead.” 
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Admetus makes a short apology for his deception, and pro- 
ceeds in a long speech ** to refuse Heracles’ request. 

The Chorus supports his refusal with some emphasis: Hera- 
cles seems about to drop the subject of the woman's staying 
with Admetus, in favour of consolation on the loss of & wife; 
but he is quickly put off that side-track by Admetus.? They 
hark back to Admetus’ celibate future and the young woman 
present. 

Around her arises a discussion as to whether Admetus should 
continue to live alone. Heracles dissuades and scoffs? Admetus 
persists and protests. The blunter is Heracles, the more vehe- 
ment is Admetus. The woman is now ünderstood by both men 
to be a substitute for Alcestis—if she stays. 

By degrees, Admetus is overpersuaded. At one point he seems 


31Tt is a curious speech in many ways. He assumes that Heracles 
wants the woman safeguarded as a future concubine, and begs to be 
excused on the ground that, if he introduces her into his wife's &Aapos 
and Aéxos (the only place available where she will be safe from the men- 
slaves, apparently), people will jump to conclusions. That would never 
do. “I have to be very circumspect,” he coneludes. Then, turning to 
the woman, he remarks that she is very like his (handsome) dead wife. 
The woman failing to reply, he ejaculates ‘otuo.’, and begs Heracles to 
take her out of his sight “lest things go from bad to worse (uh w ës: 
Yonpévor)” with him, since he now realizes the meaning of his widower’s 
condition. 

All this is, perhaps, the fine flowers of a rare delicacy; but, as 
Admetus has created his own opening for their exhibition, one is led 
to suspect that he is naively betraying his secret inclinations towards 
' the handsome stranger present, or, being a humbug, is suggesting that 
he would very much like the girl for himself, if Heracles will press 
him a little more for the sake of appearances—especially as the Chorus 
is present to represent a censorious world. Unjust suspicions, perhaps; 
but the Chorus seems to scent danger of some sort, for he cuts in with: 
“I would not say fortune has been kind, certainly. But a man who is 
in his senses (ëuppwr) should pit up with the god(dess)’s gift "— 
(i. e. it is hard to be without a wife, but Admetus will be mad to 
harbor the woman). 

3? Vv, 1072-76: 

Heracles: Would I but had the power to restore your wife to you, ete. 

Admetus: Iam sure you would. But what is the use of that? Dead 
people eannot come to the light of day again. 

35 Heracles (v. 1085) repeats Alcestis’ conviction that Ze will 
not mourn for ever—xpóros uaAá£et, 
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to have geined his point of refusal (v. 1105), but he abandons 
his ‘advantage’ in v. 1106, and, in the end, he accepts the 
woman as a.concubine.* Thus, the temptation to dishonour 
the second vow has come. The vow is dishonoured. 

After three protests, the Chorus here makes no remark. 
Presumabty his manner is eloquent enough. 


IX. V7.1121-1163. Heracles now passes the woman directly 
over into Admetus keeping. His little ‘joke’ is played out, 
so far às Ee is concerned. 

Spectators, who look to see a commonplace dénouement—the 
husband caught out by ihe wife flagrante delicto in the act of 
supplying her place with a concubine on the day of her funeral— 
and who Zorget that there is a further vow vet unbroken by 
Admetus, are disappointed in their expectations.5 The woman 
does not speak, when by all the laws of jealousy she should speak 
very loud indeed. She neither speaks nor moves, nor gives any 
other sign of animation. 

Admetus examines her features, and sees that it is * Alcestis " 
whom he holds. He is incredulous and questions Heracles. Is 
it an hallucination? A ghost? The wife he buried? A living 
woman in truth and fact? 

To these questions Heracles gives answers, which never” 
directly stete that the woman is alive, but, while nicely. calculated 
to inform the audience that she is not, allow Admetus to infer 
quite natuzally that she is. 

‘At long last Admetus is convinced that Heracles has brought 
him back g living wife. He is only puzzled as to how she comes 
to be home again. Heracles begins to explain, but he has not 


34 Unless as a concubine, the dialogue from v. 1079 to v. 1107 has been 
in vain. Whether or no Admetus, in his long speech of refusal (vv. 
1039-69), bs taken to have invited Heracles’ offer of the woman as 
Alcestis’ successor, there can be no doubt of the fact that when she is 
handed over to Admetus she is handed over in that capacity. The dia- 
logue from v. 1049 to v. 1108 is summed up as follcws: 

Heracles: Find room for the girl. Admetus: No. I must respect my 
wifes memery. Heracles: Surely you do not intend to live celibate. 
Admetus: I do. Heracles: Nonsense. Take the girl. Admetus: Very 
well. 

35 In what degree (if any) of uncertainty Euripides intended to 
leave specta-ors up to v. 1120 is not definitely to be fixed from the text. 
No doubt h» instructed his actors on that point. 
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to go far in his explanation, since Admetus is even more puzzled 
as to why his wife continues to say nothing. 

Heracles explains that it is bad ritual for her to.speak before 
the third day after rising from the dead, and at once takes his 
leave, pleading the urgency of his ninth labour as excuse for not 
waiting the joy-feast. 

Admetus, in great good spirits, carries the body of Alcestis 
indoors. The rest is left t the imagination. He is alone with 
the cold image of Alcestis, voiceless till the third day. Thus, 
common-sense is vindicated, and whoever chose to assume that 
“Alcestis” was alive, relying upen a legend, is rebuked. Having 
broken two vows, Admetus is duped dnto keeping the third. 
He is caught in his own lime. l 

But what of the wish? Admetus had implored his wife to 
take him with her and she had replied, almost from the grave, 
© dpkobjey."? 

When a corpse comes to fetch a living man, there i is only one 
inference for him to be drawn from the visit. 


WW E * * * * 


In this rather foul, but, surely, quite edifying, manner 
Admetus' destiny is fulfilled. l 

Admetus calls his wife by her name and holds her in his 
embrace, thinking he holds his wife though he holds her not— 
a cold delight (vv. 350-353). 

He will lie side by side with her (vv. 365-368). 

He will never bury his father (vv. 662-666). 

He will not escape fate, for his tears have raised the dead 
(vv. 984-986). 

He will lie with no living woman (v. 1090). 

He has all that he would have (v. 1182). 

Death, at any rate, was to be expected in the climax of a play 
which throughout is permeated with death— Thanatos in person 
on the stage, a woman in the death-agony, a funeral, a silent 
body fresh from the tomb. i 

But it is a mockery of death, too. A deluded woman dies ` 
for a husband whose shallow hypocrisies ridicule her dying 
dignity. The funeral is a spiteful brawl, the mourners’ cries 
accompanied by shouts of drunken mirth. The body is the pro- 
duce of a drunken grave-rifling, to be used for a stupid jest, to 
be approached, perhaps slyly, as an object of desire. 
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Add to all this the disturbing effect of the constant cldsh 
and discord of the sardonic treatment— worst of all, fe genial 
Heracles of the final scene—, and it seems to follow that the 
climax should be, not only foul, but drastic. 


* * * Ka * * 


Such is the case which I have thought it worth while to pre- 
sent. The established theory ha} a Good start over any of its 
competitors; and I have, therefore, I hope, argued with a littl 
confidence. i 

But I have not been unaware hat my case has its own weak- 
nesses, and, moreover, have had the benefit of sceptical com- 
ments from Mr. A. S. Owen and Professor W. M. Calder, who 
generously gave of their time to read over this paper in MS., - 
neither at a convenient season for himself. ; 

No interpretation of Alcestis that has come under my notice 
can fairly be said to carry immediate conviction of its rightness. 
In each special difficulties are encountered. 

An interpretation of Alcestis along the lines here indicated 
may seem to make of the play something too gruesome and 
macabre for the Greek stage. To that objection it may be open 
from those (a considerable number, I suppose) who are wedded 
to no particular theories regarding the piece, dissatisfied with 
all; but the romanticists who accept a straightforward miracle 
and a happy ending can hardly derive therefrom any positive 
satisfaction for their own views. The genius of thé true satyric 
play, wild and brutish to a degree, is far more accurately re- 
flected in the grim humour of Admetus’ befoolment than in 
pleasant sentimentalism of the kind which serves as a text for 
worthy and improving sermons. 

Further, there is no great reason, perhaps, why (after the 
example of A. W. Verrall) one should not maintain (purely as 
a caveat) that Alcestis may have been written for ‘a double 
interpretation — one by the innocents, another by the experts. 
If so, then I will only suggest that I have given here Euripides’ 
Alcestis. Was it not Euripides, indeed, who held that no thing 
could be foul unless the spectators thought it was? 

It may be said that a fourth play (satyric or quasi-satyric) 
should not conclude with the death or ruin of the protagonist. 
But will not a good deal depend upon what sort of a protagonist 
you have and the way in which his ruin is managed and pre- 
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sented? The change from bad to good fortune is not itself a 
principle for satyric drama,** but is only one (at times the most 
.. obvious and ready-to-hand) method whereby a playwright can 
‘preserve the negative principle of avoiding seriously tragic 
issues. The satyric dramatist is expected to refrain from har- 
rowing his spectators’ feelings; but he has a further duty. He 
must entertain them, not with the honest fun of comedy, but 
with an exhibition of that®peculiar, grotesque humour, which is 
not, perhaps, miscalled sub-human. 

The question then, seems to be, not so much sistas Admetus 
comes to a good or bad end, as Whether the manner of his ending 
excites certain emotions in the spectators. Further to define 
the quality of these emotions would involve a discussion of 
satyric drama far too long for this place. 

Still, the fact remains that (according to this interpretation). 
a corpse is manipulated on the stage in a certain manner of 
irreverence. Would such dramatic tactics outrage the sensi- 
bilities of an Athenian audience to such a degree as to produce 
a feeling of revolt, disgust, indignation, and, so, a sort of pity? 
Or did the Athenians know how to remember that, after all, 
, they were sitting in a theatre and that the spectacle passing 
before their eyes was no more than make-believe ? 

No one, perhaps, can decide such a question with certainty. 
There seems to exist no leading case bearing precisely upon the 
point. The unlucky generals suffered for their negligence after 
Arginusae ; but yet it is credible that, in referring to that battle 
as Tijv wept rõv Kpedv, Aristophanes uses for a jest the bodies of 
the Athenian sailors. 


NOTE ON THE BODY OF ALCESTIS IN THE FINAL SCENE OF 
ALCESTIS. 

There are three views: 

(A) It is a live body which was dead (legend — through 


Phrynichus—and ‘ romantic’ view) ;—the .resurrec- 
D tion-theory. 


(B) It is alive body which was never dead (A. W. Verrall’s 
view) ;—the trance-theory. 


36 Tt will hardly do to appeal to the Orestes’ epilogue, untiLthe topical 
import of that play has been more adequately than heretofore assessed. 
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(C) It is a dead body which was dead before burial (this 
writer's view) ;—the corpse-théory. e 


(B) may be ruled out. It could be argued for, perhaps, if, . 
and only if, Alcestis showed signs of life in the final scene. In ^ 
which case, it would be preferable to (A), the play being what 
it is in general. Verrall’s special pleading to account for the 


silence of “ Alcestis "—Lthat Euripides is satirising the ‘silent ` : 


characters’ of an older and more pompous tragic school—cuts 
no ice. A man does not, for so smal an advantage or pleasure, 
further obscure the already dark and subtle point upon which 
the whole success of his play turns. 


(A) has no support from thg legend; which (as far as the 
present writer is aware) nowhere mentions that Heracles was 
drunk immediately befote his wrestle with death. 

It fails (as Verrall noticed) to explain the casual behaviour 
of Heracles (and of “ Alcestis”) in the final scene; assumes 
that, for dramatic purposes, no consequences need follow for a 
drunkard's conduct from his drunkenness; and presupposes that, 
on the stage, there is no need for a person known to be dead to 
move or speak in order that the audience may know that person 
to be alive again. . 

All interpretations of Alcestis based on it are forced to treat 
lot as independent of character; to reduce plot itself to 4 pro- 
ogue plus a deus ex machiná; and to regard the whole play as 

a series of almost unrelated scenes each to be enjoyed for its ' 
own sake. 


(C), apart from the support given by this writer's general 
interpretation of the play as a whole and by the satyric tradition 
concerning Alcestis, has evidence in its favour in the final scene 
itself: 


I. Euripides avoids any language or situation which would 
compel his audience to conclude that * Alcestis” is alive, or is 
inconsistent with her being dead. 

Considering that she is on the stage as the core of a discussion 
extending over a hundred and fifty lines, that is a remarkable 
circumstance—if the climax of the play is her restoration to 
Admetus as a living woman. 


IL “ Alcestis ” gives no sign of life, so far as the ordinary 
signs go—movement, speech, breathing, ete. 


(i) There is nothing to show that she stands alone and 
` unaided, still less moves, in the earlier part of the scene, 
In vv. 1111-1118, Heracles insists upon Admetus’ taking 

her directly from his own grasp. It is a proper infer- 
ence from v. 1119 that during the transfer of her from 
Heracles to Admetus she is continuously held by one or 
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other of the two men. After the transfer, she is held 
continuously by Admetus. 


(ii) It is obvious that she does not speak at all during the 
scene. Vv. 1143-46 are proof enough of her silence. ` 


[It may be urged that this silence is sufficiently accounted for 
by the fact (if fact it is) that at the date of Alcestis’ appearance 
two actors only were available for adult speaking-parts. 

But, granted that only two actors are available, what are we 
to make of Euripides’ permitting Admetus to say (v. 1143): 
* Why ever does she stand here without speaking?" 

. Hx hypothesi the spectators are familiar with the two-speakers 

convention, have presumably therefore by no means been sur- 
prised at the silence of Alcestis’ nonespeaking actor, and are 
much more likely to be surprised if he spoke. i 

If, then, Alcestis is understood by the spectators to be alive 
and to be prevented from speaking by stage-conditions pure and 
simple, one may wonder what is likely to be their reaction to 
Admetus' question (v. 1143). May they,.perhaps, be expected 
to laugh at Euripides’ impudence and Heracles’ naive reply (vv. 
1144-1146) ? (On the modern stage a dramatist, who permitted 
one of his characters to wonder why an ‘aside’ clearly audible 
to the pit had not been heard by other characters on the stage, 
would certainly expect laughter.) 

Or are they likely to take vv. 1143-1146 as the playwright’s 
apology for an awkward scene and the limitations of his own 
drama? However that may be, one thing is certain. By thus 
. calling attention to Alcestis’ (to the spectators perfectly natural 
and expected) silence, Euripides is in effect telling the specta- 
tors that Alcestis’ silence is not due (as they may assume) to 
the fact that only two speaking actors are available, but is due 
to some cause lying in the action of the play itself. In fact, by 
vv. 1143-1146 the spectators are warned to ignore pro hac vice 
the two-speakers convention and to treat the scene on its own 
merits as one between three speaking actors. 

Tf, then, Alcestis is alive, Euripides gets as compensation for 
his breach of dramatic illusion the doubtful pleasure of im- 
parting to his audience (viá Heracles, vv. 1144-1146) a small 
piece of more than doubtful ritual-truth. (Or, as A. W. Verrall 
would have it, he amuses himself by poking fun at the ‘silent 
characters’ of his venerable predecessors in tragic drama.) 

If, on the other hand, Aleestis is dead, Euripides’ compensa- 
tion is something which definitely advantages the action of play; 
not something which constitutes an ugly excrescence on the 
critical movement of his plot—(see page 313). . 

Thus, if definite proof were forthcoming to show that Huripi- 
des was limited to two speaking actors for the adult characters 
in Alcestis, the corpse-theory might very well welcome such 
proof. The resurrection-theory certainly would not.] 
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(ii) Itis obvious that, after Admetus has her in his grip 
or in his arms, she gives no sign of animation for him, 
sueh as, for example, by breathing or by communicating 
the natural warmth of a living body. Otherwise, 
Acmetus would know for himself that she was alive and 
would not put a series of questions to Heracles (vv. 
1124-1182) on the matter. As it is, he asks, first, 
whether the body he holds is due to hallucination; next, 
whether it is a real ghost; next, if it is a real physical 
body as distinct from a ghost; lastly, if it is a live body. 


ILI. Admetus believes that “ Alcestis” is alive; but he has 
no valid reeson whatsoever for beljeving that she is. His grounds 
of belief are, first, his own observation that the woman has 
Alcestis’ appearance, and, second, Heracles’ replies to his ques- 
tions (or what he assumes Heracles’ replies to his questions 
mean, rathar). As to appearance,—it is proof of identity, not 
of animation. When he addresses the body as Aude yuvaixds 
éppa Kal Bis the periphrasis itself seems almost designed ex- 
pressly (i. e. put into his mouth with intention by Euripides) 
to suggest the precise and limited evidence (namely, óppa xal 
duos), on which he is basing his belief in a live body. Probably, 
* Alcestis," brought in haste from an ancient burial, would wear 
the death-riask, cop] xepi rexrdvwy eikaocðév (vv. 348-349). As 
to what he assumes Heracles’ answers to mean,—that is of no 
value as evidence of anything except of his own state of mind. 


IV. Heracles never says that “ Alcestis” is alive. If his 
four answers to Admetus’ questions are taken strictly, by every- 
ofe of the four Heracles says that “ Alcestis” is dead. 


(i) Question: vv. 1124-1125: Do I really see my wife, 
or :s it all an hallucination ? 

Answer:. v. 1126: oùx éorw, AAAA THvS’ Spas Oápapra 
ony; i.e. either, ‘Oh, no, indeed. She is your wife you 
see’; or, ‘ She is not alive, but she is your wife you see.’ 
(Whether dead or alive, Alcestis is, in ordinary parlance, 
Admetus’ wife.) 

(ii) Question: v. 1127: Is she a phantom of the dead, a 
ghost, a spirit ‘(¢déopa) ? 

£nswer: v. 1128: où jvyeyeyóv én èrooo Eévor— 
i. e. your guest is no Hermes to bring souls with him. 
(If “ Alcestis ” is dead, Heracles has brought not a yx) 
nor a ddopa, but a body without duch, He is not a 
‘psychagogue.’? Heracles plays on the senses of dau as 
sou, life, vital principle, and as spirit, phantom. By 
éromjow &£évov it is implied that Admetus’ deception of 
his guest has not deserved that the latter should restore 
a living wife.) 


\ 


i 
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(ii) ^ Question: 1129: Do I look upon the wife that I P 


buried (was for burying)?  (Admetus probably, and 
naturally, thinks that Alcestis was never dead; that a 
mistake was made.) 

‘Answer: 1180: odd’ tof. dmoreiy & ob oe Üavpáto 
Tóxg—i. e. ‘You may be quite sure she is. I do not 
wonder you do not believe what has happened (to you), 
(“ Alcestis ” is the wife he buried, only if she is dead. ` 

. Hf alive, she would not be.) 
(iv) Question: v. 1181: Is she alive for me to touch, to 
speak to, my wife? 

Answer: vv. 1132: Speak to her. You have every- 
thing you said you wanted (#@e\es). (Admetus has 
everything, since all he wanted was the cold image of 
Alcestis. If she were alive, he would not have what he 
wanted.) ; 


These evasive and ambiguous answers of ulterior significance 
‘for the audience are not inconsistent with Heracles’ good faith 
in reassuring Admetus that “ Alcestis ” is alive. In much the 
same way, when he announces his intention to “rescue the new- 
dead woman,” Heracles’ words, taken strictly in their context, 
can only mean that the “ Lord ‘of corpses ? is to be deprived of 
8 corpse. 


V. Dramatic technique requires that “ Alcestis" shall be a 
dead body. 


(i) In v. 1124 Admetus has recognized that the woman 
he holds is his wife Alcestis. Except for a special pur- 
pose, no dramatist could represent him as-ignoring the - 
wife at that point, and, instead of speaking to her, ad- 
dressing a series of questions over her head to Heracles. 
Such ünnatural behaviour cannot be explained away as 
due to Admetus’ excitement. He is the cool scientific 
investigator. As a thorough sceptic he proceeds cau- 
tiously to eliminate the more probable explanations of 
the phenomenon under consideration before he accepts: 
finally the least probable— that * Alcestis” is alive. 
He, at least, is very far from accepting a miracle oft- 
hand. In fact, v. 1124 has (if * Alcestis" is alive) 
given a dramatic moment which cannot possibly be 
*held? through an argument which distracts attention 
from it. 

Either * Alcestis ” is alive, and Adieu is suitably 
iransported; or she is dead, and the situation can be 
further exploited. In which latter case, the loss in 
naturalness is made good by the profit from the argu- 
ment following; for there is real faction? in it and 
the plot is definitely and quickly advancing all the time. 


\ 


Gi) 
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Admetus, thoroughly convinced that “ Alcestis” is 
alive in v. 1136, when he expresses his gratitude to 
Heracles, yet becomes uneasy again later. In v. 1143 
he is so uneasy that he interrupts Heracles in (as one 
would expect) the beginning of an extremely interesting 
story to him, and asks: “ Why ever does she stand here 


. without saying. a word like this? ” 


(iii) 


We might infer merely that “ Alcestis" has still not 
yet given sign of life. But Heracles’ reply shows that 
there is (in v. 1143) a good deal more than that for 
our problem. When Admetus asked (v. 1181) bluntly 
whether “ Alcestis” was alive or not, Heracles replied 
(v. 1182), “Speak te her"; thus implying that 
* Alcestis ” would reply. (Admetus wanted a proof of 
life in “ Alcestis.” The proof, Heracles said, would be 
forthcoming, if he spoke to her. Clearly, her reply was 
to furnish the proof.) Heracles now (v. 1144) states 
that “ Alcestis ” is not permitted to speak till the third 
day coming. 

If “ Alcestis” is alive, this inconsistency is strange, 
to say the least. But if “ Alcestis ” is dead, v. 1148 is 
natural and necessary to the play. It gives the climactic 
situation. The dupe, with the truth which would save 


‘him! right under his nose, fails to see it. In v. 1182 


Heracles was merely evasive. 


For a hundred and fifty lines of dialogue, Euripides 
has “ Alcestis " silent on the stage. If she is alive, that 


‘silence is justifiable in the interests of Heracles’ little 


joke, down to, say, v. 1120, or even to v. 1132. Any 
audience would understand that she cannot speak till 
Heracles’ joke is over." That joke is over long before 
v. 1148. The continued silence of “ Alcestis ? surprises 
Admetus and must have surprised the audience, and it 
is going to continue till the end of the play. If, then, 
Heracles’ explanation (vv. 1144-1146) is seriously to be 
understood as the reason for this silence, then Euripides 
has gratuitously deceived the audience. 

In effect (always supposing “ Alcestis” is alive) he 
turns, with vv. 1143-1146, to his spectators and says: 
* You have doubtless, like Admetus here, been wonder- 
ing for the last minute or two why this living woman 
here controls so well the various emotions of joy, re- 
sentment, and so on, which must be pretty well bursting 
her woman’s heart, and why I myself refrain from profit- 
ing by the advantages to be had for my proposed * happy 


‘ending’ from a little scene of weeping and laughter. 


27 TI assume that 3 speaking actors were available. 


^ 
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You imagined earlier in the scene that she was silent in 
the interests of a mere joke, which Heracles was playing 
on Admetus. You were wrong. She was, is, and will 
be silent, because I am a realist in drama, and do not 
permit my characters to break the natural rules of 
natural human conduct. Heracles here will be the best 
person to explain to you the particular point of resur- 
rectional realism involved here. Forward, Heracles, and 
tell the gentlemem. You have just time, before you 
leave the house for your ninth labour, the pressing 
nature of which you have just remembered.” 

If, however, Heracles’ explanation is not to be regarded 
as giving the true dramatic reason for “ Alcestis’ " 
silence (though Heracles may hglieve it is, himself), the 
irue reason must be sought in the obvious explanation 
that * Alcestis” is dead and cannot speak. If so, the 
spectators get all the benefits of Heracles' joke while it 
runs, and, later, they find their benefits added to, not 
stolen from them, in the dénouement. 


VI. In two passages Euripides states through the characters, 
‘definitely though ambiguously, that “ Alcestis” is dead. 
(i)  v.1090: Admetus: oix Beem Zeus zëfe ovyxAPpoerar— 
‘She is not alive the woman who shall bed with me.’ 


(ii) vv. 1096-1097: Admetus: May I die if I give her up 
(mpoSovs) even when she is dead. 
Heracles: Then take this woman into your noble house 
'(i. e. Admetus will not surrender, forsake, betray his 
dead wife, if he takes the dead wife). 


NOTE ON HERACLES’ ROLE IN ALCESTIS. 


Does Heracles know that “ Alcestis ” is a dead body when he 
hands her over to Admetus? The answer may depend partly on 
how much is to be allowed for a naturally thick head and the 
effects on it of a drinking bout. But, in any case, it is not 
enough to argue that a gruesome revenge will not square with 
the genial Heracles of vv. 773 sqq. A case-hardened filibuster's 
sense of humour may out in curious ways. 

There is much to be said in favour of Heracles’ knowing full 
well the truth concerning “ Alcestis. De does actually tempt 
Admetus along the road to ruin (e. g. in v. 1099 and v. 1101). 
His malevolence can be discounted somewhat by the fact that 
he gives Admetus every chance to draw back in time (e. g. as 
early as vv. 1072-1076, and as late as vv. 1105-1106) ; and could 
himself have drawn back at any time, had he found Admetus 
really unwilling to accept his present of a coneubine. 


Neman 
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His ambiguous and evasive answers (vv. 1124-1132) are con- 
sistent with the behaviour of a trickster enjoying the secret 
pleasure of his victim's mystification. He is in a hurry to get 
away at the end, though throwing over a prospective banquet 
in favour of Diomede’s man-eaters. . 

Vv. 857-860, with their repetition of yevvaios and ris, are very 
well read in an ironical sense. i 

It is no objection to this view, that Heracles could have had 
his revenge just as well without revéaling the woman's identity 
to Admetus. The play is for an audience to enjoy. The recog- 
nition-scene and its sequel are necessary to inform the audience 
with final clarity that “ Alcestis” is dead and to exploit the 
situation. It is likewise no objéction, that Heracles could have 
had his revenge just as well without first pretending that the 
woman was not “ Aleestis." Had he handed the woman over at 
once as Alcestis, Admetus would not have broken his second vow. 

On the other hand, there is much, and more, to be said for 
Heracles’ not knowing the truth. Granted that Heracles tempts 
Admetus and that his ambiguous answers square with conscious 
trickery, yet, it must be remembered, what happens through 
Heracles is, if the play is well constructed, bound to have an 
appearance of design, however guiltless of design Heracles may 
be himself. 

Dramatic convention will not only allow, but positively recom- 
mend, that all the evasiveness, ambiguity, and sinister signifi- 
cance of his remarks should be quite unintentional as far as he 
is concerned. They are between dramatist and spectators. 

The final scene as a whole runs more smoothly, if we suppose 
Heracles to be merely a good-natured drunken simpleton. In 
vv. 1008-1018 he is undeniably frank, where, had he ulterior 
motives, we should least expect him to be frank. In vv. 1091- 
1120 he really seems to be playing out an innocent, not a malev- 
olent, joke. For example, special pleading apart, v. 1101 and 
v. 1108 are very unskilful lines unless ‘innocent’; for they have 
no secondary meaning concealed in them, if ‘malevolent.’ A 
wide-awake and benevolent Heracles is, of course, out of the 
question. Such an one cannot both be so extraordinarily sensi- 
tive to good feeling as to credit Admetus with the nicest sense 
of hospitable delicacy and at the same time be so extraordinarily 
insensitive as to carry on the concubine-joke. But a stupid or 
fuddled Heracles may, without inconsistency, enjoy a.crude joke 
at the expense of the man for whom he feels an unthinking pity. 
If, too, he regards Thanatos as a sort of kidnapper with black 
clothes and breakable ribs, he may very well believe that pos- 
session of Alcestis’ body is nine points of the law of life and 
death. i . 

Best, let him be fuddled. He was fuddled when he learned 
of Alcestis’? death; and why should he be presumed to have 
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Sobered up completely in the few minutes required by him, to 
fetch the kody in? : Am 

A drunken Heracles gives Euripides’ answer to any critics 
who raise ihe cry of oùðèv mpòs rév Aidvvoov against an irregular 
satyric play. The plot gains immeasurably from a drunken 
Heracles. If Admetus’ hospitality is responsible for the drunk- 
enness, anl the drunkenness for the dead body, then Admetus’ 
fate is brcught upon him by his own misdeeds. Nor have we 
to go far to explain how *Heracles comes to be so casual and 
off-hand in the final scene. What is a simple piece of body- 
snatching to a man in his condition? . 

There is, however, this possibility. If Euripides could stage 
the subtle brutality of Alcestis’*dénouement through the impli- 
cations of a silence, he should be quite eapable of reckoning into 
the desigr of his play the audience’s permanent inability to be 
certain of the motive behind Heracles’ actions. 

Any actor with Heracles’ part to play could arrange to keep 
the spectators continually in doubt as to whence Admetus’ fate 
was coming on him—from the immense man on the stage or 


from the even more immense forces off the stage. A mysterious. 


Heracles gives, probably, a much more sinister effect than either 
a blunder:ng friend or a smiling enemy. The curiosity aroused 
in the on-ooker gets a special quality from the fact that he is 
in part skaring in Admetus’ mystification. 

The indeterminate rôle seems to suit this Heracles very well. 
He is a strange, wild giant of a demi-god, blown in by the wind 
of fortune, to-day in Thessaly, to-morrow in Thrace or Caucasia 
or Hades a slave and a king, carrying a jest on his lips and 
death in ris club, as he works out the doom appointed to him. 
It is his business to turn up where he is wanted, to strike his 
blow, anc be gone again into the night, and no one's business 
to scrutirize the state of his soul. - 


NOTE ON ADMETUS’ CHARACTER IN ALCESTIS. 


Euripides has expended the utmost care on making Admetus 
odious ard detestable to his audience—not, of course, as a great 
and formidable villain, but as a poltroon, bully, humbug, egotist. 
In no other one of his plays, perhaps, has so much space, rela- 
tively, been devoted to the delineation of a single character, or 
so great a variety of method been, employed. ` The result is an 


extreme example of the well-known international type—the man 


who desizes to live very long and very comfortably on the lands 
of his fathers and who, to do it, will sacrifice, not only wives, 
but peoples and continents. Such a man will be seen best in 
the secuzity of his own home, perfectly protected against his 
conscience; and it is in the domestic sphere that the hero of 
Alcestis moves. 


i 
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Admetas is brutal to the servants (vv. 770-771). The foot- 
man is ordered to show a cheerful ‘face before the guest (vv. 
763-764). and cannot get five minutes’: grace to see his dead 
mistress cut of the house (vv. 767-769). He is much more than 
merely brutal to his father and mother, even during the funeral 
of his wifs. He has inspired no one with love or loyalty towards 
him—-not even his wife, who has, as Pheres says, made a fool of 
herself. Alcestis dies for her vanity and her children. Admetus 
is not mentioned in.her last prayers (vv. 168-166). His wife 
has no illusions about what his vows of fidelity are worth (v.' 
181, vv. 371-875, v. 381). Her dry answers (v. 377, v. 881, 
v. 888) show that she knows the value to be put on his 
protestations of grief. S ' 

Admetts’ egotism is goo obvious to need illustration. He is 
able to'w-tness Alcestis’ death-agony without even thinking of 
giving her back her promise. 

His ins2nsitiveness is such that he can tout for a victim per- 
sonally (7v. 15-18), quibble with Heracles about his wife's 
death, brewl over the corpse at the funeral, welcome a boon- 
companion while the body is still in the house and a concubine 
as soon as it is out of it. The Chorus can ask, apparently as 
a serious question, whether Admetus minds his wife’s death 
(v. 200). 

His hurabug can be seen sufficiently from (vv. 897-902) his 
conduct at the funeral; while at the actual death he contrives 
to associate himself as an equal partner in Alcestis’ sufferings 
(vv. 246-247, 257-258, 264-265, 274-275). 

After the funeral, he is filled with self-pity, reckoning up the 
cost of the unlucky business of his wife's death in the naivest 
manner. His comfort will be seriously affected, he says; and 
seriously r2gards himself as worse off than Alcestis. 

As he Cesecrates the funeral-day by three separate acts of 
impiety, is foresworn as a husband and unamiable as a son, by 
no means an affectionate father (vv. 947-948) and a harsh 
master of his household; where are his merits to be found? 
He is, it has been said for more than two thousand years, per- 
haps, a pezfect host. But is he? Euripides lets us know how 
much good-living means to Admetus’ comfort. He likes com- 
pany—good company with plenty of wine and music, whether in 
his own or in other people's houses. That is one of the chief 
reasons for his being in low spirits after the funeral—he thinks 
his pleasures there will be adversely affected (vv. 950-952). Is 
it, then, a rare delicacy of feeling that leads him to entertain 
Heracles? By no means. Heracles comes as water in the desert 
to him — a most welcome relief from the lamentations and 
miseries of the endless funeral of which he is already sick and 
tired. Things will not be so bad after all if he can keep in 
the house £ man with Heracles’ fund of excitizg anecdote and ` 
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capacicus conviviality. Of course, he does not give that reason 
to himself, being a polished humbug; still less, to the protesting 
Chorus. But even in his excuses he reveals how utterly absent 
from his every thought is that extravagant alòs, with which he 
has been curiously credited. His alleged reasons are: To refuse 
Heracles would ‘not make his misfortunes any lighter, but would 
add to his burdens by getting him a reputation for inhospitality ; 
Heraclss is very useful to him, since he puts up with Heracles 
"when he goes to the “thissty (sic) land of Argos”; Heracles 
would not have stayed, if he had been told the truth. 

As the Chorus (vv. 561-562) expressly warns him that he is 
wronging Heracles and his answer (vv. 568-564) shows that - 
he is quite aware of the fact himself, it is evident that his 
*hospi-ality" is, like everything else about him, entirely self- 
regarding. 

In the same spirit he apologizes to Heracles. There was no 
point, he says, in making other people miserable. In five lines 
he casially dismisses the subject and devotes twenty-odd to the 
young woman who is not dead (vv. 1037-1069). It need hardly 
be saic that, if he ignores Heracles’ side of the question so easily, 
still less does he give a thought to Alcestis’. 

These things being so, Admetus is clearly entitled, to the 
gratitude which Heracles unintentionally shows him. 

Scores of apologists have come forward to plead for him, since 
the deys when Euripides fetched down his sordid figure from 
the pedestal. In Alcestis he has one only sober apologist, Apollo. 
Says Apollo (vv. 1-14): “ We were birds of a feather. I found 
Admezus a gentleman of spiritual rectitude, like myself. I had, 
you must know, fallen out with my father and killed off his 
servarts by way of a little retaliation. I was serving my sub- 
sequent sentence at the time—éciov ávüpós dows dy éróyxavov." 


NOTE ON ALCESTIS' CHARACTER IN ALCESTIS. 


Alesstis is not the ideal woman for Euripides, though she 
might be for Xenophon.’ Her virtues are many. She is a good 
mother, a kind mistress, an efficient housekeeper, and a wife of 
exemplary patience. But she has no distinction of intellect or 
passicn or character. Her self-sacrifice is not due to a super- 
fluity of generous compassion; she has merely been trapped into 
her dsath by a half romantic and wholly stupid vanity—by the 
visior. of herself as the serene heroine and martyr of duty, 
conjured up by what arguments of Admetus’ one can readily 
imagine. She would like to carry off the thing in style befitting 
the sublime part chosen by her. She washes herself, puts on 
clean clothing, prays at the hearth, tours the house and its 
altare—all calm and collected as Arria. But then she breaks 
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down, her natural feelings cannot be repressed, and the end of 
ihe ceremony is less dignified. 

Later, on her death-bed, illusion's reign is over and common- 
sense holds sway. ‘She uses her generosity as a lever to extract 
concessions from Admetus in the interests of her children—and, 
it must be said, of the plot. Her sense of her own nobility tries 
hard to survive. It is all that she has to fortify her in the face 
of dissolution. But the end finds her fretful and resentful— 
rightly, no doubt, but not heroicallys 

Old Pheres was right, when he said: 48 otk àvaiógs zën 
Graine dópove. A woman of tragic proportions would not do 
for Admetus’ dupe in Alcestis. It is not the story of a woman's 
greatness, but of a man’s abasefhent. 

Li 


NOTE ON THE ‘HAPPY ENDING’ THEORY OF ALCESTIS. 


Since Admetus is made to foul his own nest so thoroughly by 
offences against wife, father, guest and household generally, it 
is impossible to hold that (in Euripides’ intention, however 
marred by bad execution) he receives back Alcestis alive as a 
reward for his kindness of heart or contrition. He is actually 
perpetrating his crowning deed of baseness and folly when he 
receives her back. 

It might, however, be held, that the play is certainly a study 
of domestic villainy which in serious drama would be rounded 
off by the villain's discomfiture, but that, Alcestis being a fourth 
play, the natural ending is reversed in deference to convention 
and the spectators’ feelings. That is, with v. 1121, the play 
takes deliberate leave of consistency, and abruptly closes with 
an epilogue. 

Unfortunately for this view the deus ez machina is Heracles— 
an indispensable factor of the plot proper. If he can also fur- 
nish the epilogue, then there is no limit to the resources of 
fatuity enjoyed by the Attic drama. 

Every form of ‘Happy Ending’ theory, however, seems auto- 
matically ruled out by the behaviour of the Chorus. Twice the 
Leader breaks in to warn Admetus at critical points (vv. 551- 
552, 561-562, and vv. 1070-1071). In neither case does Admetus 
profit by the warning, but goes on his way until he becomes 
orvynbeis to the Chorus. 

No audience familiar with Greek dramatic conventions could 
be in any doubt as to what consequences would follow for this 


hero. 
D. L. Drew. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


HPOANASONHS3IX IN THE SCHOLIA TO HOMER 


[Numerous references to Homer's technique of forecasting the later 
action of the Iliad and the Odyssey are found in the Homeric scholia. 
The scholiasts discuss the various types of Homeric foreshadowing and 
comment upon the effect which this foreshadowing has on the Homeric 
audience. According to the scholiasts Homer does not wish to leave 
his audience in fear and uncertainty concerning the final outcome of 
his narrative and therefore uses foreshadowing to give his hearers an 
anticipation of a fulfilment pleasing to them.] 


` Very few scholars still believe that the Iliad and the Odyssey 
are naive and artless poems. The ‘unity and the artistic develop- 
ment of the plot of each poem and the consistency of the char- 
acter delineation throughout betray the hand of a great poet, 
who, earlier or later, took over the mass of traditional epic 
material and by the force of his genius made this material his 
own. To this poet we owe the creation of the two epics in 
essentially the form in which we have them today. Bowra, in 
his recent discussion of the Homeric question, says: “ (Homer) 
employed the traditional methods and stories, but he subordi- 


nated them to his artistic purpose and impressed his own per- , 


sonality upon them.” 1 

Among the numerous ways in which Homer reveals his con- 
scious’ art, none is more evident than his desire to hold the 
interest of his audience in the narrative that is unfolded. ‘To 
achieve this result, he makes great use of prophecy and fore- 
shadowing of the future: either 1) he alludes more or less 
vaguely to the later action of the poem, thereby arousing sus- 
pense in his hearers, or'2) he foretells definitely what the later 
events will be and depends for suspense upon the anticipation 
of his audience for the happenings which are destined to oceur.? 
The latter device, i. e. definite forecasting of the later action, 
is found in the Homeric poems much more frequently than are 
vague allusions to the future, but each displays equally well the 
broad conception which Homer had of ‘his theme. > 

The ancient scholia to Homer contain many references to 


10. M, Bowra, Tradition and Design in the Iliad, Oxford, 1930, 48. 

? A more detailed study of this phase of epic technique will be found 
in my forthcoming doctoral dissertation, Foreshadowing and Suspense 
in the Epics of Homer, Apollonius, and Vergil. 
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this use o€ foreshadowing and to the suspense which the poet 
desired to create in his audience. This realization on the part 
of the scholiasts of the conscious art of Homer offers an inter- 
esting sidelight on aesthetic criticism in antiquity,‘ and is 
equally va_uable in elucidating this particular phase of Homer’s 
poetic tecknique. It is surprising, therefore, to notice the utter 
neglect of the scholia by scholars who have written much about 
the use of foreshadowing in the Homeric poems. Kraut, 
Rothe? ard Wieniewski* do not avail themselves of the com- 
ments of tae scholiasts, and, with the exception of a short para- 
graph by Roemer, I have been «ble to find no material on the 
attitude of the scholiasts toward this Homeric device. 

The comments of the scholiasts to the passages in the Iliad 
and the Odyssey which deal with prophecy and foreshadowing 
are of varying es of astuteness and may be classified as 
follows: 


1) those which simply recognize the poet’s desire to forecast 
the future, either in his own words or by means of the words . 
of a character; 


2) those which mention the effect of such Eer upon 
the characters ; 


3) those which comment upon the use of foreshadowing to 


3 When tke scholiasts speak of dxpoaris or dxovoyres, they may be 
thinking of she readers and students of Homer in their own day. The 
Homeric poems, however, were composed to be recited, or sung (cf. 
Bowra, op. cit., pp. 53-59), and so I prefer to be consistent throughout 
and speak o the Homeric “audience ", 

* For more general discussions of aesthetic criticism in the Homeric 
Scholia, see W. Bachmann, Die ästhetischen Anschauungen Aristarchs in 


. der Euegese und Kritik der homerischen Gedichte, Nürnberg, 1902-1904; 


R. Griesinger, Die ästhetischen Anschauungen der alten Homererklürer 
dargestellt each den Homerscholien, Tübingen, 1907; A. Roemer-E. 
Belzner, Die Homerevegese Aristarchs in ihren Grundzügen (Studien zur 
Geschiehte und Kultur des Altertums, XIII), Paderborn, 1924, 207-263. 
' 50, Kraut. Die epische Prolepsis, nachgewiesen in der Ilias, Tübingin, 
1863. 

°C. Rothe Die Odyssee als Dichtung und ihr Verhältnis zur Ilias, 
Paderborn, 1314, 239-247. 

"I. Wieniewski, La Technique d'annoncer les événements futurs chez 
Homére, Eos, XXVII (1924), 113-133. 

8 A, Roemer, Die exegetischen Scholien der Ilias im Codex Venetus B, 


' München, 1879, XVI. 
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arouse suspense or anticipation in the Homeric audience. It is 
in their realization of Homer’s consciousness of his audience 
that the scholiasts make their most interesting observations. 


1. 


When Kraut almost seventy years ago stated that he gave the 
name of “ Prolepsis” to the epic device of forecasting the later 
action,® he was apparently unaware that the ancients had them- 
selves used spóXyj«s in a similar way.? We read in scholia 
B(T) to Il. xv 610 this statement concerning the foreshadowing 
of the death of Hector: xai j'«póXqjus A gore oyñpa nomrxóv. 
mpocektixoy 8& ravra roy àkpoarijv kal aweprmabéarepoy èpyálovrar 
Odysseus, while telling his tale at the court of the Phaeacians, 
is able from his later knowledge to arouse the suspense of his 
hearers by anticipating the outcome of many adventures. The. 
scholia to Od. ix 229 comment upon this device: apoAnmrixG yàp 
TpómQ xpiyra,, à Aer ravra, éyvo ravra. y ápyij Ti0cís (HQT). In 
these two scholia the use of sende in the sense of anticipation 
is distinct from the grammatical use of the term. This meaning 
of cpóXwjus, however, is not common in the Homeric scholia. 


? Kraut, op. cit., p. 2. 

10 0f. Schmid-Stühlin, Geschichte der griechischen Lüteratur, L 1 
(Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, VII, 1, 1), 106: “Die Alten 
nannten das mpédnyis.” 

31 All quotations of scholia will be from the following editions: 
for the Iliad, 1) Scholia Graeco in Homeri Iliadem ex codicibus aucta 
et emendata, Vols. I-IV (scholl. AB), ed. G. Dindorf, Oxford, 1875- 
1877; Vols. V-VI (schol. T), ed. E. Maass, Oxford, 1888; 2) Les 
Scolies genevoises de Iliade, par J. Nicole, Genève, 1891; ‘for the 
Odyssey, Scholia Graeca in Homeri Odysseam em codicibus aucta et 
emendata, ed. G. Dindorf, two vols. Oxford, 1855. The extant ‘scholia 
of the Iliad are divided into two classes: 1) the scholia of the Venetus 
A, which, according to subscriptions, were compiled from the commen- 
taries of Didymus, Aristonicus, Herodian, and Nicanor; 2) those of 
B, T, and G which have no subscriptions and differ from schol A in 
paying less attention to questions of reading and more to questions of 
exegesis. From the discovery of a papyrus containing scholia on Iliad 
xxi, which coincide closely with scholl. BTG, it is clear that this class of 
scholia is based upon a compiler who lived as early as the first century 
A.D. (Grenfell and Hunt, Ozyrhynchus Papyri, Vol. II, London, 1899, 
55 ff.). Cf. also Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopédie under Scholien 
(Zweite Reihe, III, 630-645). 
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After consulting the scholia to more than four hundred pas- 
sages in the Iliad and the-Odyssey in which the future action 
is foretold or vaguely foreshadowed, I am able to find no other 
examples cf mpóàņyıs used in this sense. The word to denote 
foreshadowing which appears with the greatest frequency in 
the scholia is xpoavaddvnors.1? Roemer points out that in the 
scholia to Il. xv 610, cited above, ands equals zpoavapwrnors."® 
Other words which are used with esséntially the same meaning 
are mpoavdAnyis, àvaóóvgua and dvaddvycs. In addition: to 
mpoavaduve are found the verbs mpoAéyo, zpoarayyéAAw, mpoava- 
Pbéyyoua: End rpodAapBave. ° 

The recegnition of theepoet’s desire to forecast the future is 
found in-ics simplest form in the scholia of the Geneva MS. 
Agamemnon at the opening of Iliad ii was visited by a false 
dream; the dream left him pondering things which, Homer 
states, were destined not to be accomplished. The comment of 
the scholiast to ii 36 is merely cpoavaóóvgo:s.* In v 674 Homer 
says that i; was not ordained for Odysseus to slay Sarpedon; 
the scholiast writes dvaddévnpa. ln x 3836 f. Homer foreshadows 
the fate of Dolon with the words 


fj € iéva. mpori vias áxó orparoŭ’ ob5’ dp’ Zuéi Aen 
Add èk vyv åy “Exropt piov &motaev. 


The antizipation of the. future which the scholiast sees in 
these lines is expressed by the word «poavéAq/ts. The scholiast 
of T has a more interesting comment to this passage. Dolon is 
responsible for his own misfortune because he departs on the 
night expecition without first making a prayer.'5 

Before d:scussing in detail the more elaborate comments of 
ihe scholiasts it seems advisable to draw a distinction between 
mpoavadéynoss and rpoorxovoula. An excellent example of the 
latter occurs in Od. viii 215. Odysseus says: 


«b pey TóÉov olda Wéoov dudaddacbau. 


1* gpoavagddryots or Tpoavadwveiy appears fifteen times in the scholia 
consulted. 

18 A, Roemer, Aristarchs Athetesen in der Homerkritik, Leipzig, 1912, 
45. i 
1 Of. schol. BT to ii 36: dddoxe 08 6 womrhs uh droleg rais Biet 
Toy dvelpwr, 

15 Schol. T to x 336: otk èðfaro, ds à Avophdns: 3:3 vol darorvyxden. 


As the scholiast points out, this is a preparation for the slaying 
. of the suitors,’ but there is as yet no real foreshadowing. When 
Odysseus reaches Ithaca and the preparations are made for the 
vengeance, the Homeric audience, recalling Odysseus’ words, has 
no doubt but that he will be able to string the bow and kill the 
suitors. In Od. i 154 Homer states that Phemius sang among 
the wooers against his will (dvéyxy). This prepares the audi- 
ence for the exemption off Phemius.from the slaughter in xxii, 
but is too vague to be considered an instance of foreshadowing. 
lt is, strictly speaking, a case of wpoowovogía although the 
scholiast refers to it with the ¢erm zpoavadwve’ Another in- 
stance in which the scholiasts seem wncertain of their termi- 
nology occurs in JL xvi 71 ff. Achilles says that if Agamemnon 
were only kindly disposed toward him, the Trojans in flight 
would soon fill their water-courses with their dead. In scholia 
- G we read that this statement is a preparation for.the battle 
` by the river in xxi, whereas scholia BT state that this passage 
foretells the battle by the river.!? In this instance the comment 
in scholia BT seems preferable, for Achilles’ words should be 
considered'as forecasting the defeat of the "Trojans after his 
return to battle. 


The following passages are expressly pointed out in the scholia 
as illustrations of foreshadowing: 


1) 11.145: Apollo, in answer to the prayer of Chryses, comes 
down from Olympus 


168 dpoww xov dupypepéa te $apérpyr. 


In schol. T we have this comment on róa: spoavadóvgots' ty 


eixe roy, AAA TH dom? rov mXtfovs tay Sava euatve. zé péycÜos. 

I cannot help but feel that in this note the scholiast has read 

into the Homeric phraseology more than the poet himself in- 

tended. The real foreshadowing occurred in i 48 where Homer 
* 

10 Scholl. QT to Od. viii 215: mpootxovopet rù» vno rupokrovíav, 

17 Schol. V to Od. i 154: rpoavepdyycer, tva ò Phos owh dv ry Augezg, 
podoríg. Of, scholl. EPQ to Od. i 154: ciéveotv paprupet ToU dodo mpoarah- 
Máccewy a)ró» Owalws ris -uvynorypodovias. 

18 Schol. G to xvi 71: dea 58 rovrov mpokaragkeuáčet (== mpootkovope?) à 
mors rijv wapà T worap páx», rà» dv vj 9. 

1? Scholl. BT to xvi 71: mpoavapOéyyerat rij» waparordmior páxymqv. 


H 
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states that Apollo heeded the prayer of Chryses (ro? 8 exAve 
Qoifos "AqóAXev), and the rófa may be nothing more than a 
poetic use of the plural. Perhaps rather than «poava$óvgous 
this too should be considered an example of zpoorxovopia.?° 


2) Il. ii 872 ff. foretells the death of Nastes (Amphimachus?) 
at the hands of Achilles in the battle by the river. This fore- 
shadowing, however, is not fulfilled in xxi where the battle 
occurs. Schol. B to ii 872 states: mpoavepóvyoerv, iva ph fei adrod 
polg? i 

3) An especially subtle bit of foreshadowing occurs in Tl. v 
662. When Sarpedon is woundéd by Tlepolemus, Homer hints 
at his later death with the words: arp 9' Zei Aoryóv dywvev. 
Scholl. B(T) correctly state: mpoavapovei uiv ZA tod “er.” tov 
tov Saprwyddvos Öávarov. 

4) The oath which Hector swears to Dolon (Il. x 329-881) 
is called by Homer a false oath, i. e. it was destined not to be 
fulfilled. Schol. A to x 332 comments as follows: coro St Zëufen 
emumepdvytat, Spkov éníopkoy Gpooev, odx olov éxovaiws, AAG BA TÒ 
pH dmorekecOqvat TovTO örep doctr. "n^ 

5) When Patroclus comes forth from the tent to answer the 
call of Achilles in xi, Homer gives the famous foreshadowing 
of the fate of Pátroclus: 


kakoU 8’ dpa of zéien ápy (xi 604). 


This passage offers one of the best illustrations of Homer’s use 
of vague allusion to arouse the interest of the audience con- 
cerning the future action. The scholiast of A quotes the inter- 
esting comment that the fate of Patroclus is linked with the 
plan of Zeus (Aids Dos) and that the completion of the latter 


20 Of. schol. B to i 45, which, rightly omits mpoavageérnors, 

231 The death of the augur Ennomus, foretold in ii 859-861, is like- 
wise not fulfilled. The comment in schol. A to 860-861 is interesting: 
&eroÜvrat dupbrepo, Ori karà Ti» waparoraplay pdxyy où% ebploxerat Aer? 
dvépare wlrrwy, dofie Zë A mouyris Tods TOY dyyeuóvov Oavdrous diadyjrws Adem, 
Ennomus, however, is a minor character, and when his fate has been 
definitely forecast, there is no more need of mentioning him again 
than there is in the case of Nastes. Cf. fortissimus Umbro in Aen. vii 
752 ff., whose death is prophesied, but not mentioned later in the poem. 
Vergil, perhaps because of Homeric precedent, shows a deliberate avoid- 
ance of mentioning the death of Umbro. 
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follows closely upon the fulfilment of the foreshadowing of * 
Patroclus! fate.?? 


6) Homer in Z. xii 37 refers to the Argives as vanquished by 
the scourge of Zeus. The scholiasts point out that this is im- 
portant as giving the clue that the oncoming defeat is the defeat 
which Zeus has been devising for the Greeks.? 

7) In Il. xxii 5-6 Homer reminds his audience that the long 
prophesied death of Hector is near at hand: 

“Exropa 8 abro? peivar Ào poip’ èméðnoey 

TAlov mpordpobe muhdov T€ Xkaidoy. 
Schol. T to xxii 5 states: . . . Aën Sé q röv Ae xpoavaduvel, ött 
Koréaxev avrov A poipa éri. Kaxd pevate ] 


Among the devices used by Homer to forecast the future 
action are those of 1) comparison and 2) analogy.*4 That the 
ancient scholiasts were conscious of these devices is shown by 
the fact that they comment upon each. 


1) Homer in Ij. xvi 751 ff. says that "Patroclus attacked 
Cebriones with the rush of a lion that has been wounded and 
brings death upon itself by its valor. The scholiast points out 
the cleverness of the comparison, for Patroclus also is soon to 
perish through his valor.?5 


2) Throughout the first four books of the Odyssey the poel 
refers again and again to the evil-doing of Aegisthus and the 
vengeance which he suffered at the hands of Orestes. There is 
a conscious analogy here to the situation at Ithaca, and to this 
extent the death of the suitors and the part played in the ven- 
geance by Telemachus are foreshadowed. The keynote of this 
analogy is sounded by Athena who says in i 47: 


- Ós åródorro Kai GAXos Eris zotoërd ye pélor. 


The note of the scholiast is short and to the point: éuatyer Tods 


22 Schol. A to xi 004: onpeodvral zuer Zei ob méppudey à mpoavaddyncts. 
kdxet dë ode dei rà mbppw A åmórasıs “Aids Bi éredelero Bovdy??, 

23 Scholl. B(T) to xii 37: wpoavadwret 2 Sri ék As A Foon Fv ‘EAM pur. 
"Schol T adds: eè ph yap fj» Toro, ove Är wdvres eiedleray Eva rdv “Exropa. 

34 Of, T, Wieniewski, op. cit., p. 117; 123 f. 

ap Schol. B to xvi 752 (= schol. T to xvi 753): datporlws ry elkér 
poar: péddovra yàp avroy redeuray Adovre seier Ùm’ dAxis kal mpodvulas ey 
tun ébddg ávppnuévo. i 
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| pynoriipas (HV). The suitors too are guilty and, like Aegisthus, 
they must perish. 


One of the devices most frequently used by Homer to fore- 
shadow the fate of his characters is to refer to them as rimou 
usually with an additional hint that the outcome will be far 
different from what they expect.” The scholiasts comment 
several times upon this device, alludiug to the ignorance of the 
characters concerning the fate in store for them :— 

1) Scholl. BT to IU. ii 88: ymos 6 "Ayapépvov, Sr. zé viv èm 
pas juépas évduoev; i. e. the dręam has promised that now he 
will take SE. i 29-3Q) and Agamemnon foolishly believes 
that the “now” refers to that very day." 

2) Scholl. B(T) to xii 113: exgpavrixoráro övóparı Ste TË 
vimos éy Tais åvapwvhoeo: kai wavy dppodiy.?® The vasos in xii 113 
refers to the folly of Asius in disobeying the advice of Polydámas 
and wilfully advancing upon the ships of the Greeks with horses 
and chariot. The men who follow him are likewise vio: (xii 
127) 2 Pe 

8) Scholl. BT to xvi 46: ds ávevvógros zët Del dzee, Th this ` 
instance the péya viymos refers to Patroclus who foolishly en- 
treats Achilles to send him to battle, for, as Homer says in a 
fine bit of foreshadowing, it was his own evil death and fate 
for which he prayed. 

4) Schol. T to xviii 812 offers an interesting comment on the 
ignorance of the characters concerning the future. The Trojans 
are vhmo because they accept the evil counsel of Hector and 
disregard the good advice of Polydamas. The assembly is fol- 
lowed by a supper throughout the army. The words of the 
scholiast are as follows: A émis ro? SypoBopioa otk doa aùroùs 
wpovoijoa. TÒ uéAXov, kal A tod “Exropos trdcxeots érayyeAapévov 
troorhoccOas toy “AytAdAéa. mpòs Zë ryv Zap molyow oixovopuxds 
&éSero tatra 6 mors? mauohévrov yàp 76 Modvddpayts tev Todo 


? Of, Q, Kraut, op. cit., pp. 22 f., who lists the occurrences of vmios 
in the Iliad. For the Odyssey, see i 8, iii 146, ix 44, xxii 32. 

27 Of, scholl. B(T) to ii 39: melBerat 52 óvelpto ò 7 Ayapduvav adaXMuevos 
úrò As. i 

28 Schol. T omits the last three words, and adds as illustrations of 
viis Od. i 8 and Il, ii 38 and 873. 

7? Cf, scholl. BT to xii 124. 
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Zoe àv kartér 70 Aourdy pépos Tis TArddos. (Cf. schol, B a 


to xviii 311.) 


: All the scholia cited above have dealt with passages in the 
two epics which have forecast or alluded to the later action of 
the poem. In the Iliad, however, there is much foreshadowing 
of the ultimate destruction of Troy, an event which does not 
happen within the compass of the epic, but which is vividly 
portrayed by means of the fears and forebodings of the char- 
acters. . The comments of the scholiasts show that they are 
conscious of this phase of Homer’s technique also. 

Andromache in vi 433 ff. mentions that the city is most open 

.to assault, near the wild fig-tree and that to this place the 
Greeks have thrice come, perhaps advised by one well skilled in 
prophecy (@corporiwy éb eis). The scholiast points out that 
these words serve as preparation for the fact that the city is 
destined to fall 29 

` Homer in his account of the wall of the Achaeans and its 
destruction says that the wall was unbroken as long as Hector 

-lived and Achilles cherished his wrath. The scholiast remarks 
that this looks ahead to the sacking of the city.?: : 

In xxii 59 ff. Priam forebodes his own death, the death of his 
sons, and the capture of his daughters. The scholiasts rightly 
see here an allusion to the taking of the city, and remark that 
although the fall of Troy lies outside the epic narrative, Homer 
nevertheless depicts the sufferings that follow its capture.* 


2. 


The scholia cited above have in common the fact that they 
reveal a knowledge of the various methods by which Honier 
foreshadows the future. .The scholiasts often go beyond this, 
however, and discuss the effect upon the epic characters of the 
prophecies or forebodings of other characters, and in so doing 
show. a keener perception’ of Homer’s epic technique. 


30 Scholl. B(T) to vi 438: jTogáXXe raîra arpootkoyoj Oy d karà rolro 
TÒ pépos eluapro GAGvae Thy "Nor, 


31 Schol. G to xii 10: rpoavagdygots raüra' NeAgBóros yap Aéyer Tiv mp- > 


Onow äs "XMov. 

5? Schol. A to xxii 62: mpoavapwve? ri» 'IMov drwow, Scholl. BT to xxii 
62: kal wh ypájas 58 rhv "Dien mópÜgciv Üpws Aëähuger aùrĝs rà mafjpara, 
mücap duxlav Thy de wodduy rt Tác xovcav srapaNaBóv. 


\ 
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When Menelaus is wounded, Agamemnon fears his death and 
laments that not yet have the Trojans atoned for the breaking 
of the oath. But, he says in iv 164, 


Zooera) uap ór' dy wor’ 6doAn “Ios iph. 


The scholiast points out that with these words Agamemnon 


` urges on to battle those who héar him." 


In ix Agamemnon in despair sayf$ that Zeus, who has de- 
stroyed many cities and shall still destroy many, has deceived 


‘him, for there is no longer any hope of taking Troy. The 


scholiast remarks that it is ineffeetive to be in doubt concerning 
the capture of the city ag a time when the Greeks are in such 


' immediate danger.** Nestor endeavors to cheer the despondent 
. Agamemnon by saying (x 104-107) that Zeus will not fulfil 


for Hector all his plans and that Hector will have many troubles 
if Achilles shall turn his heart from anger., According to the 
scholiast, this speech is well adapted to hearten Agamemnon.* 

The death of Achilles, like the fall of Troy, does not occur 
within the action of the Iliad, but is repeatedly foretold as hap- 
pening soon after the close of the poem.  Acliilles reminds his 
mother that his life is to be brief when he complains of the 
dishonor which has been done to him (i 352); Thetis, beseech- 
ing Zeus to honor her son, reminds him that Achilles is destined 
toa speedy death (i 505), and later uses the fact of Achilles’ 
destined death as a means of persuasion when she asks Hephaes- 
tus for the armor (xviii 458)., The scholiast comments upon 
the emotional effect of these passages, pointing out that the 
allusions to Achilles’ death are designed to arouse grief or pity 


` in the hearer.®* 


In vi 448 Hector says to Andromache that the day shall come 
when the sacred city of Troy shall be destroyed (cf. the words 
of Agamemnon in iv 164). The comment of the scholiast shows 


33 Scholl. B (TG) toiv 164: 0 rovrwy robs ákoforras mporpémera sroAepetv. 

34 Scholl. B(T) to ix 25: trépuxpdy sre zé Owrá(av mept ris A doces 
Tpolas év rowatry Bet? cvysekAewpévoy Tfj repirrdeet, 

Sp Scholl. B(T) to x 104: al yap dxpac TÀ» ebrvxiOv. uerafoAàs sroovcr, 
miBavOs uàv obv viv mapafapsóve: ràv 'Avyauenvova’ dpe yap abróv bard fs evudo- 
pais rerarevwpévor, : 

36 Scholl. BT to i 505: ee Ben émd'ye rh» dwplay rod watdds olkrwapéyy, 
kal dexvbovoa bre Blov wodvxpovlov pokplvas TYY Kat Tabrys cuverrépyrat, 
Cf. seholl; BT to i 352; B to xviii 88 (— T to xviii 89); BT to xviii 
458. ; 
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a fine aesthetic perception: “He does not terrify Andromache g 


but comforts her in regard to the future; . . . he does not state 
the time of the city's destruction for there is less grief in the 
expectation of misfortunes when their exact time is unknown; 
this is the case with death, for knowing beforehand that we shall 
die, we grieve less as a result of not knowing when.” ** 


e 8. 


The scholia to which we now turn show a much clearer 
realization of the poet's technique. "They reveal an appreciation 
of Homer's art of arousing in*his audience pity, hope, or sus- 
pense by means of his foreshadowing of the future, and in 
general show that the ancient scholiasts often had a very clear 
insight into Homer's poetic purpose. Many of their comments 
testify to an aesthetic perception of the finest kind and make 
evident their belief in the conscious artistry of Homer. 

Scholia of this sort appear in their simplest form in com- 
ments such as 1) 4 8 spoavadóvqots éyepruc] (scholl. BT to ii 39), 
i. e. the interest of the audience is awakened by the poet’s hint 
that Agamemnon's confidence is unjustified and that more woes 
are in store for the Greeks; and 2) «apapvÜrrikóv rovro (schol. T 
to x 295), i. e. the audience is comforted by Homer’s statement 
that Athena hearkened to the prayers of Odysseus and Diomedes. 
These two comments well illustrate two entirely different types 
of scholia: 1) scholia of the one type point out that the poet 
is trying to inerease the tension of the situation and arouse the 
uncertainty of his audience; 2) scholia of the second type, 
which are much more numerous, state that the poet strives to 
remove fear of the future by creating an anticipation that is 
pleasing to the audience. 

The prooemium of the Iliad speaks of the wrath of Achilles 
and the woes which it brought upon the Greeks, thus arousing 
the interest of the audience in the later narrative. We read in 
the scholia that the narration of misfortunes which are to come 
ereates tension; the poet first heightens the anguish of his 


57 Scholl. T(AB) to vi 448: ox éxpofet, ddda mpòs 7d néXXorv cómapáqutoy 
motel, kal ob ris áAdcews abris péuvyrat, &AMà Thy éavrod prdocropylay éupat- 
ve pis Thy yuvaika’ Bib oj08 Toy THs dAdoews splfer xpbvow Gy 88 devdy A 
xpóvos ox dplferar, Tore» Frrov édtrycey dj mporõokla, domep Ger äer kal 
él ro) Gavdrov. mpoedéres yàp Bre reOvynkbucba Sid rà why eldévar rò mére Frrov 
ax ëitefe, ` í 
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hearers, although at the end he brings his tale to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

In ii 419 Homer says that Zeus not yet (of dpa ró) granted 
fulfilment to the prayer of Agamemnon. The scholiast states 
that the ma gives a ray of hope to the Homeric audience,’ i. o. 
the prayer was destined to be fulfilled at a later date. A similar 
use of foreshadowing to insptre the audience with hope and 
anticipaticn is mentioned in the schdlia to ii 694, which says 
that Achilles was soon to return to battle, and to iii 302, which, 
like ii 418, states that not yet did Zeus fulfill the prayers of 
the Greeks and the Trojans.*° e 
" T have mentioned above the brief comment to the foreshadow- 
ing in x 295 of the outcome of the night expedition. Homer 
heightens ihe anticipation of his hearers by numerous references 
io the success of the two Greek heroes and to the failure of 
Dolon. In x 274 Athena sends a heron as a good omen for 
Diomedes and Odysseus. We read in the scholia that this fore- 
shadowing of their success is pleasing to the audience, and in 
like manner the hearers feel great delight when Homer again 
foretells Colonie failure with the words xat p émíopkoy émópocé 
(x 832) 4? 

In xi 131-194 Zeus tells Iris that he will give strength to 
Hector to slay until he reaches the ships and until the sun sets. 
Since it is characteristic of Homer's technique to hold the inter- 
est of his audience by anticipation rather than by uncertainty, 
he puts a definite limit to Hector’s advance and says that the 
Greek defeat is caused not by the superiority of the Trojans 


33 Scholl. AT to i 1: jjpfaro ue» ám uhviðos, deren abr: rots wpakrikots 
bmó6ecis yéycver, Addws re kal rpayedlais rpayıkòy deine mpoolpiov* kal yàp 
Tporexrixods Quads A zën druxnudrwv Ovyyusis épydterat, kal ùs peros larpds 
mpüroy dévarréd\dwy rà vorjpara Tis due Urrepov Tij» tac érdyer. ‘EXAqvixdy 
Sé TÒ wpds Tika Tas Hoovas émá'yew. Cf. scholl. BT to i 2: dpa dé ras év 
dpxy dvapwrjoeas, Beat troatvover rd mMjfos zët loropnOyconévwy, ws kal ev 
Odvocelg. 

39 Scholl. BT to ii 419: Gë rod ‘ard’? edalda Zorohebre Tíjs edyfs. 

4° Schol. B to ii 694: puxaywye? rais érleti rods dxpoards. Scholl. BT to 
iii 302: xejcXausbOs rhy rêr pedMvrwv mpoamipyyeder éxldatiy, à 08 roi 
"anb! riða máry dorodelrerat T échéant, 

41 Schol. T to x 274: mpoxapttera 06 T dkpoarf, mpoarapwvðv abr» 
Thy kaTÓpÜtozv. A 

42 Schol. T to x 332: rposayéymos A TOv årapwrýoewr réppis TQ ákpoargy* 
diólerg Sé dem dj kepropikij. 
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but by Zeus, i. e. he reminds his audience that the Ais Boudh is 
responsible for the oncoming defeat. According to the scholiast, 
the foreshadowing thus serves to give a pleasant anticipation of 
later success.? 

In xi 418 Homer gives a hint that Odysseus, who has been 
surrounded by the enemy, will hot be killed. ` The scholiast 
points out that the fears of the “Homeric audience are relieved 
by the statement that the Trojans surrounded Odysseus to their 
own destruction.** 

I have already referred (see above, p. 325) to the exceptionally 
fine bit of foreshadowing of Patroclus! fate in xi 604: 

kaKoU © dpa of aA» px. 
The comment to this line in scholl. BT is a most excellent 
criticism and one which shows a keenness of perception and a 
feeling for suspense almost modern: “The announcement 
arouses the intense interest of the hearer, making him eager to 
learn what the evil was, and attracts attention through the 
. brevity of the hint. For if more had been added, it would have 
ruined the later narrative and dulled the keenness of the 
poetry.” *© It would be difficult to find a better description and 
justification of the foreshadowing in this passage. The scholiast 
of T in his discussion of the prophecy of Zeus in xv 64 again 
refers to xi 604 with the words: éevaydmos Bé dori 6 months xal, 
dàv dpa, oréppa uóvov TíÓqoiww* “xaxod A dpa of «éAev dpyn”. 
Roemer calls this note * eine der geistvollsten und feinsinnigsten 
Beobachtungen, die jemals über den Dichter der llias gemacht 
worden sind und zwar, was ihr den höchsten Wert verleiht, sie 
ist geschüpft aus der Betrachtung der durchweg eingehaltenen 
Technik, aus der Betrachtung des Ganzen." 4$ 


13 Schol. T to xi 192: ta wh Muròpeða, de rots Tpwoly Arrwpévwv ën 
tAxady adda Ad, Schol. T to xi 194: (va därer rò» kaipüv ris drTUS 
ph Papèws dxovoysev rv Xeyouévov kakü» wept rÓv 'EXXóvw». Cf. also xvii 
458-455 and scholl. BT to xvii 453. 

4 Schol. T to xi 413: Sia ris dvadwrfoews dvaxrara roy ákpoartjv* Mav 
yap giän éfeQófusev: onoly or, Ore éml tw éavrüv vom éxdxdwoav Toy 
'Oóvecéa. 

ap Scholl, B(T) to xi 604: dvarrepot rüv dxpoarhy A àvapóvyois érerybpe- 
vov padely vl rò kakàv Fv, Thy mpocoxi 06 épydtera: da Bpaxelas ris Seltews* 
el yap wAdov ereteapydoaro, Siépberper av róv "js Anen kal der äufAune Thy 
wolyow, 

1° A, Roemer, Homerische Aufsätze, Leipzig, 1914, 32. 
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In xii.15 we read 
wépbero A8 Ylouípoto mós Dekáro évtavró. 


The scholiast explains why the fate of the city is definitely 
foretold at this point: Homer wishes to console his audience 
and so reminds them of the ultimate outcome lest they be grieved 
by the disasters which the Greeks are to suffer in the immediate 


$ 


future.“ f (€ o 

The scholiasts have a clear conception of the Ais Bovdy as 
the plan by which Zeus gives glory to Hector in order that the 
Greeks may suffer defeat and,again honor Achilles. Homer 
again and again reminds his hearérs of this plan, e. g. 


"Exropt ydp of Oupds éBoóAero küBos péar (xii 174). 


Thus his audience can look forward with anticipation to the 
later Greek victory, knowing that the present Trojan superiority 
is due not to the bravery of Hector but to the aid of Zeus.' 
The clearest statement of the Bou occurs in xiii 347-350: 


Zeie pév pa Tpdecos Kai EE BoóXero víkqv, 
unten: "Au Age. róðas vayóv* ob0é ot mápwmray 
Zeche Aaóv óAéaÜa, *Axatixdy "D, apd, 


GAAG Gérw kóðawe kai vida kaprepóðvpov. ; 


Thus, as the scholiast remarks, Poseidon who is urging on the 
Greeks and Zeus who is aiding the Trojans are both working 
for the Greeks, Poseidon for the Greek host, Zeus for one 
individual Greek warrior.*? 

The scholiast in his discussion of xv 56 ff. again points out 
that the Homeric audience preferred to feel an eager anticipa- 
tion of pleasing events rather than uncertainty or fear concern- 


47 Sehol. T to xii 13: érel õè els roy Odvarov “Exropos uéAMet TeNevrüy A 
matgots, dros pù oloh vis émixparésrepa "yeyovévau rà TOv Tpdwr, erev öre 
éropOi0n, tra wh Avmópeba vn ras "ër 'EXMjrev dxodovres ouugopds, (Ct. 
schol. B to xii 15.) ` i ' 

48 Schol, B to xii 174: Gs Tg dvadwrice xpfüra, Gepareiwy roy ákpo- 
arhy, öre otk ër ris “Exropos åperĝs Toara "EXMqwes émemóvÜegav, add ék 
ris Atds émixouplas, ob rò xardpSwya.’ (Cf. schol. T to xii 173.) 

19 Scholl. BT to xiii 348: rò "Ads 6° éredelero Boudry” 99of, brèp mapa- 
uv6las ðè zën dxpoar Gp ratra iX nécov dg: oxeddv yap arodelxvvow dupo- 
Tépovs rois "ENAqot fomÜoüvras, rà» per évl, rdv “de TG TAÀj«. Schol. T to xiii 
348: wapapvéetra: È rà» dxpoardy. 
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ing an outcome that would distress the hearers." This comment 
is unusually interesting and, like the notes on xi 604, is valuable 
in showing the scholiast’s broad conception of Homer’s tech- 
nique. The forecasting of the later action in 56-7" is likened 
to a prologue of Euripides," and the scholiast remarks that the 
passage forms a summary or table of contents of the remainder 
of the poem, just as Odysseus in his words to Telemachus gives 
to the audiénce a foreknotvledge of the slaying of the suitors 
(Od. xvi 267-307). The brief picture of the later defeat of the 
Trojans and of the sacking of the city is necessary to prevent 
the audience from feeling too great distress at the flight of Ajax 
and the burning of the ships? Vague allusion to future disaster 
such as Homer gave in xi 604 apparently would not be counte- 
nanced by his audience in the case of the final outcome of his ` 
narrative. 

When Homer wishes to warn his hearers that the expected 
withdrawal of Ajax and the resultant burning of the ships are 


£ QG. M. Bolling believes xv 64-77 to be an interpolation and says: 
“The motive for the interpolation is chauvinism. Some one could not 
allow the fears aroused by lines- 56-63 to remain for a moment un- 
allayed: The poet was proceeding on another principle, that of arousing 
suspense. The interpolation spoils that intention.” (The Hwternal 
Evidence for Interpolation in Homer, Oxford, 1925, 155f. Cf. p. 158.) 
Bolling’s argument for interpolation on the ground of chauvinism is 
weakened by the fact that the scholiasts so frequently point out that 
it is a characteristic feature of Homer’s technique to allay the fears of 
the audience’ concerning the future. p 

51 Schol, T to xv 64: éolxace yap Edpuridely mpoMryo raŭra. This com- 
ment, however, betrays a misunderstanding of the Euripidean prologue. 
D. C. Stuart, Foreshadowing and Suspense in the Euripidean Prolog 
(University of North Carolina Studies in Philology, XV, 1918, 295-305), 
shows that Euripides does not foretell, but rather foreshadows the 
future, often in such a way as deliberately to mislead the spectator 
concerning the later action of the drama. Stuart says (p. 305): “It is 
a commonplace of Euripidean criticism to say that the prolog foretells 
the ending of the. tragedy, whereas, in the great majority of cases, 
nothing is further from the truth.” 

52 Scholl. B(T} to xv 50: pyréoy of» Bet rò oxiud dort mpoavaxepadalwers, 
és }Odveceds rpoavapwrel Tyreudxy TYY ` pvnorypoxrovlay . o. pds ÖÈ rovrows 
mapapvbetras Tò» axpoariy, Thy Awer Tpolas cxiaypaday abrQ' rls yap àv 
qvéoxero eururpapévwr Trav ‘EAAnvK@y vedy kal Alavros gevyovros, ci uù 
dmékevro rais Wuxais zët: évruyxavévrwy, Ere ol Tatra wpá£avres xparndijcovral 


TOTE} 
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about to occur, he introduces a short invocation to the Muses 
to make his audience more attentive." 

As Hector prepares to go into battle after the death of Patro- 
‘clus, Zeus sorrowfully ponders to himself that Hector will never 
return to Andromache, for death is near at hand (xvii 201-208). 
The scholiast states that the prophecy serves to soothe the 
anguish of the Homeric audience which is distressed because 
Hector is wearing the armor of Achilles; 5* he remarks that the 
grief of a character for another creates pathos, and that the 
emotion of the hearers would be pity rather than grief on learn- 
ing that Hector will not long wear the armor of Achilles.55 

When the Trojans atteck Ajax in their endeavor to drag away 
the corpse of Patroclus, Homer comments upon their folly: 


vmo’ A ve wokeoow èr abrà Oupov Zeratpe (xvii 286). 


The scholiast says that the foreshadowing serves to cheer Homer's 
audience and to counteract the effect of the exaggeration of the 
Trojans’ boldness.5* 

In the scholia to the Odyssey we find only a very few com- 
ments that show any appreciation of Homer's technique of 
foreshadowing. The prophecy of Zeus in v 25-27 removes 
anxiety concerning the fate of Telemachus for whom the suitors 
are plotting death." The fears of Odysseus in v 408 ff. that 
he will not be able to land are correctly interpreted as arousing 
suspense* When Odysseus in ix begins the narration of his 
adventures, he first arouses the interest of his hearers (and the 


53 Scholl. BT to xvi 112: òs wapdSotoy uéXXwv Aéyew "än sroxdpyow 
Alavros, Tov dkpoarhy mwpocexrixiwrepoy mow? rots mapà Movedy débyors. 

py Schol. T to xvii 202: r» dyavderyow zët dxpoaray Separetouv TÒ 
nuapretoy At mepuéünkev. 

55 Scholl. B(AT) to xvii 207: dëng épyágerat rais dddorplars cupdopats 
cvvaXyoUr 7d siewe . . . kal el pèy Eeddé Tis zën árovóvrov dyavakríjcew 
Zei xphrac rots ’AxiAddws mros, uad» Bre obk émi mord dAégsev àv roy 
"Exropa. See also scholl. BT to xvi 800. 

6s Scholl. BT to xvii 236: émel gdeworolnce Tij» mpoüvulav TOv Tphwv, 
Sta Toro wpoavagwrei zÄ dxdpevoy els cüüvulav TOv dxovdyrwr, 

87 Scholl. PT to Od. v 25: dwadddrre dywvias roy dxpoaryy Zei TẸ 
Tyrendxy. 

68 Schol. P to Od. v 410: avrés éorw avroð cvvatavóuevos “Opnpos els 
Beer áywrlas mpodryaye Tò» Abyor. 
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Homeric audience) by referring to the countless hardships he 
has suffered.*? 

There are a few comments of the Ee which deserve 
special attention as being exceptionally penetrating in their 
criticism. These touch upon the subjects of 1) irony, 2) repe- 
tition. of foreshadowing, and 3) retardation of action already 
foreshadowed. e 

1) At times there is greàt irony in Homer’s forecasts of the 
future. When a mortal is at the height of his success, the 
reference to his later fate is all the more tragic. The scholiast 
recognized the tragic irony in tke contrast between the present 
and the future, as is shown by the notg in schol. T to Il. xvii 
209: tpaywdiay dye tò Zei Kupdoe peyddov maÜGv veipa. evevoe 
vxo" zé yàp daobaveiy érérpwro. (= schol. B to xvii 208). 
Here Zeus grants Hector a temporary victory in the armor of 
Achilles but says also that he will soon meet death. 

There is a similar irony in the case of Achilles. Thetis 
reminds him that his death will occur shortly after his ven- 
geance on Hector. Thus the deed that will bring Achilles his 
greatest satisfaction will be only a prelude to his own death. 
Schol. T to xviii 96 (schol. B to xviii 95) reads: zepurafes xal 
Tovro, THy abriv eva, v poÜcoutay "xui THs TE ToU éxyÜpoU riywplas 
kal THs adrov ueraAAayrjs. 

2) When Patroclus begs Achilles to’ be allowed to wear his 
armor into battle, Homer alludes to his fate with the words 


péyo vimos" A yap ZuehAen 
ol abr@ Üávaróv ze. kakÓv kai kīpa Acrécbar (xvi 46-47). 
This passage illustrates Homer’s use of irony mentioned above, 
for the deeds which Patroclus thought would bring him vietory 
were to bring him death; but the scholiast does not comment 
upon the irony of the passage. He does, however, allude to 
another interesting feature of Homer's technique, that of height- 
ening’ the anticipation of the hearer by a repetition of the fore- 
` shadowing. The Homeric audience has already been told of the 
fate of Patroclus (cf. xi 604; xv 65-67) and the tension is 
: increased still more by the additional reference to his death in 


5? Schol. T to Od. ix 14: dva offe rhy sposoxijv, mpocdoxlay épmrotv, iid 
dort rexnxdy ds ép mpoowilip. 
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this passage. Schol. B to xvi 46 reads: ai 8e rpoavaduvyoes abra: 
tov dxpoarny émaipovow, jòn mpooOokGvra zé Seydy.° 

8) The anticipation which has been aroused in the audience 
by means of repeated foreshadowing is still more heightened by 
the retardation of the long-awaited event.  Hector's death at 
the hands of Achilles has béen foretold again and again. In 
xx Hectcr and Achilles come*face to face and the final conflict 
seems at hand. Apollo, however, renfoves Hector from the battle. 
Thus the suspense of the audience is intensified and maintained 
until the final meeting in xxii. We read in scholl. AB to xx 443: 
mÂavõs dvapta Tiv émÜvulay Tas ákpoaráv, eis TéAos röv sorgen 
éavrQ Tajeevóuevos Tiv gebei: "Exropos.9! 

To summarize, the passages cited above show that the scholi- 
asts were far from ignorant of Homer's technique of foreshadow- 
ing the future, and their comments give valuable information 
concernirg ancient aesthetic criticism. The most interesting 
remarks zome from the scholia of the BTG group, as we should 
expect, for this group contains more exegetical matter than 
scholia A, and T on the whole seems to contain more aesthetic 
criticism of value than either B or G. This accords with 
Roemer’s belief that T stands nearer to the original text than 
Ba The scholia are remarkable in that they show a great 
appreciation of the consciousness of Homer’s art, both as it is 
revealed in separate episodes and in the relation of these episodes 
to the poem a$ a whole. The extant scholia of the Odyssey 
preserve the ancient tradition in a much less complete form, 
and we find comparatively little in them of value in this 
connection. 

In general, the purpose of Homeric foreshadowing as stated 
in the scholia is this:—to give to the Homeric audience a pleas- 
ing anticipation of a fulfilment that is desired rather than to 
leave any uncertainty concerning the outcome of the future 
action. The foreshadowing at times arouses suspense by its 
vagueness, or creates pity, but practically never leaves the audi- 


99 Schol. T omits Dën wposdoxdrra rò Beén, thereby missing the point 
of the nota in B. 

91 A, Roamer and E. Belzner, Die Homerexegese Aristarchs in ihren 
Grundziiger, 258, read ris sovjceus. 
, 9 A. Roemer, Die exegetischen Scholien der Ilias im Codex Venetus B, 
111 ff. s 
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ence in fear of the future. The scholiasts realize that Homer's 
_ portrayal of the ignorance of the characters through his use of 
vimos is conducive to an interest in his narrative, and they reveal 
an understanding of Homer's use of irony and retardation. 
` As a concluding comment, I wish to quote schol. B to xxiv 86 
(T to xxiv 85), one of the finest of the notes that deal with 
the forecasting of the future, and bne that should help to refute 
the theory of Wilamowitz*that the original [liad ended with 
the death of Achilles. This excellent bit of criticism forms a 
fitting close to the scholiasts’ discussion of prophecy and fore- 
shadowing in the Iliad. ` 

rad uéAXe xaraorpépew tov Aóyov acis Tas “Exropos tadds, 
mpohaeiv ti émuxeipei tov Ze, Kal rò KévTpov èykaraMımeiv, ds A 
Kopuxds duet, rots ákpoopévois, Gore roPjoal Te Kal mept THs ^ AyiAAéos 
dvatpécews dxotoat, kai évvoeiy map’ éavrois olos ay éyévero A arougrijs 
SiariOépevos Tatra. 


GEORGE E. DUCKWORTH. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


*? The allusions to drama which the scholiasts make show that they 
are acquainted with dramatic criticism and are following the Aristote- 
lian tradition. For references to tragedy in the Homerie scholia, see L. 
Adam, Die Aristotelische Theorie vom Epos nach threr Entwicklung bei 
Griechen und Römern (Wiesbaden, 1889), 31-32 (to which schol. T to xv 
64 should be added). Adam gives a list of passages in the scholia which 
refer to the poet’s desire to arouse tragic pity and fear (pp. 32-36; 
59). In their defense of Homer's technique of foreshadowing the future, 
however, the scholiasts depart from Aristotle’s theory of fear; they 
show their approval of Homerie foreshadowing by pointing out that 
the Homeric audience could not endure too great an uncertainty con- 
cerning the ultimate outcome of the epic, but demanded an anticipation 
of the future free from fear. 

«U, von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Die Ilias und Homer, 2nd ed., 
Berlin, 1920, 79. ` 


' EURIPIDES’ ARTISTIC DEVELOPMENT. 


[Euripides debt to Aeschylus is first elaborated, There follows a 
refutation of the theory of Euripides’ artistic development which 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff sets forth in his Analecta Euripides. And 
finally there is presented the suggestion that an understanding of 
Euripides’ native bent is the refl key-note to a comprehension of his 
work.] . i 


Parr I. 
EURIPIDES A STUDENT OF AESCHYLUS. 
. 


In the first chorus of the Agamemnon (lines 79-82) the 
choreutae speak of age wandering about in a day-lit dream. A 
little later they say (lines 105-7): ^ For still by the will of 
the gods old age inspires me with persuasion, the power of song." 
Let us recall the words of Euripides: “I will never cease 
mingling the Graces and the Muses, a sweetest union. May I 
never live without song! May I always be crowned with gar- 
lands! In old age the bard still calls upon memory." This 
famous chorus of the Heracles frequently has been dwelt upon.* 
Euripides as an old man, it is said, here consecrates his last 
years to the service of the Muses. This repetition of history is 
no mere chance. 'The words of Euripides are all the more self- 
conscious because it is probable that he was thinking, when he 
wrote them, of his admired predecessor.? 


1 Particularly the lines we have quoted, 673-679. See, for example, 
Gilbert Murray, Euripides and his Age, 1913, pages 102-104; and 
Gilbert Norwood, Greek Tragedy, 1920, page 326. 

*It is worth noticing two striking reminiscences of Aeschylus in 
the plays of Euripides: Prometheus 1091-93, 

d pyrpòs äis céBas d mávruv 

alOhp kowà» $áos clMccwr, 

éoopds p’ as Exdixa TáO Xo. 
Medea 160-61, ` 

d peydra Oé kal srórv? “Aprep 

Aetooe? à máaxc. 

Seven against Thebes 380, ; 

xarknraro: kAáfovgt kGBwres póßov. 
Rhesus 308, 


To0ÀAoict obt säfteg éxriwer PdBor. 
In view of the fact that Euripides was strongly influenced by Aeschylus, 
339 
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The plays of Aeschylus show certain elements which would be 
attractive to the audience: spectacular effects, appeals to human 
emotions. One is tempted to suppose that Aeschylus tried in 


_ this way to gain public favor. Euripides may well have pon- 


et 


dered over the career of Aeschylus and may have copied his 
technique deliberately, emphasizing the elements that showed 


`, the greatest human appeal. It is rather surprising to find in 


Aeschylus, of course in less"degree, many of the things we think ` 
of as characteristically Euripidean, but this is true. What then 
are these things to which we refer? The use of the machine; 
spectacular appeals; appeals to eertain human emotions; types 


` of character. Let us consider these in urn. 


Flickinger tells us that it is almost certainly a mistake to 
attribute the machine, as some do, to the time of Aeschylus. 
It did not come into use, he says, until about 430 B.C. Even 
if this be the case, it will be valuable for us to consider a couple 
of instances in Aeschylus where the machine might have been 
used had it been in existence.. Both are in the Prometheus. 
At Hue 114 Prómetheus says: 


å [ča tali: : 
H 3^ M H 
als axa, tis "PN mpooenta p! adeyyis, 
Oedovros, A Bpdreos, 1) Kexpapevy ; 


Presently the daughters of Oceanus enter in a winged car. The 
language indicates a flight through the air. Decharme declares 
that Aeschylus here makes use of the machine, as well as in the 
case of Oceanus himself who appears a little later on a four- 
footed bird. These are probably the only instances in the 
extant plays of Aeschylus where the machine might have been 
used.* 

The quotation of Prometheus’ words immediately preceding 


as we hope to show in this paper, it is tempting to suppose that the 
similarity between the Rhesus and Aesehylus.d is an argument for Euripi- 
dean authorship. 

8 Decharme, Euripides and the Spirit of his Dramas, translated by 
James Loeb, 1906, page 262. Haigh, The Attic Theatre 3rd Edition 
1907, pages 211-12, thinks the machine was probably used in case of 


-Oceanus but not for the car of the Oceanides. Norwood, Greek Tragedy, 


1920; page 65, agrees with Haigh. 
*'The manner of appearance of Athena in the Eumenides is doubtful. 


See Haigh, page 211. 
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the entrance of the Oceanides was purposely given because here 
again we find a resemblance of language between Aeschylus and 
Euripides. In the Andromache (line 1226) Thetis appears ex - 
machina introduced by these words on part of the chorus: 
id ió. 

Tí xexivyrat; Tévos' aicbdvopar 

Belov; . ` 
Again in the Hippolytus (1391) the dying hero perceives the 
presence of Artemis by the celestial perfume. 

From the number of times the machine is used by Euripides 
we might conclude thatehe was particularly impressed by its 
effectiveness. 

It is dear that Aeschylus and Euripides equally enjoyed 
spectaculer effects. Moreover, it would scarcely be unreasonable. 
to sugges; that Euripides learned much from Aeschylus. At 
least we.can observe a like emphasis in the two writers on cer- 
. tain types of spectacle. Naturally we first think of the Suppliants 
of Aeschylus. A suppliant band with white-wreathed branches. 
gathered bont an altar was no doubt effective. Euripides often 
uses suppHants in his plays: in the Heracleidae, the Suppliants, 
the Herac.es, the Andromache, where Andromache is a suppliant 
at the shüne.of Thetis, the Helen where Helen is a prb 
at the tomb of Proteus. 

` Aeschylus was inordinately fond of parades. Think of Atossa 
entering at the head of a grand procession; of the funeral pro- 
cession in the Seven with the bodies of Eteocles and Polyneices ; 
of the dcuble procession at the end of the same play; of, 
Agamemnon on the purple carpet; of the suppliant procession 
in the Chcephori; of the procession to court in the Eumenides; 
and of the grand procession of the whole company at the end 
of the same play. 

Euripides' parades are probably less formal: Hippolytus with 
his followers; the funeral procession of the living Menelaus in 
the Helen: the procession in the Iphigeneia among the Taurians 
with the image of the goddess, where trickery is also the inten- 
tion. Ín the Suppliants we have & double procession at the end 
of the plar with children carrying urns of their fathers’ ashes. 
Possibly this is reminiscent of the double procession at the end 
of the Seven of Aeschylus. 
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There are two other things spectacular in a different way, of 
which we might speak: madness and the ragged hero. We have 
in Aeschylus the frenzied Io, the mad Cassandra, and Orestes 
pursued by the Furies. Euripides makes use, of Cassandra in 
the Troades most effectively. The entrance of the inspired 
Theonoe, too, in the Helen must have been impressive. We see 
also Heracles maddened by Lyssa; Orestes in the Iphigeneia 
and in the Orestes; and P&ntheus under the spell of Dionysus. 

Aristophanes laughs at the ragged heroes of Euripides? In 
the Frogs Aeschylus derides Euripides for dressing his kings in 
rags. It is therefore particulasly amusing to remember that 
Aeschylus himself was the first offender here. Xerxes appears 
at the end of the Persians in pitiable costume.? "Naturally the 
Athenians would enjoy seeing the Persian king in such a plight. 
It was laughable. Even in a regular tragedy no doubt it was: 
amusing to see a Bellerophon or a Menelaus in rags.” 

In Euripides, of course, we have certain new spectacles: 
‘Evadne jumping down upon the funeral pyre; Electra in the 
novel garb of a peasant; Ion with his bow shooting birds before 
the temple of Delphi; Antigone on the roof of the palace; 
Teiresias and Cadmus, the aged: men, dancing in honor of 
Dionysus; Pentheus in woman's garb; Alcestis dying on the 
stage; the barbarian Medea; the revelling Heracles. 

There is no doubt that Euripides had behind him a strong 
tradition in spectacular effects. But to Aristophanes the spirit 
of Aeschylus was sound, the spirit of Euripides was rotten. It 


* For example Acharnians 410 ff. 

* Christ in his History of Greek Literature 6th edition, page 291 note 
2, denies that Xerxes appears in rags. But to us it seems that he is 
unduly influenced by Aristophanes. A better source for decision is to 
be found in Aeschylus himself, Line 1017 of the Persians, a ‘passage 
which Christ does not cite, 

ópüs zé Aourdy réde Tas ends crodas; 


is to my mind conclusive evidence. Wishing to prove that Aeschylus’ 
hero was not in rags, Christ explains that Atossa has sent Xerxes new 
garments. Is it then conceivable that he would carry in his hands 
the tattered apparel he had just removed? Is it not more absurd to 
picture Xerxes thus than to imagine him. in rags? 

1 Neither Aeschylus nor Euripides is lacking in humor. For example, 
the timorous women of the Seven are as funny as the Phrygian of the 
Orestes. 
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is because of his criticisms that we sometimes forget that 
Aeschylus made large use of such effects.® 

One cannot read the plays of Euripides without being struck 
by the many patriotic allusions and the frequent use of patriot- 
ism as a central motif. Here again the tradition clearly goes 
back to Aeschylus. In the Suppliants (914) we have barbarians 
contrasted with Greeks. 'lhe*justice of the Greek is dwelt upon. 
The Persians, of course, is patriotia The Eumenides contains 
a great eulogy of Athens (858 and 908—end). 

One other distinct, appeal to a definite human emotion in 
Aeschylus is the heroic figure of Prometheus. No one, Greek 
or otherwise, can fail to, feel the appeal of such titanic courage, 
and the Oceanides at the end where they declere they will share 
the fate of Prometheus would evoke applause. 

Euripides’ use of the patriotic motif is frequent and surely 
never failed of its effect. We are thrilled today as we read.? 

But on the human side he naturally appeals to more emotions 
than does Aeschylus. What Athenian would fail to be moved 
by the hospitality of Admetus; by the courage of the grand old 
man Peleus; by pity for children; by the self-sacrifice of young 
heroes and heroines; by the spirit of friendship; by the nobility 
of the humble Autourgos; by hatred for the Spartan Menelaus. 

We have noticed the similarity between the Suppliants of 
Aeschylus and Euripides. Euripides liked this type of play and ` 
copied not only the general situation but the characters of 
Aeschylus as well. We can point to the type of just and demo- 
cratic king in many plays of Huripides. The insolent herald, 
too, is to be found in the Heracleidae and the Suppliants. Of 
course it may be said that this type of plot is apt to produce 
such characters. At least’ Aeschylus and Euripides liked the 
same thing ! 1° i 


? James Turney Allen speaks of Aeschylus’ love of the spectacular and 
of the kinship between Aeschylus and Euripides, citing Gilbert Murray, 
in The Romantic Aeschylus, The University of California Chronicle, 
Vol. XVII, 1915, pages 55-67 incl. 

? Let us not forget that Aristophanes himself, though deriding the 
patriotic appeal in the Acharnians (lines 636-40), employs it in the 
Knights (lines 1323 ff, particularly 1329) with fine effect. 

?? In addition to the four points mentioned above we might point out 
that Euripides perhaps observed the effectiveness of the law-suit in the 
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Do not these many similarities between Aeschylus and Euripi- 
des justify us in concluding that Euripides was a close student 
of Aeschylus, carrying many of the latter's innovations to a full 
development of their possibilities as dramatie material? 


^ Parr II. 
A REFUTATION OF WILAMÓWITZ-MOELLENDOREF. 


In 1875, in Analecta Euripide, Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
suggested a theory of Euripides’ artistic development which 
seems to have found favor with subsequent critics: He fixed 
four periods in the life and poetry of Euripides: (1) 454-430 
(2) 430-416 (3) 415-408 (4) 407-6. *'The plays he placed in 
these periods are às follows: ' 


First period—455 Peliades. 
438 Cretan women, Alcmaeon in Psophis, Tele- 
phus, Alcestis. 
431 Medea, Philoctetes, Dictys, Theristae. 


Before 430 B. C. Bellerophon, Hippolytus Velatus, Ino, 
Oeneus, Phoenix, Phaethon, Rhesus. 
Perhaps also Aeolus, Stheneboea, Danaë. 
Also, to be imaginative, Epeus, Phrixus, 
Cretans. 


Second period—428 Hippolytus (Theseus, Aegeus). 
' 497 Heracleidae, Cresphontes. 
425-24 Hecabe. 
428-22 Heracles. 
421 Erechtheus, Suppliants. 
420-16 Ion (perhaps Meleager). 


Third period—415 Alexander, Palamedes, Troades (Sisy- 
phus). : 
413 Electra. 
412 Andromeda, Helen. 
411-9 Oenomaus, Chrysippus, Phoenissae (satyr- 
play not saved). 


Eumenides and reproduced its effect in ‘the arguments in his own plays; 
and that Aeschylus in the Seven has Eteocles abuse women. 

11 Analecta Euripidea, Liber Secundus. pinacographica et didasealica. 
4. de poesis Euripideae aetatibus, pages 172-181. 
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411-9 Iphigeneia among | Antiope. 
the Taurians. Hypsipyle. 
408 Orestes. Lien, 
To the same years certainly Polyidus and 
Auge; not without probability Oedipus, 
Melanippe captive. 


Fourth period—Iphigeneia at Aulis, Alemaeon in Corinth, 
Bacchanals. : : 


Euripides as a youth, he said, tried to win popular applause 
by the use of new, unusual themes; as an older man, he tried to 
win precedence over his competitors: by seeking a new method 
rather than a new material. Wilamowitz points to thirteen 
unusual themes before 430 B.C.: Aeolus, Bellerophon, Dictys, 
Cretan women, Oeneus, Protesilaus, Rhesus, Stheneboea, Ino, 
Medea; also Alcestis, Phaethon, and Phoenix. After 416 B.C. 
he says, there are only four: Antiope, Chrysippus, Alerhaeon in 
Corinth and Archelaus. On the other hand, before 480 B.C. 
there are only five plays on subjects used before Euripides: 
Peliades, Alemaeon in Psophis, Thyestes, Telephus and Philoc- 
tetes; while after 416 B.C. there are fifteen: Alexander, 
Palamedes, 'Troades, Electra, Helen, Iphigeneia among the 
Taurians, Auge, Ixion, Hypsipyle, Oedipus, Polyidus, Oenomaus, 
Phoenissae, and among the last plays, Iphigeneia at Aulis and 
Baechanals. So he makes a proportion like this: unused sub- 
jects 18:4 contra 5:15 subjects used before Euripides. ` 

When he failed of applause with tragedies of the early type, 
thinking (rightly, says Wilamowitz) that the lack of success 
lay, in great measure, in the myths, he turned to Attic stories. 
With patriotic plays of this order he achieved success. The 
Hippolytus won the first prize-——Wilamowitz apparently puts 
emphasis on the fact that the story is Attic—and Aristophanes 
did not deride the plays of this period. Euripides relinquished 
this line of endeavor when Alcibiades proved a political dis- 
appointment. Then came the Trojan women and the period of 
political despair. 

Euripides’ development was no doubt in general as has been 
indicated. But we must take exception to Wilamowitz’ expla- 
nation of the development. There are several. points to be 
noticed. : 
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In the first place, Wilamowitz says that when Euripides failed 
to gain applause with tragedies of the early type he turned to 
Attic stories. This is not strictly true because in the year 442 
B.C. Euripides won first prize. It is a space of twelve years 
from 442 B.C: to 430 B. C. and it is thirteen years from 455 
B. C. to 442 B. C. In other words, Euripides gained the victory 
almost exactly in the middle of tke first period set by Wilamo- 
witz. He had discoverede the secret of success long before 
Wilamowitz imagined that he did. 

In the second place, how can it be said that the plays based 
upon Attic myths were successful? The important point, says 
Wilamowitz, is that Aristophanes did not deride the plays of 
this sort. Now it seems to us that silence on Aristophanes’ part 
can hardly be thought very significant. Obviously he could not. 
safely revile plays of a patriotic character: He is not above 
making use of this sort of appeal himself. 

In the third place, Wilamowitz is hardly fair in mentioning 
the victory of the Hippolytus in 428 B.C. as an achievement 
of the period of the Attic myths, that is the second period. 
True, the story is Attic. But who would care to say that the ` 
play is really political or patriotic in character? Theseus in 
this play is not the noble King of the Heracles or the Suppliants. 
He has rather the bad character which he enjoyed originally in 
the myths, of the man who abducted Helen and who deserted his 
savior Ariadne. It is an Attic myth—but the subject is love. 
We find Christ on our side: Der ‘ImrdAvros, im besonderen 
"EmzóAvros orepavņnpópos genannt, hat als erotisch-pathologische 
Tragödie grosse Verwandtschaft mit der Medeia und wurde 
bald nach ihr im Jahr 428 mit durchschlagendem Erfolg aufge- 
führt? What we mean is this: the love-motif is typical of the 
first period of Wilamowitz arrangement rather than of the 
second, so that it would be fairer to call the Hippolytus an 
achievement of Euripides' earlier group of plays. 


Part IIT. 
EURIPIDES' NATIVE BENT. 


Wilamowitz theory of Euripides’ development, then, does not 
seem to fit the facts of the case. Let us venture a suggestion 


1? Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur, Erster Teil, Sechste Auflage, | , 


page 358. 
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of our own. In order to understand Euripides! artistic develop- 
ment it is certainly essential that we comprehend his native bent. 
While a poet might conceivably be considerably affected by the 
prospect of winning the victory, it is not conceivable that he 
could. escape very far from his natural endowment. This must 
always be emphasized. Euripides wrote the way he wrote be- 
cause he was that kind of a man. Now in view of the fact that 
most scholars emphasize his realism; it is probably true that he 
was fundamentally a realist.;? He faced reality directly and 
did not attempt to avoid the problems and contradictions of 
human life. D f 

If we try to gain the eonservative Greek opinion of Euripides’ 
contemporaries regarding him, we will do well to turn to Aris- 
tophanes. From him we may learn something of the effect of 
Euripides plays on the audience. The Greek audience was 
accustomed to the ideal presentations of Aeschylus and Sopho- 
cles. How did they react to Euripides? When we read the 
Acharnians, the Thesmophoriazusae and the Frogs, we see that 
ridicule is constantly directed at two things. 

Aristophanes ridicules the Euripidean heroes dressed in rags, 
the lame heroes and the beggars. The Acharnians of 425 B. C. 
refers to the rags of Oeneus, Phoenix, Philoctetes, Bellerophon, 
Thyestes, Telephus and Ino.'* . 

The other topic constantly mentioned is Euripides’ treatment 
of love and his presentation of adulterous heroines on the stage. 

What Aristophanes meant was this. On the one hand Euripi- 
des had lowered the tone of tragedy in his staging of plays; on 
the other he had presented subjects not exalted and noble enough 
in character. In a word, we might sum up Aristophanes’ 
criticisms fairly well by saying that he complained of the too 

. realistic presentation of Euripides! plays. “ You're taking the 
whole play ”, says Euripides in the Acharnians to Dicaeopolis 
after that gentleman has demanded of him the beggar's staff 


18 Recently we have emphasis on a different aspect in R. B. Appleton's 
Euripides, the Idealist. 

14] wonder if, by any chance, Aristophanes has put these plays in 
chronological order? Euripides says: “Boy, give him the rags of 
Telephus. They lie above the rags of Thyestes, between his and Ino’s.” 
Lines 432-34. Could this indicate that the Telephus is earlier than the 
Thyestes and that the Ino is still earlier? 
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and basket, the cup with the broken rim, the pot with the sponge, 
and the withered leaves to fill the basket. All the properties 
of the Telephus were evidently realistic. 

Euripides was a realist. But when we stop here we have 
neglected certain factors. The Phaethon was surely romantic in 
character. It comes early in his career. The Andromeda of 
412 B. C. was romantic. The Rhésus, if Euripides wrote it, has 
its share of romance. And there are others. Euripides was a 
romanticist. ` 

In modern times Gerhart Hauptmann.first wrote naturalistic 
plays and then turned to moders. symbolism. Poets are appar- 
ently capable of more styles than one.e But this is, of course, 
not a good analogy because Euripides did not begin as a realist 
and then change to a romanticist. In fact it is just this diffi- 
culty which has confused our estimate of Euripides. The 
Phaethon apparently comes early among plays of extreme 
realism. Later in the poet's life we have the Electra of 418 
B. C. beside the Andromeda of 412.B. C. Realism and romance 
stand side by side. There is a further difficulty. We cannot 
even say that he wrote sometimes realistic plays, sometimes 
romantic, for we have in single plays a strange mingling of the 
two elements. Alcestis is of this character. So is Iphigeneia 
at Aulis and Rhesus. Euripides was a realist with a vein of 
romance." He does not fall easily into a single category. He 
was by nature a contradiction. 

With this by way ‘of introduction, let us again approach the 
problem of Euripides’ artistic development. The winning of 
the prize must play a part in such a discussion. It constitutes 
the judgment of Athens upon the quality of the plays—and the 
judgment of Athens was most intelligent! Euripides won the 
first prize five times, or perhaps fifteen times. But we must 
deal with the instances of which we have some knowledge. First 
he won the prize in 442 B. C. with unknown plays; next in 428 : 
B.C. with the Hippolytus; lastly, after his death, with the 
Bacchanals, the Iphigeneia at Aulis and the Alemaeon in 
Corinth. ` 


1I have made some remarks about Euripides’ romantie tendencies 
in Romantic Characters of Euripides, The Classical Journal, October 
1926; and in The Sophoclean Character of the Rhesus, The American 
Journal of Philology, October— December 1928. 
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The success of the Hippolytus Stephanephorus is worth con- 
sidering particularly because of the unfavorable reception of 
the Hippolytus Velatus, his first venturé with this myth. Why 
did the first one fail and the second gain the victory? The 
hypothesis gives us an explanation: và yàp åmperès kal xaxnyopias 
Zë èv rosro BuipÜorai TG Spápar.. This is usually taken to refer 
to the presentation of Phaefira’s character in the first play in 
which she may have addressed hefself directly to Hippolytus. 
Now Wilamowitz declares that the evil character of Phaedra 
was not changed in the second play. It was merely glossed 
over.1® However, the gloss satisfied the Athenian audience. 
And to us Euripides’ presentation of Phaedra is beautiful and 
pathetic. But the question involved is not ethical. It is'a ques- 
tion of aesthetics. We must not ask: Is Phaedra good or bad? 
Rather:. Is she beautiful or ugly? That is what the audience 
cares about-—whether it knows it or not. Are the spectators 
uplifted into the region of the sublime, or are they left sitting 
in the commonplace? If the tragedy is ideal enough, if by pity 
and fear it effects a purification of these emotions, men no 
longer àsk: Is Phaedra good, or is she bad? But they leave 
the theatre better men and women. 

The few fragments remaining of the Hippolytus Velatus do 
not allow us to say much of the general effect of that play. But 
we have-the Hippolytus Stephanephorus. What is it like? We 
see Hippolytus, fresh from the chase, offering to his goddess, 
Artemis, a fair wreath of flowers plucked in a virgin meadow 
where the bee in springtime wings its unmolested way; we see 
Phaedra expressing her love in the form of an obsession for the 
things Hippolytus loves, for the spring in the wood, for the 
chase, and for the race-course with its thundering horses; we 
see Artemis herself in a breath of celestial fragrance. If Hip- 
polytus rebukes Phaedra, if Theseus rebukes his son, there is 
none of the crass realism of a Pheres upbraiding an Admetus. 
All is on a high tragic plane. In the athanor of Euripides’ art 
the old, ugly story of passion and of hate has undergone a 
change and has been transmuted into the pure gold of something 
high and noble. 


4° Analecta Euripidea, Liber Tertius 4. Hippolyti scaena restituitur, 
pages 209-21. & 
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- What we are trying to say is this. In Hippolytus Velatus 
there was something unfitting and worthy of abuse. Let us say 
that this means that the play was too realistic and that because 
of this the audience was led to criticize the ethical question 
involved. But in the Hippolytus Stephanephorus— what a 
change! The atmosphere is ideal, approaching the style of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. Wilanfowitz may, or may not, be 
right when he says that Plraedra is just as bad as she was in 
ihe earlier play—but she doesn't seem so. "The beauty of treat- 
ment puts the old story on a new level where ugliness has ceased 
to exist, And so this play won the prize—and rightly! 

Of the other plays that won the prize, Iphigeneia at Aulis is 
one that has a mingled atmosphere of romance and realism; the 
Bacchanals is quite in the ideal style of the older dramatists. 

Let us not explain Euripides’ artistic development in terms 
of periods. The important thing is not the myths but the 
method. And this is true for the poet’s whole career. He was 
a poet in whom there strangely mingled realism and romance. 
But he was fundamentally: a realist. For him the unexamined 
life was not worth living. But realism did not appeal to an 
audience brought up to admire the grand style of Aeschylus and . 
Sophocles. So the Medea failed, and the Hippolytus and the 
Bacchanals won the victory. 

Euripides had: success when his D had the ideal style of 
those of Aeschylus and Sophocles. But he was too much him- 
self to follow this mode constantly. He sought new paths in 
the drama. He is the author of Telephus and of Andromeda. 
', Aeschylus and Sophocles held consistently to idealism in the 
presentation of tragedy. But Euripides gave us Rags and 
Romance. Well, we can be grateful for that! But, says Aris- 
tophanes, he lowered the tone of tragedy. Perhaps he did—but 
what poet in the history of the world ever wrote three tragedies 
that can stand beside Medea, Bacchanals and Hippolytus 
Stephanephorus? 


HERBERT Epwarp MIEROW. 
Tux Cororano COLLEGE, 


DIGRESSIO IN THE ORATIONS OF CICERO. 
[The scope of this paper is stated in lines 8-15.—Ep.] 


In several places Cicero speaks in justification of the use of 
digression by the orator. In view of this fact and considering 
that Cicero's richly stored mind rarely failed to supply him with 
a fitting example of similarity or dissimilarity in illustration, 
amplification, reinforcement, or proof of the matter in hand, we 
should expect to find him indulging freely in the use of this 
resource of the orator, which he recognized as contributing to 
agreeable.and effective speaking. It is the purpose of this 


1 Enumerated by him (Brutus XCIII, 322) among the orator’s 
desirable attainments and qualities (such as a knowledge of literature, 
philosophy, civil law, and history, a sense of humor, the ability to 
amplify a subject and to sway the feelings of the judges) is skill in 
introducing a pleasing digression: “delectandi gratia digredi parumper 
a causa.” Servius Galba is praised (Brutus XXI, 82) as having been 
the first Roman who exhibited certain proper and distinguishing traits 
of the orator, such as the digression as an embellishment: “ut 
egrederetur a proposito ornandi causa.” Cf. De Orat. II, 80: “ ornandi 
aut augendi ‘causa digredi.” The digression is recommended (De Orat. 
II, 311) as a means for moving the feelings of the audience: “ digredi 
tamen ab eo, quod proposueris atque agas, permovendorum animorum 
causa saepe utile est"; 312: “eaeque causae . . . quae plurimos 
exitus dant ad eius modi digressionem, ut eis locis uti liceat, quibus 
animorum impetus eorum, qui audiant, aut impellantur aut re- 
flectantur.” It serves also to weaken or bury out of sight proofs upon 
which the prosecution relies (Part. Orat. V, 15). Cicero associates 
digressio closely with the more comprehensive principle of amplificatio, 
the final process in composition, which also like digressio uses materials 
of an explanatory, illustrative, or enforeing character; cf. Part. Orat. 
XV, 52: “et in cursu ipso orationis declinationes ad amplificandum 
dantur"; XXXVI, 128: “amplificandi autem causa ... cum digre- 
dientur a causa”; De Invent. I, 97 (quoting Hermagoras): “ex qua 
[digressione] conficiat aliquid confirmationis aut reprehensionis, non 
argumentando, sed augendo per quandam amplificationem.” 

Quintilian's discussion of digressio (IV, 3, 1-17), while concerned 
prineipally with the place of its employment, recognizes the advantages 
which a skillful use of digressive material yields to the speaker. 
Further treatment, but largely & restatement of earlier views, is found 
in the Rhet. Lat. Minores, e. g- Victorinus 202, 8f. (Halm); 255, 
39-46; OC. Iulius Victor 427-429; Martianus Capella 487, 6f.; Cas- 
siodorus 502, 33-41. See also Volkmann, Rhet. der Griech. und Rémer,? 
pp. 164-167. 
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study, based on an examination of Cicero’s fifty-seven speeches 
which survive in whole or in approximate entirety, to bring 
together all the occurrences of digressio, to ascertain the extent 
of its employment, to consider the various details of its usage, 
and to observe how far these conform with the recommendations 
of ancient rhetorical theory,? where the latter information is 
available. The following is beMeved to be an approximately 
complete list of examples in Cicero’s orations: 

Pro Rose. Amer. 88 33-34 (the prosecution of Quintus 
Scaevola) ; 55 med.-57 (the rôle of accusers in the state) ; 59-61 
m. (frivolity of the accuser Erycius); 61 m.-78 m. (the erime 
of parricide); 136-142 (political creed and supremacy of the 
Optimates) ; In Verr. III, 2-10 (in praise of the Sicilians) ; 
III, 28-80 m. (character necessary in a praetor’s cohort); 
III, 51-52 (a festival in honor of Verres); III, 110-114 
(eulogy of Sthenius); IV, 159-162 (depravity of Verres’ son) ; 
V, 38-84 (Verres as a judge of silver plate); V, 56-57 m. 
(degeneracy of manners—condùct of Verres contrasted with that 
of L. Piso); V, 72-74 (Segesta and the statue of Diana); V, 
79-81 (an appeal to Scipio Nasica to defend the memory of P. 
Scipio Africanus) ; V, 106-108 (worship of Ceres and Libera in 
Sicily); V, 117-119 (description of Syracuse); V, 129-180 
(honor paid to Jupiter Imperator at Syracuse); V, 132-185 
(value set upon works of art by the Greeks); VI, 25-37 (the 
self-indulgent Verres as a general— Cicero's conception of official 
duty); VI, 57-58 (praise of Verres by the Mamertines); Pro 
Caec. 70-75 m. (in praise of the civil law) ; Pro Cluent. 15 
(denunciation of Sassia) ; 109-112 (the tribune L. Quinctius) ; 


2 The subject has not received due consideration in any of its aspects. 
Some editors, as Long in his edition (London, 1851-58), ignore it 
entirely; others note an occurrence here and there, e. g., Landgraf, 
Kommentar to Pro Sext. Roscio (Teubner, 1914); Halm, Ausgewühlte 
Reden (Weidmann, 1887); De la Ville de Mirmont, Cicéron, Discours 
( Paris, 1921-27). Occasionally a very brief comment is offered in the 
analysis of certain orations; see Ragon, Analyse et extraits des princi- 
paux discours de Cicéron (Paris, 1890); Cucheval, Analyse et critique 
des discours de Cicéron (Paris, 1901); De la Ville de Mirmont, 
Analyses des principaux discours de Cicéron (Paris, 1902); Mury, 
Extraits et analyses des principaux discours de Cicéron (Paris, 1910); 
Ziegler, Zwólf Reden Ciceros disponiert (Bremen, 1904); Kunz, Inhalt 
und Gliederung ciceronischer Reden (Progr. Wiener-Neustadt, 1902). 
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. De Imper. 57-58 (appointment of Gabinius as Pompey's lieu- 
tenant); De Leg..Agr. I, 18 m.-22 m. (Capua as a source of 
peril to the Roman state); II, 87-97 (wise policy of early Rome 
in dealirg with Carthage, Corinth, and Capua—danger from 
Capua); Pro Rab. Perd. 29-30 (eulogy of.C. Marius); Pro 
Arch. 12-30 (in praise of poetry and learned men); Pro Mur. 
8-10 (apologia for Cicero's dtfense of Murena); 43-53 (Snl- 
picius’ ill-conducted contest for the*consulship); 55-56 (peril 
of reversal of fortune incident to a struggle for honors); 61-66 
(Stoic precepts and paradoxes); Pro Sulla 2-10 (apologia for 
Cicero's defense of Sulla); 24-835 (Cicero, the third king of 
Rome); 46-50 (a warping to Torquatus); De Domo 3-31 
(defense of Cicero's political conduct) ; De Harusp. Resp. 18-19 
(authorizy and influence of religion); 28-29 (desecration of 
Pessinus seat of Cybele); 41 (honorable foes of the state); 
. Pro Ses:. 36-52 (Cicero's political principles ‘and conduct); 
60-63 (Cato’s part in the dethronement of Ptolemaeus); 91 
(society’s development from savagery to civilization); 96 
m.-131 (the Optimates); 132-185 (denunciation of Vatinius) ; 
136-143 (eulogy of the Optimates—their virtues, sacrifices, and 
fame); Pro Cael. 59-60 (eulogy of Q. Metellus); Pro Balb. 
13 (eulozy of Cn. Pompey); In Pison. 68-72 init. (Philode- 
mus the Epicurean); Pro Plane: 64-67 m. (ignorance of pro- 
vincial a fairs at Rome); Pro Mil. 47 (Cicero's part in Clodius 
murder); 67-71 (Cn. Pompey and Milo); Pro Deiot. 28-32 
(denunc:ation of Castor); Phil. II, 116 (Julius Caesar's gifts 
and accomplishments) ; V, 39 (Caesar and the Civil War); VI, 
12-15 m. (statues in honor of L. Antonius). 

Turniag now to a closer view of Cicero’s usage as revealed in 
a study cf the above fifty-five examples, brief comment is offered 
on the fcllowing details: 


I. Extent of digression. On this point Quintilian (loc. cit.) 
says nothing more specific than that a digression within or 
following the narratio should be brief; likewise that a digression 

` in the middle of a speech should be followed by an early return 
to the point where the digression began; but that one in the 
exordium or following the probatio may be somewhat more ex- 
tended. Cicero does not discuss the matter. A digression com- 
ing at the end of the narratio, Pro Rosc. Amer. 33-34 contains 
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29 lines (Teubner). Pro Rosc. Amer. 136-142 and Pro. Sest. 
136-143, which come at the very end of the probatio-argu- 
mentatio, contain 77 and 120 lines; ten other digressions 
occurring near the end of this main division have an average of | 
57 lines, while of the sixteen falling at a point approximately 
one-half to three-fourths of the way through it, the average 
length is 75 lines. The three digressions coming within and 
concluding the exordium, «In Verr. III, 2-10, Pro Mur. 3-10, 
Pro Sulla 2-10, occupy reSpectively 94, 124, and 108 lines. It 
is apparent that Cicero's usage (in so far as a conclusion is 
warranted from data in one pargicular limited, and considering 
our uncertainty as to the technical divigion of some orations) ‘is 
in harmony with rhetorical precept as to the digression's briefer 
compass at the lose of the narratio; also as to its extension in 
the exordium and at (or near) the ind. of the probatio-argumen- 
tatio. The insistence upon a short digression in the middle or 
main division of the speech is disregarded, as is evidenced by 
the considerable number of long digressions beginning at or near 
that point. When a digression is begun it is usually carried to 
considerable length, the average for,all occurrences (excluding 
Pro Arch. 12-30, an argumentatio extra causam covering more 
than half of the entire oration) being 76 lines. However, 
while the total amount of digressive material rises to con- 
siderable proportions, owing to the length of individual occur- 
rences, the average of less than one example for each oration 
' shows that Cicero observed a fitting restraint, that he sowed his 
examples by the handful and not by the sackful. 


II. Place of digression.* A study of the orations shows a 


3 Quintilian notes the prevailing custom of inserting a digression 
(especially if it deals with a pleasing moral topic) after the narratio 
or after any of the different questions presented in it. In general he 
approves, provided the digression follows naturally what precedes. 
When thus placed the advantages are: it affords a means of securing 
the favorable attention of the audience; it serves as a kind of advance 
peroratio. The DS Zeen are: it disregards the different needs of 
different cases; it forces into the digression matters that belong else- 
where. Since a digression may be on any subject relating to the interest 
of the case, Quintilian finds no reason why it should come preferably 
after the narratio. Inserted within the exordium it prepares for the 
narratio. Employed within the narratio it is useful as a kind of second 
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good deal of variety in their rhetorical structure. Few of them 
follow entirely a division into the traditional five or six main 
paris. Sometimes, as in the Verrines and ihe Philippies, a 
speech is not treated as an individual one but as part of a gen- 
eral issue or arraignment. Again, they have only three clearly 
marked main divisions—exordium, argumentatio, peroratio. 
For convenience this three ditision arrangement, applicable to 
nearly all the orations, has, for the most part, been followed in 
determining the place of the digression. Instances were cited 
above of its occurrence at the end of the exordium * and in the 
"narratio. In De Domo 3-31 ij.follows immediately after the 
exordium and takes the place of the narratio. But in far the 
greater number of cases it occurs within (at almost any point) 


exordium, to prepare the judges for the confirmatio. When it comes at 
the end of the confirmatio it adds something, as it were, in support of 
the proof. A digression in the middle of a speech (argumentatio), we 
infer from the general drift of Quintilian's discussion, should be closely 
related to the matter in hand. 

Hermagoras considered digressio one of the constituent parts of an 
oration and thought its proper usage was as a conclusio, just before 
the peroratio (Cie. De Orat. II, 80; De Invent. I, 97); with which 
opinion Cicero agrees in neither particular. His own view as to where 
its insertion is advantageous is expressed De Orat. II, 312: “itaque 
vel re narrata et exposita saepe datur ad commoyendos animos digredi- 
endi locus, vel argumentis nostris eonfirmatis vel contrariis refutatis 
vel utroque loco vel omnibus, si habet eam causa dignitatem atque 
copiam, regte id fieri potest”; cf. Victorinus, Rhet. Lat. Minor. 255, 
39 ff.: “quo loco [conclusione] Hermagoras digressionem subponit ... 
hane [digressionem] Tullius non partem orationis vult, sed in omnibus 
orationis partibus insertari ae subici posse declarat"; Haacke, De dis- 
positione orationum Ciceronis (Progr. Magdeburg, 1873), p. 3: "itaque 
digressio nec necessaria pars est orationis, nec certum in ea habet 
locum, sed numeranda est in eis rebus, quae oratorum iudicio comparan- 
tur et quae guemadmodum componantur statuere Antonius [Cicero] 
proprium oratoris prudentiae iudicat." 

*In all three cases (In Verr. IIT, 2-10, Pro Mur. 3-10, Pro Sulla 2-10) 
there is an appeal to the good-will of the judges, a fact in disagreement 
with: the statement of Lusky, The Appeal to the Emotions in the 
Judicial Speeches of Cicero (Ph.D. Thesis, Univ. of Minn, 1928), 
p. 99: “ While Cicero suggests the possibility of an emotional appeal 
following, as a digression, any part of an oration, he himself, in his 
judicial speeches, acts in conformity with this suggestion only once” 
[at end of narratio, Pro Rose, Amer. 33-34]. 
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the argumentatio or main division, i. e., five times near the 
beginning, eight at a point one-third through, nine near the 
middle, fourteen at a point approximately two-thirds through, 
and nine near the end. It is apparent that Cicero felt it 
proper to digress from the main theme at àny point that would 
serve the interest of his case. 


TII. Digression in different types of oratory. The kind of 
oratory, determined by the "practical questions involved (quaestio 
actionis), to which the digression is best adapted seems in anti- 
quity to have been left to the judgment of the individual orator. 
At least no precept as to this Matter is at hand. In Cicero's 
usage, excluding the quasi-judicial or&tiones Caesarianae (Pro 
Marcello, Pro Ligario, Pro Deiotaro), which, both from the con- 
ditions of their delivery and their subject-matter, are more 
properly classified under the oratory of display (genus demon- 
strativum), twenty-five of the orations (not quite one-half) 
belong to judicial or forensic oratory (genus iudiciale), in which 
type forty-three (over three-fourths) of all the instances of 
digressio appear. This proportion of the total strikes one as 
large since the genus iudiciale seems (on the surface at least) 
to involve primarily an appeal to the understanding, in which 
there is apparently less opportunity for digression than in the 
genus deliberativum (represented by seven examples) or in the 
genus demonstrativum (four examples), where the emotional 
appeal is ordinarily strong. But in fact digressions are and have 
ever been a necessary ingredient in forensic oratory. “A Roman 
audience expected them and was moved by them. And while 
Cicero appeals primarily to the understanding, frequently his 
arguments (especially those that are tenuous or specious) pre- 
pare the way for touching and moving the feelings. 

Moreover, we can discover reasons for the appearance or ` 
absence of digression in particular speeches. To illustrate: its 
appearance is easily explained in the Pro Rosc. Amer. (five 
instances). In this oration an unreasonable accusation, un- 
supported by any proof, was feebly presented by the prosecutor 
. Erucius. Little effort was required for Cicero to show Roscius’ 
innocence—so little that he soon turned to censure and ridicule 
of his adversaries, in strong, deliberate, and extended emotional 
appeals. These conditions were favorable to digressions, e. g., as 
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a means of arousing pity for Roscius, by comparing his condition 
with that of Q. Scaevola, and odium against Erucius, by a com- 
parison of accusers with the dogs which guard the Capitol; also 
by describing his frivolous behavior as a prosecutor. The 
orator’s main task, however, was to persuade the jurors that it 
was safe, despite Sulla’s great influence, to acquit Roscius. 
Thus a digression aims to ar8use odium against Chrysogonus 
(Sulla's favorite and freedman, and tlfe chief figure in the prose- 
cution) without offending Sulla, by a profession of faith in the 
supremacy of the Optimates over the Populares. To engender 
hatred against the prosecution fog bringing an improbable charge 
is the occasion for Cicero’s description of the awful punishment 
of parricide established by Roman law, a description received 
by his hearers with applause, but whose declamatory tone and 
exaggeration Cicero later condemned (Orator XXX, 107). The 
Verrines, especially those of the actio secunda, invited digres- 
sions (fifteen instances). The winning of his case against 
Verres by the first speech (actio prima) gave Cicero time in the 
later speeches (even had they been actually delivered), to pro- 
ceed leisurely, to repeat what had been said before, to describe 
places and things, to recall historical events, to eulogize and Jo 
denounce, and to moralize about virtues and vices. By variation 
in the narrative the digressions help to break the monotonous 
recital of Verres’ almost innumerable crimes, many of them 
similar in their essential aspects. Digressions in the Pro Sestio 
(six in number) are accounted for by the fact that, while Sestius 
was charged by the Clodians with using force in carrying the 
rogatio for Cicero’s recall, the orator, realizing that the attack 
was against himself and not Sestius, spoke almost entirely of his 
own services to his country, of affairs during his exile, and in 
particular of the Optimates and the Populares. The digressions 
here gave relief to the audience, weary in following a 
monotonous discussion; they also served, as Cicero believed, to 
familiarize his fellow-citizens with general and philosophical 
ideas. 

Absence of digression—entire or nearly so—is likewise ex- 
plained by the character of some orations and the orator’s par- 
ticular aim. In the Pro Roscio Comoedo, Pro Tullio, Pro 
Caecina, and Pro Balbo the question is first oi all one of law; 
they are addressed prevailingly to understanding and reason, are 
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all but devoid of emotional appeal, or else the appeal to emotion 
is incorporated in the arguinent. The high personage to whom 
the orationes Caesarianae are addressed makes digression in them 
scarcely necessary or appropriate. And in the bitter denuncia- 
tion of personal enemies, as in the In Vatinium, the Catilines, 
and the Philippics, Cicero is too desperately in earnest, 
too intent on dealing blow on bléw to his hated foe to loiter by 
the way even a minute, toe angry and uncompromising to relax 
into a pleasantry, to grant a concession or an exception, or to 
illustrate by a digressive example. 


IV. Content of digression.® * Cicero's usage in general may 
be learned from the following summaty: bitter and unsparing 
denunciation of persons, nine instances; biting criticism, blame, 
censure, or ridicule of persons, eleven; eulogy of persons, ten; 
praise or approval of things and institutions, five; statements 
in explanation or defense of self, four; praise or description of 
places, three. Some subjects of a miscellaneous character are: 
a frightful description of the avenging Furies (Pro Rosc. Amer. 
61 m.-73 m.); an appeal to family pride and public duty (In 
Verr. V, 79-81); a tribute to the artistic taste of the Greeks 

4 

ë The digression in Quintilian's discussion assumes a comprehensive 
content: “quidquid dieitur praeter illas quinque quas fecimus partes, 
egressio est: indignatio, miseratio, invidia, convicium, excusatio, con- 
ciliatio, maledietorum  refutatio. similia his, quae non sunt’ in 
quaestione, omnis amplificatio, omnis minutio, omne adfectus genus, et 
quae maxime iucundam et ornatam faciunt orationem, de luxuria, de 
avaritia, de religione, de officiis: quae cum sunt argumentis subiecta 
similium rerum, quia cohaerent, egredi non videntur. sed plurima sunt, 
quae rebus nihil secum cohaerentibus inseruntur, quibus iudex reficitur, 
admonetur, placatur, rogatur, laudatur"; cf. Cassiodorus (op. cit.) 
502, 33 ff. For Cieero's view see De Invent. I, 97: “in hac autem 
digressione ille [Hermagoras] putat oportere quandam inferri orationem 
a causa atque a iudieatione ipsa remotam, quae aut sui laudem aut 
adversarii vituperationem contineat aut in aliam causam deducat, ex 
qua conficiat aliquid confirmationis aut reprehensionis, non argu- 
mentando, sed augendo per quandam amplificationem." Thus Her- 
magoras regarded the digressio as an amplifying locus communis, a 
view found also in the definition in the Proleg. to Hermogenes, Khet. 
Graec. IV, 12 (Walz): mapéxBaow õé éoriy hvilka ris mpds émtxovplay zën 
Reyouévwy aap’ avrov mepwpevos etar Bot ddnGeber, kal rà ToU mpåyparos 
dunyeirat. But Cicero (loc. cit.) declines to limit the digressio to a 
locus communis. 
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(In Verr. V, 132-135). Two digressions in the main discuss 
moral tcpies: happy lot of the unambitious, constant peril of 
those wko struggle for honors (Pro Mur. 55-56); the progress 
of society from brute force to law and order (Pro Sest. 91). 


V. Parpose of digression. In practically every case the 
digressicn is found to sustain a relation fairly close to the main 
issue. Considering that in af ancient court or deliberative body 
everything was to the purpose tha? might conceivably sway a 
jury in & client’s favor or help decide a rogatio, the digression in 
Cicero is never an otiose disquisition (even if the argument at 
times is specious), but is inserted with the ultimate aim of 
aiding Lis client or thescause he is presenting. Its immediate 
purpose in far the greater number of cases is that of an appeal 
to the feelings, of an attempt to arouse ill-will against principals 
and subordinates of the opposition (thirty examples), or good- 
will toward Cicero’s clients or the cause advocated by him 
(twelve cases). Twice the appeal is to pity (Pro Rosc. Amer. 
38-34; Pro Mur. 55-56). Various other motives lead to a 
digressien, as that on parricide (Pro Rose. Amer. 61-73), to 
show th» improbability of such a heinous crime; on the Opti- 
mates (Pro Rosc. Amer. 136-142), to disclaim an attack on 
Sulla and the aristocrats; on the civil law (Pro Caec. 70-75 
m.), to confirm Caecina’s right to an inheritance; on Capua 
(De Lez. Agr. I, 18-22), to show the danger of the agrarian 
proposa.; on Marius (Pro Rab. Perd. 29-30), to exculpate 
Rabirius for his part in the death of Saturninus; on poetry and 
letters [Pro Arch. 12-30), to establish extra causam Archias 
right to citizenship; on the Stoies (Pro Mur. 61-66), to weaken 
the authority and prestige of Cato's name; on Cicero's political 
activity (Pro Sest. 36-52), to secure a just estimate of Sestius 
service zo the state; on the progress of society (Pro Sest. 91), to 
justify Sestius’ use of force and defensive measures. 

It was noted above that Cicero shows an appropriate restraint 
in using digression. The paragraph just finished reveals that in 
his treatment the digression bears a close relation to the main 
theme. These facts go not a little way to refute statements 
occasiorally made by Cicero's detractors that he indulged over- 
much in otiose discussion, showy extraneous issues, and irrel- 
evant e»isodes. 
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VI. Insertion of digression—technique. When beginning a 
digression Cicero in no case designates it specifically as such _ 
(digressio, egressio, egressus, excursus, wepéxBaots). His tech- 
nique of insertion is indirect and more artistic. Much the most 
frequent method (thirty-four cases) is to connect the digression 
naturally and unobtrusively by word, phrase, or thought repeated 
from the preceding narrative, andeto conclude it informally by 
returning to the main suhject (the point in it whence the 
digression began) or else by advancing to some new phase of the 
main subject. To illustrate: Pro Rose. Amer. 59 neglegentiam 
eius in accusando connects with 58 cum hoc modo accusas; 
Pro Caec. 70 qui ius civile contémnendum putat with 69 non 
esse iuris; Phil. IT, 116 fuit in illo [Caésare] with 116 ille... 
a quibus est interfectus. Not infrequently the connecting word 
or phrase recalls the general thought of preceding paragraphs, 
as Pro. Rosc. Amer. 55 m. accusatores multos esse in civitate 
utile est, which follows a refutation of Erucius, accuser of 
Roscius; In Verr. III, 28 comites nostros [innocentes] praestare ` 
debemus, following the charge that Verres profited by the acts of 
corrupt members of his staff; Pro Mil. 67 si metuitur etiam 
nune Milo, following extended argument to show Milo's inno- 
cence of numerous charges. 

If the beginning of a digression is marked, the same formality 
is observed at its conclusion, the means being various kinds of 
explanatory remarks or apologetic formulae, e. g., In Verr. V, 
105 de quo si paulo altius ordiri ac repetere memoriam religionis 
videbor, ignoscite . . . 109 iam dudum vereor, ne oratio mea 
aliena ab iudiciorum ratione et a cotidiana dicendi consuetudine 
esse videatur; Pro Mur. 55 sed pauca prius de L. Murenae for- 
tuna conquerar . . . BY respondebo igitur (on a matter promised 
in 54); De Domo 3 omittam ordinem dicendi meum . . . 32 
intellego me plura extra causam dixisse sed hoc compensabo 
brevitate eius orationis quae pertinet ad causam; Pro Sest. 136 
sed ut concludam de optimatibus . . . 144 sed me plura etiam 
dicere parantem horum aspectus in ipso cursu orationis repres- 
sit; Phil. VI, 19 redeo ad amores deliciasque vestras . . . 15 
sed nimis multo de nugis; ad causam bellumque redeamus. 

In more numerous instances the digression is introduced by 
the indirect device noted above, while its conclusion is formally 
indicated by the various means just illustrated. Note the 
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famous. digression of the Pro Archia. In $ 12 quaeres a nobis 
,cur hoe homine delectemur connects with what precedes, while 
the return is not marked until Cicero reaches the peroratio 
(8 32) quae a foro aliena iudicialique consuetudine et de hominis 
ingenio et communiter de ipsius studio locutus sum,.a vobis 
spero esse in bonam partem accepta. For other examples under 
this heading, see Pro Mur. 61-66; De Harusp. Resp. 18-19; 
28-29; Pro Sest. 86-52; 96 m.-1816 132-135; Pro Cael. 59- 
60; In Pison. 68-72; Pro Plane. 64-67 m. 


H. V. CANTER. 


UxivERSITY op ILLINOIS. C A 


PROBLEMS IN ARISTOPHANES" VESPAE 818-823. 

[The stage property in the lines treated was not a sde, but was 
quite possibly a grotesque herm. ‘The assignment of the lines as given 
in the Teubner and Oxford editions is reviewed, and a reassignment 
suggested.] 


In the Teubner and Oxford editions of Aristophanes’ Vespae, 
verses 818-823 read as follpws: 


818 di. ty Zen oof, Tà 8 AAA dpéoxe por. BS. Tò ri; 
819 dw  Ojpgov d aus éexxoplcats rò ToU Adxov. 

820 B8. mápeor: rouri, kaŭròs aiva obroot. 

821 $. d 8écmwoU ğpws ds yaXenós dg’ Zef (er, 

822 Bd. oldomep Aur daiverae KAeóvvpos. 

828 dw.  olkovv exe 37 o09* atrós pos ðv ÓvÀa. 


On ‘these lines the scholiast comments (820) mvdxov kopífe, 
èv d yeypappévos Ze ó Askos and (821) (‘Os Svopópdov yeypaupévov 
Tob jocos) and (822) ('AppvÜnos kal pakpós. mpoeipyrar yap Zei 
Gadros jv Tiv dw xai kakocíyÜeros zé capa 6 KAeóvvpos. roUro 80 
eime) sol kal yaderds jv Sypaywyds. pipaoms St fv, and (823) 
(Ered) pipacms 6 KAedvupos. vo 82 kal of fpes wavorAlay. kal 
8nXov èk zët Aatadéwv.) Citations in parentheses are lacking 
in the Ravenna manuscript. 

Here the scholiast is conjecturing, but his conjectures have 
been followed by all editors who, whatever they may do with 
the text and assignment of lines, annotate with the equivalent 
of van Leeuwen’s stage direction inserted before v. 820, *tabulam 
pictam exhibens, in qua cernitur sacellum lupi simulacrum con- 
tinens.” Van Leeuwen’s further description of the-picture will 
be treated below. 

These lines lead up to the joke in vv. 822 f. This joke must 
not be obvious before it is released to the audience, but its full 
force must not be in doubt when that time comes. Otherwise 
it would fall flat. Further, it is the climax to a series of ridicu- 
lous stage properties brought by Bdelycleon for the purpose of 
making the miniature court all that, his father could wish. 
Hence it must have not merely all the ridiculous point of the 
preceding properties, but more too. To introduce a mwdxtoy 
would lose all this. Even a large ríva (to say nothing of a 
little one) would be hard to see in detail from farther off than 
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the first Jew rows; yet there is reference in vv. 8214. to the 
details of the exhibit. And the writer believes that even if de 
xaAerds i&ty could be understood as referring at all to the diffi- 
culty of seeing the figure of Lycus and distinguishing its 
features, the words certainly have the more extended meaning 
of “how terrible you are to look upon” (so Richter, Green, 
Graves, Rogers, Starkie), wfth especial reference to Lycus 
savage aizitude toward suppliants; c$. vv. 3891. Indeed, if the 
audience is to see the point of the jest on Cleonymus immedi- 
ately and easily, the representation of him must be clearly visible 
to all, amd the first meaning ,of ós xaħeròs «rA. is excluded. 
Likewise is excluded the possibility of a «wátov. 

If one abandons the idea of a small tablet as the representa- 
tion of Lycus, the question arises as to what the real object 
produced was. A brief examination of the other legal properties 
will assist in this. Vv. 767 ff. deal with the advantages of 
judging in one’s own home. Philocleon having been won over, 
Bdelyclecn enters the house at v. 798 to return at v. 805 bring- 
ing the paraphernalia and exclaiming triumphantly “ i8o$, ri ër 
épeis; Here I’m bringing you everything I said, and lots more 
besides." The first item is the àpís, with which Philocleon is 
well satisfied. V. 811, xal wip ye Touré: kai wpooéarqgkev aij 
fodeiy. Chis also is an unexpected satisfaction. In v. 815 the 
cock is first mentioned, whose purpose is to keep the old man 
awake, as is immediately explained. Thereupon follows the 
Lycus-property under discussion. 

This last stands as a climax to the series. Aristophanes recog- 
nizes tha; the series of three which precedes has its own climax 
within itself, i. e. the cock. These objects are brought out 
together at one time through the consideration of Bdelycleon. 
For the 2ourth item another introduction is necessary; this is 
furnishec by Philocleon’s request. And skilfully the poet makes 
this seer like a super-climax by starting the legal proceedings 
immediately afterward with a change of subject at v. 824. At 
this poini the audience is not aware of the further climaxes to 
follow whenever the court is interrupted by the further need of 
properties, e.g. v. 829. These further properties are 1) the 
bar of justice, for which a pig-sty is substituted, 2) the voting 
urns, for which soup-ladles are used, and 3) the clepsydra, which 
is. supplizd by the épis. The first series of three articles has 
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nothing to do with legal procedure, but are all comic illusira- 
tions of Bdelycleon’s foresight in providing non-essential luxur- 
ies; the last series of three objects is composed of household 
substitutes for genuine legal properties, and it is in this sub- 
stitution that the humor of the situation lies. Between these 
two series, and so to speak in a class by itself, is the Lycus-icon, 
whatever its nature may have béen. We cannot dogmatically 
say that this division inte series of homogeneous nature was 
conscious -art on Aristophanes’ part, but certainly the fact is 
plain enough. 

In casting about for the Lycps heroón, then, we must find 
1) a substitute that has some other well-recognized function, . 
2) one that will make the unskilful laugh and appeal to the 
groundlings, 3) one of such a size that its characteristics will 
be readily apparent to all the audience, 4) one that can be 
described as xaAezós ch, 5) that will lack $mAa, and 6) that 
will satisfy the old man, either in truth or by the casuistry that 
is‘ permitted the writer of comedy. The actual appearance of 
Lyeus is doubtful, aside from his wolfish form (cf. references 
by Gunning in P-W Realenc. s. v. 20). No representation of 
him is cited by Gunning nor in Roscher’s Lexicon. 

In this connection the meanings of both xaAezós and oma 
must be defined if possible; and in dealing with the question in 
its larger aspects we must remember that the primary object of 
Attic Old Comedy was the laughter of the audience, to achieve 
which any absurdity, any tampering with reality, any exaggera- 
tion, and any lapse into pure farce was readily admissible. The 
meanings suggested by the commentators for yaAerds may be 
resolved into various shadings of “ugly,” “ difficult,” and 
“savage.” The scholiast inclines to the first of these, but on 
ihe premise that the object displayed was a audio, Very 
naturally he makes what may be a mistake in conceiving of 
Cleonymus as dppvOuos, for there is no evidence that Cleonymus 
was ugly aside from what is implied in Ach. 88 (with schol.) 
and other passages of like purport, for which see Holden, 
Onomasticon Aristoph. s. v. KAeóvopos. Large he certainly was, 
as plenty of evidence from Aristophanes shows, and presumably 
gluttonous as well, but there is no direct evidence for physical 
deformity or positive ugliness in Cleonymus except from the 
scholiast, whose inferences seem drawn from the text. Indeed, 
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it would not be impossible to postulate from Av. 1476 f. that 
the * phenomenal tree" was a hándsome and strapping fellow, 
though utterly useless. But. this interpretation must not be 
pushed. 

The translation of xaAerds as “ difficult” also rests upon the 
assumption of a mváxıov. Enough has already been said to rule 
this out of the question. ` 

There remains “savage.” For this meaning, frequent in 
Thucydides and Plato, cf. also Aristoph. Lys. 1116, and espe- 
cially Vesp. 942, watcea yaderds dv xal Stoxo)os. It is xaAemórgs 
that Philocleon admires in a, dicast, it is attested for Lycus in 
Vesp. 389 f., it may easily be’ ‘postulated (in the springtime) 
for Cleonymus besides, i in his dealings with the foreigners (Av. 
1478 f, with schol.).  Philocleon seems quite sincere in his 
EE of the substitute Lycus (Rogers ad loc.), and all 
things considered, an interpretation of yaħerós as “ savage” 
seems most consistent with probabilities. This does not remove 
the point from the following comparison of the object to Cleony- 
mus the fifaoms. V. 822 is left in such a form that one is 
uncertain whether it is assent or denial, i. e. “Yes, he looks 
like Cleonymus” or * He looks more like Oleonymus to me,” 
with v. 823 added as explanation. The présent writer inclines 
toward the latter feeling, in spite of the omission of AAA, ye or 
some other adversative word. 

Secondly, we must treat the interpretation of Zeche, which, 
standing in the emphatic position in the verse, carries mapà 
mpooSokíay the weight of the jest. One must not be afraid of an 
interpretation of Aristophanes in malam partem; the less con- 
formable to modern taste it be, the more likely it is to be correct. 
The object standing for Lycus may well be dozAos in a different 
sense from Cleonymus å fipasmıs. On this meaning of Zecken, see 
Ach. 592 (ebomAos, neglected by the lexicons, scholiast and com- 
mentators in general), Hesych., A. Plan. 242, Athenaeus 683 E 
citing Nicander, and the idiomatic usages of other languages. 
This is a strongly attractive possibility, but must be balanced 
against the possibility of a literal interpretation with no pun 
intended. Regarding the latter there is a question whether 
strictly õràa would-be used in connection with a piyaoms. One 
would expect öràa in the plural to connote more than merely a 
shield, and yet Cleonymus is called pipjaoms instead of pipomdos. 
"OmAov specifically — the large shield, but érAa == arms in gen- 
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eral, offensive as well as defensive. The origin of pipaoms is 
obscure; it is cited as first appearing in Aristophanes, and in 
that case was coined by the poet for the sole purpose of describ- 
ing Cleonymus, which Pollux viii. 40 also seems to imply 
(although. Plato Legg. 944 B uses it as nearly synonymous with 
dmoBodeds Zeien), It would be intolerable pedantry to hold 
Aristophanes to strict and logical’ accuracy in the details of 
Cleonymus’ marital exploits*and yet the use of rìa may open 
the way to the pun referred to, whereas the more limited Zeen 
or dowida might have eliminated it by restricting the poet against 
his wishes to the more circumscriped sense of defensive armor. 
Yet another point to be considered is the correct attribution 
of the lines. The MSS give vv. 821 f. to Philocleon and v. 823 
io Sosias. This arrangement is followed by Brunck (1783), 
Bekker (1829), Dindorf (1835), Mitchell (1835), Richter 
(1858), Poyard (1860). The present accepted assignment of 
v. 821 to Philocleon, v. 822 to Bdelycleon, v. 823 to Philocleon 
seems to have originated with Holden (1848), although Richter 
(proleg. ad Vespas, p. 46) credits it to Bergk (1851 ?? and 1857). 
This is followed by Rogers (1875), Graves (1894), Starkie 
(1897) and Hall-Geldart (1906). Van Leeuwen assigns v. 821 
to Philocleon and vv. 822 f. to Sosias. Siiss, diss. De persona- 
rum antiquae comoediae Atticae usu atque origine, 1905, p. 70, 
attributes v. 823 to Xanthias, since that slave has already in- 
dulged in Bwopodroxia at vv. 500 ff. He says (p. 71) “In codici- 
bus videmus saepius vel eos, quos certis nominibus notavit poéta, 
servos simpliciter significari loco notationis personarum 6epd- 
movras Vel olkéras. Hoc ex usu fluxisse videtur confusio nostri 
loci.” If this be so, then v. 823 might be equally well attributed 
` to either slave, and the same with the slave’s speeches in vv. 
8851f. From v. 815 (é£gvéykare) it is apparent that Bdelycleon 
is assisted in bearing the properties from the house, and the 
same may be inferred from v. 822 (uiv). But why change the 
MS attribution of v. 823, with Süss? Further, there is no 
reason for aecepting the change proposed by Holden (or Bergk) 
to balance the distribution of parts; it is entirely out of char- 
acter for Philocleon to indulge at v. 823 in the only buffoonery 
in this scene; the MSS give v. 828 to Sosias; Bopoàoyia is en- 
tirely proper for him; and the writer is strongly inclined to 


1'The writer has not had access to this first edition by Bergk. 
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follow tke MSS and earlier editors. Van Leeuwen and the 
Oxford editors give vv. 835, 836-838, 841-842, 848 to Sosias 
without epparent reason, against the editorial and Aldine tradi- 
: tion (“ GI. libri (ut videtur)”—Blaydes. Cod. Ven. shows a 
symbol resembling an inverted figure-4, with e suprascript.) 
But the sudden and violent entrance at v. 835 seems more like 
the appearance of a character long off the stage than of one 
that has just retired eleven lines befére. Hence the writer feels 
that Xarthias should retain these lines, or in any case that the 
Speaker cf them should not be the same as the speaker of v. 823. 
If that speaker be Sosias, then let Xanthias retain the part in 
vv. 835 £., or vice versa, But the fact that Xanthias has been 
buffoon at v. 500 does not exclude his co-slave from the same 
part at v. 823. 

A more radical alteration is proposed in giving v. 822 to the 
same speaker as v. 828. The two seem connected in thought in 
a way unrecognized by any editor except van Leeuwen, who 
gives them both to Sosias. The hit at Cleonymus and the joke 
which explains the hit should naturally proceed from the same 
person. If either line must be given to Sosias, then the other 
follows, and similarly with Bdelycleon. But Sosias seems more 
logical, provided one does not follow van Leeuwen in the 
attribution of vv. 835 ff. 

One farther point in van Leeuwen’s text deserves comment. 
He divices v. 822 KAeóv.... upos, and is followed by Gunning 

.in DW Realenc. s. v. Lykos (col. 2898, 1. 44). This is ingeni- 
ous, but places too great a load on the joke. Cleonymus himself 
was an adequate object of ridicule, and no arriére pensée wes 
necessar~ as excuse for his introduction. 

We have, then, discarded the scholiast’s «wákwv showing a 
likeness of Lycus, we havé defined the qualifications necessary 
for the ebject really submitted, we have canvassed the possible 
meanings of xaAezós and óvAa as applied to it, and have assigned 
vv. 8221. to the same speaker, different from the speaker of v. 
835, anc more probably Sosias than either Xanthias or Bdely- 
cleon. It remains to attempt to discover the nature of the object 
submitted in place of Lycus. 

There is no reason to suppose that it was brought from the 
house at the same time as the properties already delivered. On 
the contzary, if it had been, Bdelycleon would presumably have 
turned is over without waiting to be asked for it. If it was not 
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brought at first from the house, Bdelycleon either entered to 
fetch it between, vv. 819 and 820 or else he cast his eye around 
the scene for the quickest substitute he could find. éxxopioas ' 
(v. 819) implies that Philocleon expects him to go inside to 
bring it; ápeort tovri, kabrüs Za? obroci (v. 820) implies that 
this was unnecessary, and this is further implied by Bdelycleon’s 
quick answer, leaving Philocleon ‘no time for a soliloquy corre- 
sponding to vv. 799-804. eNow if the object was not brought 
from the house at all, but was on the stage the entire time, 
one cannot but think of the herm usual outside Athenian houses, 
standing in the vestibule, in mych the same local relation to 
the dwelling as Lycus occupied to the law-court. 

Turning now to v. 875, we find Apollo Agyieus addressed 
à S€omor’ dya£, yeirov dyuits tovpov vpóoÜcv rpomvaAatov (OT mpobópov 
zporóAase) ,? an obvious aj:ostrophe to some figure before the door. 
On Agyieus in general his functions and forms, cf. Heisch in 
P-W Realenc. s. v. Agyieus, and the references there collected. 
He had one principal form which i$ constantly referred to as 
“a column sharpened to a point” (xiwv eis ôéò Awam), but he 
was also shown simply as an altar (cf. Harpoc. s. v. éywas for 
both of these), and as anthropomorphic (Paus. ii. 19.8 at 
Argos, viii. 53. 6 at Tegea, and probably i. 31. 6 at Acharnae). 
But of more particular interest are references to Agyieus in 
herm-form; these deserve fuller treatment for the present 
purpose. 

. Paus. viii. 39.4 (Megalopolis) wapéxovra: 98 kal obrot oynpa 
Terpáyovov, *"Epydrat Bé êsri abrois éxixAnow—AOnva e "Epyávg kal 
"AróAAoy ^Ayweós; schol. Dem. xxi. 65 (p. 530, 28 Dind.) oi dé 
dude pact tots "Epuás (where the scholiast seems to have mis- 
taken the meaning of the passage, which was correctly taken by 
Harpoc. l. c., but where he may lead us to a better understanding 
of the passage in the Vespae) ; schol. Arist. Thesm. 489 dyes 
otro Kadovpevos *AmdAAwv Terpáyovos. Reisch L c. rejects these 
latter two passages' testimony as based on a confusion of Apollo 
Agyieus and Hermes, and perhaps rightly so. But if the 
scholiasts were confused, certainly the general public also was, 
and the average Athenian would have been quite embarrassed 
if pressed for a detailed explanation of the figure usually called 


2 These are but two of several possibilities, but for our purposes the 
sense is clear enough. 
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a herm before his porch. The same figure could unquestionably 
serve as both Apollo Agyieus and Hermes, as occasion demanded, 
and the suggestion is here put forward that the object submitted 
at v. 820 was 1) a herm in form, 2) used as Apollo Agyieus at 
v. 875, 3) admitted as Lycus in v. 821, and 4) had similarities 
to Cleonymus in vv. 822 f. 3 

A herm has far more comic possibilities than a stone cone. 
Both are dozAo: in at least a military sense, but a grotesque herm 
designed under proper inspiration could, apart from its other 
. advantagés, be far more xaAemds than the conventional Agyieus. 
Such a property would be standing unnoticed in its usual place; 
its only effect before v. 820 "would be to whet the audience’s _ 
expectation as to what*that thing was for; and having served 
its purpose in v. 820, it would again ! e turned to comie account 
at v. 875. The effect of delivering a serious prayer before a 
caricatured herm, accompanying it witn appropriate gestures 
and intonation, is obviously ludicrous, and the achievement of 
the ludicrous has already been mentioned as the primary aim 
of Attic Old Comedy. The make-up of the herm was entirely 
at the whim of the poet and his company. We know enough 
of the character of Cleonymus to feel sure that he was shown 
as a glutton. If there were external characteristics whereby 
sycophants were recognized, they also figured. The inevitable 
allusion to his having cast his shield implies the biological pun. 
His face, if human, was adequately xaAemós. Nothing could 
better fit the necessities when Bdelycleon was suddenly called 
upon to supply a 5póov of Lycus. ` 

If the main outlines of the foregoing be accepted, one final 
detail of stage business is postulated by vv. 819 f. Philocleon 
asks for a fpgov, i. e. hero's shrine. In v. 821 the jpgov is con- 
tinued as the subject of répeor, followed by soirée Za? obroci. 
Thus the shrine and “the king” seem to be two distinct ele- 
ments. Now we have a meagre hint as to the furnishings of a ` 
Lycus heroón in v. 394. The.reed mats there mentioned could 
be convincingly and easily parodied by kicking some straw or 
tossing a couple of cushions—anything that lay most convenient 
-—at the base of the herm to accompany the first words of v. 821. 
A demonstrative gesture explained the latter part. “ Here’s the 
shrine right here, and this is the king himself!” 
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Hermes LXV (1980). 


Plinius und die Chaldüer (1-13). W. Kroll traces a number 
of astronomical doctrines that appear in Pliny’s cosmology to 
Babylonic sources, 


Studien zu Platons Gorgias (14-37). Joh. Geffcken approves 
the tendency to seek larger ‘thought-complexes’ in Plato’s 
philosophy rather than a development. He points out how 
certain methods of expression that appear in the earliest period 
of his writing recur-even in the latest dialogues (cf. the Socratic 
Ócía poipa). Similarity of problem and tendency does not 
‘prove the proximity of dialogues. He undertakes in this study 
to determine approximately the date of the Gorgias, which he 
thinks reflects the impressions Plato received during his first 
residence in Sicily, when he was about forty years old. He 
argues that Polycrates’ attack on Socrates was hardly more than 
an additional incentive to write this dialogue. On page 30 he 
summarizes: Pythagoreertum, Orphik, sizilische Genuszsucht, 
Treiben des Tyrannen von Syrakus, Erfahrungen mit der 
dortigen Rhetorik: diese Eindrücke der Reise verbinden sich 
mit dem durch Polykrates’ Pamphlet neu belebten Hasz gegen 
die Demokratie und einem dadurch erzeugten neuen Ausbruch 
der Sokratesverklarung zu der groszen Schöpfung des Gorgias. 
Numerous sidelights are presented, such as contact with Demo- 
critus’ philosophy, which has been shown to have influenced the 
Pythagoreans, 


Die Reiseerlebnisse des Telemach (y, 6). Hine Untersuchung 
über die Stoffbeschaffung und Technik des Dichters (88-76). 
D. Mülder shows under 28 headings, such as: Opfer, Wein- 
spende, Gebete, Bad, Begrübnis etc. that the poet depended 
largely on the Iliad for his descriptions of the environment in 
which Telemachus was placed. He was apparently little con- 
cerned with an account of the personal experiences of Tele- 
machus. The borrowed passages are numerous, the adaptations, 
at times, absurd. 


Philologische Kleinigkeiten (77-91). R. Reitzenstein shows 
(77-81) how Plautus! Bacchides v. 820: terrai odium ambulat, 
can be regarded as a free translation of a Menander trimeter 
preserved in Philo De spec. leg. III 50 which reads (L. Cohn's 
text emended): zepirrdv dxyÜos Óvra, yas, és eré ris and was de- 
rived, like vv. 816-817: Quem di diligunt, adulescens moritur, 
from Menander’s Ais éamoróv. Then (pp. 81-91) he defends 
his view, expressed in his ‘ Hellenistische Mysterienreligionen ’, 
that Poseidonius was familiar with oriental mystery religions 
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against the attack of K. Reinhardt in his * Poseidonios über 
Ursprung und Entartung etc.’ Heidelberg 1928. 


HEPI YTIEINHX ANASQNHSEQS Bei Oribasius Coll. Med. 
VI 10 (92-105). Hermann Schöne discusses this passage ` 
which, according to Oribasius was derived from Antyllus, as 
well as the preceding passages (VI 8-9) dealing with the same 
subject, and concludes that VI 10, the longest ancient medical 
exposition of the physiology $f breathing extant, must have been 
derived from an unknown physician. 


Pantcmimen im Griechischen Orient (106-122). Louis Ro- 
bert, folowing Hugo Bier, De saltatione pantomimorum (dissert. 
Bonn 1817), shows that pantomime. entertainments were a Greek 
institution, beginning not latér than about 80 B. C., and accord- 
ing to inscriptions weré wide-spread, in the I, II and III cent. 
A. D., tàroughout the Hellenistic Orient. Pantomime contests 
seem to have been introduced in the time of Commodus. Bier 
(1. c.) saw the bearing that the study of pantomime contests has 
on the problem of determining the date of Lucian’s De saltatione. 
Robert agrees with D. S. Robertson (Essays and Studies pre- 
sented to William Ridgeway, Cambridge, 1913, 180-185), who 
suggests that Lucian wrote this essay in Antioch in the years 
162-165 A. D., at which time he also composed the Imagines and 
Apologia pro imaginibus, aiming to please Lucius Verus, who 
was enjoying pantomimes in Antioch at that time. The fre- 
quency >f Apolaustus and Pylades as names of pantomimes is 
shown. 

Miszellen: Georg v. Manteuffel (123-125) emends v. 57-58 of 
the mime Charition (Pap. Oxy. III 413) so as to read: 
T (vwravespós) , ávamAac(cóuevos) T(vuavwwpós), 9w(oos) péo(os) 
T (vumaveruós) , ó[rór]os aM [áooera] , and says that if his suppo- 
sition is correct we should have here an interesting stage direc- 
tion, ore of the few known from antiquity. He also n 
emendations (126-128) in Archiv. f. Pap, VI, 1 ff, (1913). 

v. 2 we should read in a comic vein [xo]zi£ovo: (et. Soin 1 ; 
likewise vv. 4-5: [mep] rt BovAeiecÓ[e, which evokes the answer: 

` éraípas r[a]ðía. Finally (v. 8) madaxpyr mispronounced calls 
forth the correction ops Aire, Wilhelm Quandt (128) adds the 
word ap.3pérepos to the group discussed by. P. Bechtel in his Lexi- 
logus zc Homer (1914), p. 10. In the Orphic hymn XXXVI, 
9, Artemis is addressed as åpßporépa according to the MSS, which 
should mot be emended as it was probably derived from áyfipo- 
TOTEPOS. 

Die Elucht des Demetrius aus Rom—Ein Beitrag zur Kritik 
des Potybios (129-166). Richard Laqueur analyses Polyb. 
XXXI, 11 ff., and shows, among other things, that 13, 2-6 and 
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13, 7-14, 6 are apparently two versions. The explanation is 
that Polybius, for prudential reasons, kept himself and his 
friend Menyllus out of the first account, which was brief; but 
later, when his attitude toward the Roman Senate had changed 
(cf. Polyb. VI, 57), which must have been sometime after 146 
B. C., he added details on the margin, that he had withheld. 
He probably exaggerated the importance of the part he took in 
determining Demetrius’ actions. e 


Studien über die Adoption in Griechenland (167-176). Astrid 
Wentzel thinks that the method of indicating adoption found on 
Greek inscriptions began about 200 B. C., and was due to the 
influence of the simple Roman method of adding to the adopted 
name the original gens name.emding in -ianus. The Greek 
method was rather awkward: viz., Aguoxpdrys Hevaydpa, ka 
boBeciay 88 KadAwrpdrov; or, Acovricxos Boite, xarà yéveow 88 
*AdavoSérov. She enumerates some 20 formulae: kar’ eioroinow, 
Oéce, karà yéveow, yéve ete. However in Rhodus xa@ bzoteotay 
was almost in exclusive use. Later, such names as *"Aprejudoptavós 
occur. She adds an index of 453 inscriptions. 


Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Kaisers Antoninus Pius 
(177-198). Franz Schehl shows that BGU VII 1564, dated 
Sept. 9, 138 A. D., ordering clothing for the Roman armies in 
Cappadocia, and also for hospital requirements in the Emperors 
camp, is to be associated with the show of hostility on the part 
of the Parthians, which became apparent soon after the death of 
Hadrian on July 10th of that year. The control of Armenia 
was in question. A coin with the inscription: Hex Armeniis 
Datus S. C. (Cohen, Antoninus Pius, number 686, dated 140- 
144) is part of the evidence that these events fall in the be- 
ginning of his reign. The statement of the vita 9, 6: Parthorum 
regem ab Armeniorum expugnatione solis litteris reppulit, 
exaggerates the diplomacy. The above papyrus shows that an 
extensive campaign had been undertaken. An elaborate dis- 
cussion substantiates his view. 2. Der Bericht bei Malalas XI, 
pp. 280 £, ed. Bonn (193-208). Here Schehl shows the un- 
reliability of these passages as evidence that Antoninus had 
visited the Orient. Four of the seven passages cited might be 
understood as applying to Caracalla. 

Der Oxoniensis Canonicianus 84 des Aristides (209-220). 
Friedrich Lenz shows that the separation of this oldest of the 
MSS. of Aristides into Parisinus gr. 2951 and Laur. 60, 3, 
must have been later than the beginning of the XII cent. 
(Keil). He discusses the grouping of the speeches and shows 
how important the Oxoniensis is for the origin of the Corpus 
Aristideum. 

Zu griechischen Inschriften (221-227). Willy Morel offers 
emendations to twelve brief inscriptions. 
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Bellum Aquileiense (228-235). Arthur Stein shows that 
of the 20 consulares appointed by the senate to protect Italy 
from an attack of Maximinus two were later appointed em- 
perors by the senate (M. Clodius Pup. Maximus and D. Cae- 
lius Calvinus Balbinus), and that Crispinus and Menophilus, 
who led the resistance at the siege of Aquileia against Maxi- 
minus, were also members of this commission. Several other 
members have been revealed jn inscriptions. Recently in an 
inscription published in the Notizie degli scavi 1928, 345, there 
appears a long cursus honorum, which helps to identity the 
fragments of the one honored: [electo ducii ex s. c. bello ' 
Aquileiensi, 4. e. the very Crispinus whose energetic leadership in 
the defense of Aquileia is related by Herodian, VIIT, 3, 7. He 
further identifies, in the same*püblication p. 381, P. Catieno 
P. f. Ser(gia) Sabino wifh the P. Catienus P. f. Sabinus men- 
tioned in an inscription from Ostia (Notizie d. s. 1921, 260) 
and as he was legatus Caesaris Augusti, he must have held this 
office either under Augustus or Tiberius. 


Miszellen: Walther Kranz (236-237) discusses the relation of 
Catullus poem 51 to Sappho's original and thinks that the 
fourth stanza is not a kind of Hellenistic drpooSéxyrov (Kroll, 
Catull p: 32); but, as he says: ‘er bekam es nicht über sich, 
Seinen eigenen Zustand in Sapphos Weise weiter zu beschreiben, 
which is in agreement with E. Truesdell Merriil's edition p..86. 
—RRudolf Giingerich (238-240) explains how the ancient cry: 
éxxdpe. kogakopóvgy (cf. AJ.P. XXXVIII, p. 217 Misc.) was 
` mistakenly rendéred in the scholion to Pind. Pyth. III 82 c. 


Lesefrüehte (241-958). U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff con- 
tinues his miscellanies with numbers COLXVII-CCLAXX. He 
interprets in COLX VII the figures drawn on the comb that was 
found at tae Orthia of Sparta and appears on plate CXXVII of 
the English publication: Zeus holds out an apple to three 
goddesses, the first of whom is Hera with the cuckoo, the second 
Athena, the third Aphrodite, which shows that the artist was 
familiar with the Cypria. His discussion concludes with the 


'- following chronological succession: Iliad, Q, Cypria, and he 


finds for the last a terminus ante quem, as Dawkins dates the 
comb 700-685 B. C. CCLXVIII: Discussion of two inscrip- 
tions in ore of which Timotheus is brought to our notice as the 
name of ar. unknown tragic poet, and the line: SodoxdAqs édidacxe 
TaAéóeav shows that once more Sophocles composed a trilogy. 
COLXXIY: Emendation of Soph. Oed. T. 1205: ris äras 
ayplocw è xdvos  fóvowos. CCLXXV: Assignment of H. F. 
906 f.: 4 $— «épres to Amphitryon, as he alone could see 
Pallas. Further, rearrangement of verses in Eur. Hiket. 381- 
99, and enendation of Eur. Electra 582. CCLXXX: Expla- 
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nation of an ancient cult of the dead, that was practised as far 
apart as Cyrene and Selinus. 


Aischylos’ Prometheus (259-304). Friedrich Focke elaborates 
the idea that the numerous peculiarities of the Prometheus are 
due to its having been composed by Aeschylus in Sicily, 470/69 
B.C. This idea was advocated as early as 1832 by Joh. Gust. 
Droysen in a German edition and was suggested at a later date 
by Th. Bergk. The brevity of éhe choruses favors this view," 
there being a lack of trained choristers in Sicily. He thinks 
that, as the Sicilians were accustomed to short plays, Aeschylus 
confined himself to a dilogy: Desmotes and Luomenus. (He 
identifies the «vp$ópos with the avpxaeds of the Persian 
tetralogy). Further, vocabulary and verse forms, the use of 
three actors (necessary after ‘his elimination of the lay figure, 
which is the view also of G. Norwo8d Gk. Trag. p. 92) and 
other features can be regarded as due to Aeschylus’ freedom 
from the restraints of Attic tradition. He thinks that the Etna 
description v. 347-373 was inserted by Aeschylus under the 
influence of Pindar’s description in Pyth. I. His discussion of 
the stage scenery is rather fanciful. 


‘Kritische Beiträge zu Cicero (305-321). Rudolf Sydow offers 
a number of emendations to the Verres speeches, also to the 
Cluentius, Murena and Caelius. 


Beiträge zur Geschichte der Medizin im Altertum (322-331). 
M. Wellmann gives an account of physicians at the courts of 
Antigonus Gonatas (277-289), Seleucus I Nicator (806-281), 
Antiochus I Soter (281-261) and Antiochus III (222-187). 
Medical questions were frequently treated in letters addressed to 
friends, patrons and patients. Some of the poems of Aratus of 
Soli treat of medical subjects. A sketch is given of the career of 
Erasistratus, who was not private physician of one of the 
Antiochi (Beloch gr. Gesch. 475). He studied at Athens under 
Theophrastus, also at Cnidus, where the younger Chrysippus 
(resp. his school) with his reformatory doctrines exerted the 
greatest influence over him. One of his fellow students was the 
physician Nicias from Miletus, the boyhood friend of Theocritus. 
Like Hippocrates a great traveler, he practised in various places, 
and finally was physician at the court of Ptolemy III, and wrote 
in Alexandria, late in life, the Arupécas, his great anatomical 
work. His discoveries of nerves, heart and brain, according to 
medical opinion, are simply unthinkable without vivisection as 
well as the dissection of corpses, both, so far as known, practised 
in Alexandria alone. 


Zur Verfassungsurkunde von Kyrene (882-355). Victor 
Ehrenberg substantiates his view that this decree (cf. A.J.P. LI, 
1930, p. 296), belongs to the time of the first Ptolemy, by means 
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of coins from Cyrene. He thereupon discusses the term 
&idypappe in the light of its frequent occurrence in inscriptions 
and papyri. Similar in sense to émorodAn,  wpócrayua and 
diaypadh, it is used to designate an edict issued to a dependent 
wos, usually by a Hellenistic ruler. The 8utypagpa mentioned 
in this constitutional document was an edict issued by Ptolemy 
Soter; but must not be considered identical with the document 
» itself, This Cyrenaic inscription is the first extant document 
that aims to determine a complete constitution of a state. 


Corinna (356-365). E. Lobel, upon an examination of the 
orthographic system exemplified in the Berlin papyrus of 
Corinna, which corresponds to that found in Boeotian inscrip- 
tions of about the period 350-250 BO: and in view of the 
inconclusive and doubtful statements in Plutarch, Pausanias, 
Suidas and Apollonius Dyscolus (x. dvr. p. 51 Schneider) ete., 
which heve been accepted as proof that she was a contemporary 
of Pinder, concludes that her date must correspond with the 
late date of the dialect. 


Miszellen: Walther Kranz (366) agrees with W. v. Humboldt 
in letting Cassandra (Agam. 1330) refer with Zeit to her 
fate as sated in the beginning of her Aere (1322 f.), and not 
to deopdrov uópov (v. 1821), as Wilamowitz does, translating 
* prophetenkunst'; in fact @éogaros means ‘ god-decreed ". Tavra 
refers to her sad thought that human misery is so soon forgotten. 
—W. Merel (367-368) emends in hist. Alex. Magni III 30, 6, 
p. 181, £5, ed. W. Kroll, Óávarov i) £gpíav to Odvarov Tiv Cnpiav, 
and Plus. De Sera numinis vind. 567 F. [hv8apixigs éx(Bvgs to 
NikayBpucjs èx. for which he cites Nic. Ther. 132-134; and again 
in Plut. Mor. IIT 578 B. adds «ei so as to read: oíós dom (koi 
rov A. sch, and 585 C. changes åroorhoavri to ámócavri. ` 


Der neue Weltherrscher der vierten Ekloge Vergils (369-384). 
Andreas Alföldi calls attention to the fact that Ed. Norden's 
demonstzation of the oriental origin of the soteriological doc- 
trines that form the background of the ‘ Messianic’ eclogue, was 
based on evidence that is remote and late. He now substantiates 
Norden’e thesis with the aid of pictured emblems found on a 
selected jet of contemporary coins, where we see the Sibyl with ` 
tripod or sphinx, cornucopias, globe and scepter, stars etc. The 
most elaborate of these symbolic illustrations has been called a 
Pantheos-representation; but it represents in fact the mystic 
Aion, the wavrépoppos Oeds par excellence. As lord of the new 
world pe-iod he steps on the globe; in his hands the caduceus 
and cornacopia, symbols of a return of the golden era; the wings 
are his, rot those of Victory; the rays about his head character- 
ize him es Sol; yet he has the headdress of Diana and is at the 
same time Apollo; the eagle before him is Jupiter’s bird. 
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Alféldi says that the same prophecy that suggested to Vergil 
` his description of the coming world ruler gave rise to this 
elaborate Aion picture. -. The adoration of generals and governors 
in the Orient, Hellas and southern Italy had become established 
in Home through a long and complicated development, before 
Vergil's day. 


Kaiser Augustus (385-395). Richard Heinze + (Körte ex- 
plains in a long note the publication of this posthumous article) - 
: calls attention to the opposing views of modern writers in esti- 
mating the character and work of Augustus; even in Tacitus’ 
day (Ann. I, 9-10) there were detractors, and Tacitus himself 
seems to have leaned toward a negative attitude. Heinze, in 
his turn, gives a sketch of his eagly bringing up by his mother 
in a provincial town, which laid the foundation of Roman char- 
acteristics that can be recognized by contrasting him with Caesar 
and Cicero. This explains the deep hold he had on the popular 
imagination and explains the loyalty of his troops. Ambitious 
he was, but his ambition was associated with a love for the res 
publica. 


Der Taciteische Dialogus und Ciceros Schrift De Re Publica 
(896-421). Erich Késtermann gives credit to Leo, Helm, Gude- 
man ete. for their observations of Cicero's influence on this work 
of Tacitus. He shows, with side glances at the de Oratore and 
the Hortensius, that the structure of the Dialogus shows the 
influence of Cieero's De re publiea. 


Terminologische Untersuchungen zu OYXIA und ON bei. 
Plotin (422-445). Gerhard Nebel discusses the multiplicity of 
meanings of these two terms in Plotinus, due, as he says, to the 
Neo-Platonic metaphysics. Depending, as he did on Aristotle, . 
who had laid the foundation of the specifically Greek problems 
of ontology, he, as well as the Stoa, failed to make any real 
progress, excepting occasional corrections, as the modification 
of the doctrine of the categories. 


The Date of Milet I, III, No. 139 (446-454). W. W. Tarn 
defends his view that the date of the Miletus documents, con- 
taining Ptolemy's letter to Miletus and the decree of Miletus in 
reply was c. 275 B. O., against W. Otto who accepts Rehm's date 
e. 262-260. Tarn accepts some of the points made by Otto, 
especially that the war between Ptolemy II and Antiochus I, 
which used to be called the first Syrian War was really two wars. 
There is no dispute about the date of the peace that ended the 
first war, which is 279 B. C.; but whereas Otto holds that the 
second war began 274 and ended 271, Tarn gives plausible 
reasons for dating Ptolemy’s invasion, inaugurating the second 

war, as 276 B. C. with which he associates the above documents. 
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Griechische Konigsbriefe (455-471). Rudolf Herzog dis- 
cusses two fragmentary inscriptions, one of which he found in 
Cos, the other is published in the Revue Archéolog. XXIX 1929, 
107 ff. They are copies of letters of Eumenes II, and although 
the one was addressed to Cos, the other to Iasus, they are prac- 
tically doublets, owing to the conventional bureaucratic style, 
which made it possible to make mutual restorations. He also 
identifies three letters addressed to the people of Cos, as letters 
respectively of Seleucus II Callinicug, Ptolemy III and Attalus 
I. While all these letters deal with religious festivals and dovAla, 
they also reveal political diplomacy. In spite of the varied 
contents of royal documents and the responsive decrees of cities 
addressed, from 279 to 180 B. ©., their similar phraseology 
suggests ‘the use made, of manuals of phraseology by the 
ypaupareis and émarooypadot. 


Miszellen: Alfred Körte (472-475) points out the jokes in 
a comic fragment, which is published in Bulletin de la Soc. 
Archéol. d'Alexandrie No. 25, 3 ff. It consists of 14 trimeters 
from a carefully written roll of I cent. A. D. and is clearly the 
prologue of a mythological travesty. The publishers assign it to 
the V. cent. B.C.; but it more likely belongs to the IV. cent. 
B.C. In a Nachtrag Körte adds a critical note following his 
examination of the papyrus -—Albrecht v. Blumenthal (476) lets 
Theocritus 1. 80 réad: xioods £u xpvoQ kexovinévos and translates 
* Efeu ganz mit Gold bestreut ” (cf. Hesych. Qus: pdvos kal Gros, 
also the new ed. of Lid. and Scott)—Albert Wifstrand (477) 
interprets Anth. Pal. XII 105: Mixgós "Bees sch, is conceived 
as an inscription belonging to an Eros statuette: The little Eros 
is eaught and cannot escape, nor does he wish to; but he stays 
with Damis, loving only him and loved by him; not seen by 
strange eyes, all jealousy is remote.— Victor Ehrenberg (477) 
apologizes for misspelling the name of the Sopraintendante agli 
Seavi in Cyrene as Oliviero; it should be Oliverio (see Hermes, 
p. 332). 


Herman Louis EBELING. 
GoucHER COLLEGE. 


Purtotocus, LXXXV (N. F. XXXIX), 1980. 


Pp. 1-22. S. Luria, Der Affe des Archilochus und die Braut- 
werbung des Hippokleides. The fable of the ape dancing before 
the other animals is reconstructed, and the relationship between 
the tale and the story of Hippocleides i is shown. The dancing 

ape is the symbol of the low-born demagogue whose pretensions 
to noble birth are easily exposed. 


Pp. 23-41. Oskar Viedebantt, Forschungen zur altpelopon-: 
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nesischen Geschichte. A continuation of the studies published 
in Philologus, Volume 81, pp. 208-232. The present article 
deals with Elis and Pisatis. Pisa was independent as early as 
the seventh century B. C., but lost its independence after the 
. Second Messenian war. Elis obtained the overlordship of the 
country as well as the conduct of the Olympic Games. After 
ihe insurrection of Damophon (588/5 B.C.), Pisa was de- 
stroyed, and was struck off the lisof states. For this reason the 
writers of later times knew,nothing of it. 


Pp. 42-51. W. Aly, Barbarika Nomima. Herodotus and the 
other ancient writers on ethnographic subjects drew their mate- 
rial from an anonymous author who lived in the East and wrote . 
in the Ionic dialect. 


Pp. 52-64. Heinrich Peters, Der Aufbau der dt, 
chte, The Book of Acts is carefully composed according to an 
artistic scheme, since the story may be divided into six distinct 
parts. The Gospel of Luke shows a similar division. The 
author was not a mere compiler, but a historian who organized 
his work according to a definite plan. 


Pp. 65-84. Hermann Hoppenecker, Vom Bau der Plautin- 
ischen Cantica. Conclusion of the articles in Philologus Vol- 
ume 84, pp. 301-819, and pp. 480-463. Continued detailed 
study to show how the interpretation of the verses depends on 
their proper grouping. The construction of the Plautine verses 
is not so free as Leo thought. Analysis shows that Plautus had 
a great gift for writing the polymetric cantica. 


Pp. 85-93. Georg Ammon, Kritisches zu Quintilians Institu- 
tio oratoria. Attempts to mend the text of several disputed 
passages. 


Pp. 94-112. Miscellen. 1. pp. 94-97. Alexander Haggerty 
Krappe, Skylla und Charybdis. Comparison between the account 
in the Odyssey and similar tales from Oriental sources, especially 
the Kathasaritsigara. 2. pp. 97-100. Karl Praechter, Zu Ps. 
Aristoteles epist. 6 (Arist. fragm. 662 Roset). A recently dis- 
covered scholion in Cod. Paris. Cois. belongs to the same. tradi- 
tion as this letter, and helps to explain it. 3a. pp. 100-101. 
Th. Birt, Zu Ciceros Paradoxa 46. For intercidas read «npensas. 
8b. pp, 101-102. Th. Birt, Zu Petron 88. For quod read hodie, 
and for vis read fovit. 4. pp. 103-105. Joseph Balogh, Catulls 
Scheltelied auf Lesbia. In order to avoid censorship or the 
accusation of bad taste, Catullus sent Lesbia in poem 12 a cor- 
cealed carmen famosum. 5. pp. 105-106. Dr. Josef Morr, Zur 
Sittenlehre des Poseidonios Rhodios.  Poseidonius must have 
known and used Xenophon. 6. pp. 106-111. N. Deratani, De 
poetarum vestigiis in declamationibus Romanorum conspicuis. 
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Passages from Vergil and Ovid imitated by the declamatores. 
7. pp. 111-112. Leo Wohleb, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des 
lauten Lesens. A quotation from the Acta Martyrum on the 
subject of reading aloud. 8. p.112. C. Ritter, Zum ávafláAAeatla, 
êri Sed. A quotation from Grillparzer to support the interpre- . 
tation of the passage given in Philologus, Volume 88, p. 837. 


Pp. 113-140. G. Senn, Hat Aristoteles eine selbständige 
Schrift über Pflanzen verfass$? The probability that Aristotle 
wrote a work on plants seems, according to the available evidence, 
very remote. 


Pp. 141-158. Bruno Snell Das Bewusstsein von eigenen 
Entscheidungen im frühen Griechentum. The author defends 
himself against criticism, and *returns to his contention that in 
Homer there is no instance where a man expresses personal 
choice in a difficulty. A discussion is also given of the various 
Greek words signifying action. 


Pp. 159-174. Nelly Greipl, Über eine Ptolemierinschrift. A 
new reconstruction of the inscription (O. G. I. 16) indicates that 
271/270 is the terminus post quem for the date. The inscrip- 
tion is important for fixing the date of the introduction of the 
Serapis cult; it may be assumed that this was the work of 
‘Ptolemy Soter. 


Pp. 175-191. Fritz Geyer, Euboia in den Wirren der Diado- 
chenzeit. An attempt at an orderly discussion of Euboia in 
the Hellenistic period. Much of the evidence here presented 
comes from inscriptions and coins. It is pointed out that after ` 
411 Eretria was the political leader of the states in Euboia, 
although Chalcis is more often mentioned in the literature. 


Pp. 192-208. Jos. Zehetmeier, Die Periodenlehre des Aris- 
toteles. A discussion of chapters 8 and 9 of the Rhetoric. The 
article begins with a summary of the attempts which have been 
made to explain Aristotle’s theory of the periodic sentence. The 
author then proceeds to associate Aristotle’s doctrine of the 
period with his theory of the beautiful. The article is continued 
on a later page. 

Pp. 209-221. J. Zellinger, Die Proómien in der Vita Por- 
phyrii des Diakons Markus und in der Religiosa Historia des 
Theodoret von Cyrus. The close relation between these two 
texts, amounting at times to actual verbal parallelism, has never 
before been noticed. Chronology shows Theodoret to have been 
the borrower. 

Pp. 222-228, Miscellen. 9. pp. 222-225. Eckstein, Philolo- 
gisches zum Kalenderaberglauben. The disputed passage in the 
Vita Eligii; 588-659 has nothing to do with pemmatology. 
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The doubtful word ioííicos may be amended to alios iocos. 10. 

pp. 2285-227. K. Latte, Zets TeAeowovpyós. From two recently . 
published inscriptions it appears that every priest, on assuming 

office, offered a sacrifice to this aspect of Zeus, as being the power 

which’ brings- fulfilment. 11. pp. 227-228. W. Morel, Zu 

Lukrez. In Lucretius, ITI, 42, for manare read minaci. 


Pp. 229-242. Curt Fensterbusch, Die baugeschichtliche 
Entwicklung des athenischen Dfbnysostheaters im V..Jh. A 
detailed criticism of Allenie views, some of which are accepted, 
others rejected. The following conclusions are reached: at the 
beginning of the fifth century the old orchestra was shifted to 
the NW, a terrace was built supported by the wall, and the skene 
which had developed on this- terrace was differently oriented. 
In the time of Lycurgus the paraskenia were added. 


Pp. 248-254. Richard Harder, Prismata. I. Fragment 21a 
in Kern’s collection of Orphica is so completely Stoic in tone 
that it shows a conscious Stoic forgery. 2. The source for the 
polemic of Alexander of Lycopolis was not a Neoplatonist but 
a Manichee who wrote in Greek. 3. Epist. Socrat. 30, 5 
(Speusippus to Philip) was a secret letter, not intended for 
publieation. 


Pp. 255-284. Jos. Zehetmeier, Die Periodenlehre des Aris- 
toteles. Continuation of the preceding article, pp. 192-208. 
The subjects here considered are: 1. The aim and function of 
rhythm in prose; 2. the general definition of the period; 3. the 
mepiodos èv kóAois ; 4. periodic and non-periodic style. The terms 
are defined and illustrated, and an effort is made to relate all of 
them to the general theory. The article is continued on a 
later page. 


Pp. 285-302. Lothar Wickert, Homerisches und Rómisches 
im Kriegswesen der Aeneis. Not all of Vergil's descriptions of 
armor are imitated from Homer; in many instances he was 
influenced by the Roman practice of his own time. The article 
is continued on a later page. 


Pp. 303-321. Edwin Müller-Graupa, Zu Senses Apokolokyn- 
tosis. 1. A note on mera-mapalia, 9,1. Mapalia are rude huts, 
such as the Berbers lived in. The phrase as used by Seneca 
refers to a disorderly method of living such as would be common 
among dwellers in such primitive huts. 2. Apokolokyntosis 
could not have reminded the Roman reader of apotheosis, for the 
latter word was not applied to the Roman emperors in the time 
of Claudius. By analogy with other words compounded with 
àro- the title would mean “ The end of the pumpkin-head ”, that 
is, “ The mad king is dead ". Perhaps the original form of the 
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title was apokolokyntesis; this was corrected to the present form 
by & scribe who failed to understand the joke. 


Pp. 322-354. Joh. Stroux, Textprobleme aus Quintilian. 
Elaborate discussions of several troublesome passages. 


Pp. 355-356. Miscellen. 12. p. 355. Eduard Fraenkel, Eine 
Formel des Vortrags im Senat. The formula quoted from the 
time of Augustus has a pawallel in Plautus. 13. pp. 355-356. 
L. Radermacher, Philologisches zum Kalenderaberglauben. The 
word iofíicos in the Vita Eligii may be related to the Italian ` 
zotico. ; 


Pp. 357-418. Robert Philippson, Das Sittlichschine bei 
Panaitios. Panaitios differed in many respects from the earlier 
Stoics; this is especially,noticeable in his treatment of the mpémov. 
The first part of the present article deals with the virtues, the’ 
second part more particularly with the zpézov. The theory is 
carefully examined and explained, and much is made of its 


influence on later writers. 


Pp. 414-436. Jos. Zehetmeier, Die Periodenlehre des Aris- 
toteles. Conclusion of the preceding articles, pp. 192-208, and 
pp. 255-284. After explaining the psychological implications of 
the periodic sentence the author considers the Gorgianic figures 
in Aristotle’s work, and his conception of the period as con- 
trasted with that of Demetrius. Aristotle stresses the impor- 
tance of rhythm, Demetrius the logical construction of the 
thought. Aristotle considers the period as never having more 
than two kola, while the theory of Demetrius requires more 
than two. Aristotle thought of the kolon as existing only within 
- the period, Demetrius looked on it as a mere phrase, independent 
of periodic associations. 


Pp. 437-462. Lothar Wickert, Homerisches und Rómisches 
im Kriegswesen der Aeneis. Conclusion of the preceding article, 
pp. 285-302. What Vergil says about the lance and the sword 
shows a mixture:of Homeric and Roman elements. His informa- 
tion about the sling and the bow is drawn largely from Homer, 
since these were not common Román weapons. In the treatment 
of wounds Vergil introduces elements which were unknown to 
Homer. In his descriptions of combats Vergil goes beyond 
Homer, and introduces things which could have been known only 
to a Roman. 


Pp. 463-477. "Johannes Th. Kakrides, Die Pelopssage bei 
Pindar. Pindar's source for the rape of Ganymede as described 
in the first Olympian was the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite. 
The erotic motif was added by Pindar, who also supplied other 
touches by way of variation. 


H 
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Pp. 478-484. Miscellen. 14. pp. 478-481. K. v. Fritz, Die 
Lebenszeit des Eudoxos von Knidos. Eudoxus was born in 400 
and died in 347. The other dates of his life can easily be fitted 
into this chronology. 15. pp. 481-482. K. v. Fritz, Über den 
* Stoiker? Zenon von Sidon. Zeno of Sidon was a younger 
fellow student of Zeno of Kition at the school of Diodorus 
Kronos. Because of his admiration for his older comrade he 
was spoken of as one of his studemts. “Hence Suidas wrongly 
lists him as a Stoic. 16. gp. 482-484. Franz Zimmermann, 
Rin verkanntes Wortspiel bei Chariton. The word impo 
(I 1, 2) refers to the continent of Asia, hence 'Hueípov .. . 
ipreipw is a play on words. 

. HARRISON C. COFFIN. 


UNION COLLEGE. 


REVIEWS. 


Lexicon Graecum Novi Testamenti, Auctore Francisco Zorell, 
S. I. Editio altera novis curis retractata. Cum appro- 
batione Superiorum. Parisiis (VI), sumptibus P. Lethiel- 
leux, Editoris, 10 via dicta “Cassette”, 1931. Pp. xxiv, 
columns 1502. 150 francs. 


The translation and revision of Grimm’s Wilke's Clavis Novi . 
Testamenti by J. H. Thayer, which appeared in 1886 and in a 
corrected edition in 1889, was for many years generally regarded 
as the best lexicon of the New Testament; and it remains at 
least the best Greek-English lexicon until today. Seldom, per- 
haps, has a lexical work® without revisions, enjoyed such a long- 
continued and well-deserved vogue. 

Since the appearance of this lexicon, however, New Testament 
linguistic studies have entered intò a new phase through the 
discovery and publication of great masses of non-literary papyri 
and other non-literary materials. These new sources of in- 
formation do not often, it must be confessed, solve the really 
important or difficult problems of New Testament exegesis. 
After all, the New Testament books,"with the Septuagint, con- 
stitute a very considerable body of closely related writings; and 
it is not surprising that an examination and comparison of the 
passages within these writings where an important word oc- 
curs——to say nothing of occurrences in the main current of 
Greek literature—should fix the meaning of the word very much 
better than can be done by occurrences in Egyptian documents 
whose subject-matter is for the most part decidedly remote. But 
even after such observations have checked the first flush of en- 
thusiasm for the new sources, still the value of those sources in 
placing the Greek of the New Testament, with a clearness not 
possible before, in the living development of the Greek language 
in the Koiné period remains certainly great enough. 

The ‘new sources have become available not only, through 
numberless detailed discussions but also through two lexical 
works of a somewhat comprehensive kind. One of these is the 
work of J. H. Moulton and George Milligan, The Vocabulary 
of the Greek Testament Illustrated from the Papyri and Other 
Non-literary Sources, London, Hodder and Stoughton, publi- 
cation of which was begun in 1914 and completed by Milligan 
in 1929 efter Moulton’s tragic war-time death. The other is the 
monumental work of F. Preisigke, Wörterbuch der griechischen 
Papyrusurkunden mit Einschluss der griechischen, Inschriften, 
Aufschriften, Ostraka, Mumienschilder usw. aus Agypten, Ber- 
lin, Selbstverlag der Erben, zu beziehen durch Frl. Grete Prei- 
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sigke, Berlin-Steglitz, Südendsir. 53a/o, publication of which 
was begun in 1924 and is being brought to completion after 
Preisigke’s death by E. Kiessling. 

The work of Moulton and Milligan is not intended at all as 
a complete New Testament lexicon, but seeks merely to answer 
the question what light is shed upon the vocabulary of the New 
Testament by the new non-literary sources. This question is 
treated, however, in a broad and exceedingly illuminating way. 
The most important relevant passages in the papyri and in- 
scriptions are cited, translated and fully interpreted; and often 
when the new materials do not shed any light upon the meaning 
of a New Testament word, that fact is noted and its significance 
discussed. ‘Thus the great majority of New Testament words 
find a place in Moulton and Milfigan’s work, which, it is safe 
to say, will long be indispensable to students of the New Testa- 
ment. 

In the work of Preisigke, there is of course no special refer- 
ence to the New Testament; and the range of the sources treated 
is limited to Egypt. Despite this latter limitation, however, and 
a succinctness which contrasts rather sharply with the full dis- 
cussions in Moulton and Milligan, the work has attained a bulk 
which in itself affords impressive testimony to the extent of 
the new sources. 

Because of the discovery and study of these sources, the time 
might seem to be ripe for the production of a new and compre- 
hensive lexicon of New Testament Greek. No such lexicon has 
appeared in English, since the work of G. Abbott-Smith, A 
Manual Greek Lexicon of the New Testament, New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922, is rather brief and hardly meets 
the need. In German, there have been several noteworthy works. 
The lexicon of E. Preuschen, Vollständiges Griechisch-Deutsches 
Handwörterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und 
der übrigen urchristlichen Literatur, Giessen, Tópelmann, 1910, 
though no doubt useful to theological students, is hardly on a 
scale to be compared with a Grimm-Thayer; and it does not 
contain references to papyri and inscriptions. This latter limi- 
tation is transcended by H. Ebeling, Griechisch-deutsches Wór- 
terbuch zum Neuen Testamente, Hannover und Leipzig, Hahn- 
sche Buchhandlung, 1913; in fact the subtitle reads: “ Mit Nach- 
weis der Abweichungen des neutestamentlichen Sprachgebrauchs 
vom Attischen und mit Hinweis auf seine Ubereinstimmung 
mit dem hellenistischen Griechisch." But Ebeling’s work is 
marred by an exceedingly. forbidding form. Excessive abbre- 
viation, in particular, makes it difficult to use. We cannot 
regard such defects as altogether trifling. Authors and publish- 
ers should always remember that a lexicon, by its very nature, 
is intended not only—perhaps not primarily—for those who can 
spend their nights and days in the study of it, but for those who 
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turn to it occasionally as special need arises. If it has to be 
“decoded” before the information that it contains becomes 
available, its usefulness is very seriously impaired. 

Such defects are avoided, or are found in much less degree, 
in W. Bauer, Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch zw den Schriften 
des Neuen Testaments und der übrigen urchristlichen Literatur, 
Giessen, Tópelmann, 1928, which appears technically as a new 
edition of the above-named lexicon of Preuschen but is in reality 
an independent and far more extensive work. Bauer makes 
extensive use of the new non-litérary sources, and (following 
here the lead of Preuschen) gives abundant references to modern 
discussion. In this latter procedure, we may perhaps question 
whether he has not at times gone too far—whether some of the 
references to modern treatnfent of critical and historical ques- 
tions do not belong im an encyclopaedia rather than in a dic- 
tionary of language. There can be no question, however, about 
the value’ of this bibliographical material in itself; and after 
that sifting out of ephemeral elements which may be looked for 
in future editions the value of the material will be increased. 
Exception may be taken to the opinions of Bauer with regard 
to certain important words; but his elaborate work is certainly 
one of the most important recent contributions to the study of 
the New Testament. o 

In the Greek-Latin lexieon of Zorell, now under review, we 
have a much briefer and less elaborate work, but one which will 
no doubt prove useful in the sphere immediately contemplated 
and may also be consulted with profit by other readers. It 
forms a part of the Cursus Scripturae Sacrae begun by Cornely, 
Knabenbauer and De Hummelauer and continued by other 
Jesuit scholars; and it may fairly be said to preserve the best 
traditions of the school which its author represents. The first 
edition appeared in 1911. In the present edition account is 
taken of recent editions of the New Testament, and a much 
wider range of.publications of papyri and inscriptions is drawn 
upon for illustrative material. The author recognizes fully the 
importance of the new non-literary sources both for the estab- 
lishment of the place of New Testament Greek in the history of 
the Greek language and for the treatment of individual words: 
yet the citations from these sources are kept within the limits 
which the plan of the lexicon properly demands. . 

Here and there the distinctive Roman Catholic position in 
exegetical matters is presented and defended, and always in a 
worthy and instructive way. We note also an interesting but 
certainly very unlikely suggestion with regard to Bacela zën 
obpavGy and Bacela rov Ücov, that these phrases are perhaps used 
in certain passages (for example, Mt. xiii. 24) to mean simply 
“ God,” as a king is called today “His Majesty.” -With regard 
to wvetpa, we dissent from Zorell’s “ trichotomy ?, which makes 
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the word designate in certain passages a higher part of the soul, 
or the soul or mind as the seat of the supernatural life or as 
obeying the Holy Spirit, in distinction from duch as the lower 
principle of life which man has in common with the animals. 
In point of fact, the word in such passages as Gal. v. 16 clearly, 
we ‘think, designates the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of God as 
contrasted with the entirety of man. So in the very important 
passage I Cor. ii. 14—iii. 2, Zorell apparently takes the ad- 
jective wvevparixéds to designate, in part at least (for the treat- 
ment is not quite clear or donsistent), that which pertains to 
the “spirit” as a higher part or aspect of man’s nature in 
distinction from a lower part or aspect. In reality, we think, 
it clearly means “ pertaining to the Spirit of God”; so that the 
vvevparuós is a man dominated by*the Spirit of God, while the 
Vase is a man governed only by a human soul. At this point 
we agree, over against Zorell, with such an advocate of the 
contemporary method of comparative religion as Bauer, though 
we differ from Bauer sharply with regard to the provenience of 
the Pauline teaching, and hold also that it is a serious exegetical 
error to say, as he does in company with others of his school, 
that the mvevparixés according to Paul is a man who possesses the 
divine Spirit not together with but in place of the human soul. 

Despite defects in detailp-which indeed are almost inevitable 
in a work of this character, the lexicon of Zorell provides an 
orderly and in the main sensible exhibition of the New Testa- 
ment usage. It is not a really great or comprehensive work, 
but just by being kept within limits it may attain a certain 
kind of usefulness which otherwise might be lost. 


J. GRESHAM MACHEN. 


WESTMINSTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, PHILADELPHIA, 


Lateinisches etymologisches Wörterbuch. Von Atos WALDE. 
Dritte neu bearbeitete Auflage, von J. B. Hofmann. 3. 
Lieferung (Capitélium-coccolobis), 4. Lieferung (cocétum- 
cyenus). Heidelberg, Carl Winter's Universititsbuch- 
handlung, 1931. Pp. 161-820. 


These two fascicles continue the work of which the first two 
paris appeared in 1930; see the review in this journal LII, 81- 
85. The high standard already set by Dr. Hofmann is main- 
tained; and quantitatively, the present two parts cover pages 
127-218 of the second edition, showing much greater expansion 
than did the first two parts. i 


H 
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Apart from cross-references, the new part three has 216 
caption-words, of which 34 are new: capys, carbis, caris(s)a, 
Carthág5, casam6, catachanna, catacumbae, Catamitus, catanps, 
catémid-6, *eatta, cedrus, Celerés, cercolópis, ceta, ceva, chara- 
citus, ciccum, cicilindrum, cilibantum, cildter, cinnabar, cin- 
nabaris, cinnus, circius, ciris, citeria, citocacia, clarnus, clatri, 
cluciditas, cnisonas, coigmentum, coccolobis. The following 
items might be noted, in which views in the second edition are 
modifiec or rejected: caput is stil equated with Skt. kaput- 
‘head’, but origin from a perfect pte. active is rejected; cattus 
is taken as from an unidentified African language, not as of 
Celtic crigin; cauda is taken as original form and not as 
hyperurbanism for códa; caupa is from Greek kémgAos through 
mediaticn of Etruscan, where a and au were confused. Cedo 
* give here? is still taken as with the second edition as ce + do 
as in endo, indu; origin from *do ‘give’ is denied. But the 
plural cette can be explained from *ce-date, and there is no point 
d'appui in Latin for an analogical plural cette to cedo, despite 
Greek 8c)-re to 8eópo. The meaning “los, sage! (heraus mit 
der Sprache) ” is easily derived from “ give hither,” cf. the 
answer em “take (my news).” ‘The possibility that cernó 
certus from *krinó *kritos may owe the -er- to decomposition 
is not mentioned. 

The fourth part has, apart from cross-references, 237 caption 
words, of which 47 are new: colisatum, collifina, colpus, 
columbizés, columna (now separate; formerly under columen), 
coma, compendium, conclive, condoma, condurdum, cünferva, 


*confuto conger, cónópium, consol(i)da, cónübium, conviva, 
cophinus, corallium, corgus, corocottàs, corroco, cortumio, 
corydalus, cotóneum, eracatius, crima, craxantus, crepus, 
eréterra, crientàs, crisson(us), crotta, cruppellàrius, crypta, 
eucutia, cummi (later gummi), cunila, cupencus, cupressus, 
curcuma, curritae, curucus, cuspus, cusuc, cycnus. The origin 
of cocles from Greek xóxAey is now better sppported, by the 
theory cf Etruscan mediation. Cohum is given as caption 
instead of cohus, as being the older form; similarly collus re- 
places ecllum as leading word in the caption, Coló is now under 
colum, instead of vice versa. Combüró and commétó now have 
articles of their own, instead of mere cross-references. The 
compourds convehó and convertó, having Umbrian cognates, are 
kept as zaptions, though a different policy was followed in the 
first Lieierung of this revision. Contamind replaces contamen 
as capticn, since the former is found in Terence and the latter 
not until the third century after Christ. Contempló replaces 
contemp.or as caption, with the statement that the deponent 
form is secondary. The length of the final vowel of cornü is 
defendec against Meillet-Vendryes, Traité de grammaire com- 
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parée des langues classiques 138, and the form cornü is declared 
to be only an invention of the grammarians. Cubitus now takes 
the lead over cubitum, and cücurrio has replaced cucürio. 
For the adjective and genitive cuius Wackernagel's *q¥osyo-s 

(I. F. XXXVIII, 268 ff.), is accepted. ` 
It is a matter of deep regret that further progress of this 
revision of Walde's Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch will 
be delayed by Dr. Hofmann’s dujies in connection with the 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, Dr. Hofmann had hoped shortly 
to bring his revision up to the point alphabetically where his 
results would be available for the workers on the Thesaurus, 
but he was obliged in the opening months of 1931 to lay aside 
this task and devote himself to the Thesaurus article on in with 
ihe accusative. On this topie there are 33,000 citations to be 
examined, many of them transcribed wfthout adequate context. 
. It was the request of the Thesaurus Commission that the article 
be ready for printing by the beginning of 1932; let us hope that 
immediately thereafter Dr. Hofmann will be free to continue his 
revision of Walde's Wörterbuch, which in truth should now be 
called Hofmann's and not Walde’s. 
s ROLAND G. Kent. 


UNIVERSITY op PENNSYLVANIA. 
D 


Did Homer Live? By Vicror Bérard. Translated by Brian 
Rhys. Pp. 234. 1981. $3. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 


This is the first time that one of M. Bérard's works has 
appeared in an English dress, and considerable credit is due to 
Mr. Rhys for his having executed here a readable and spirited, 
even if not altogether flawless, translation, It is, e. g., discon- 
certing to encounter such orthographical complexes as Tirynth, ` 
Mycene, Trezene, Hannon, Hamilcon, Homerides, Queens 
Hatshopsitu and Ti, and Hirom (King of Tyre,—though once, 
p- 233, we find the orthodox Hiram of the King James’s Version 
of Scripture). We wonder why not Salomon as well! : 

On p. 84, the first should be changed to the last; on 94, laid 
to lain; on 102, Sea-Hawk to She-Hawk; and on 118, their logs 
to his log. 

In addition to these infelicities, there are a few misprints: 
Mahatmet-Ali (p. 37); Corynthian (p. 52); Pouzzoli (p. 146) ; 
and fom (p. 212). The fact that the only Greek sentence 
quoted in the text (p. 10) contains nine errors bespeaks the 
Greeklessness of the translator. 


^ 
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Scholars who are familiar with the laborious researches of M. 
Bérard, which have covered a span of full forty years, will find 
little that is novel in this volume. His Preface outlines his 
intention in straightforward fashion. “And now,” he writes, 
“ I should like to speak to a wider public and offer some kind of 
a résumé of my opinions concerning the Homeric poems as I 
understand them, and more especially, of the Odyssey.” Much 
vigor and an extreme clarity of thought is to be discerned in the 
confession.of faith that follows. But it becomes increasingly 
apparent that Did Homer Live? if an unhappy substitute for 
the title Au temps des héros of the original. 

Behind every Homerie Greek M. Bérard sees the person of a 
Phoenician. To him, Homeric place-names and personal-names, 
institutions and mythology habe all a Semitic background. In- 
deed, most of the Odyssey is derived from sources which may be 
shown to be ultimately Phoenician. And here, to be sure, M. 
Bérard was anticipated by Strabo, who said: “ The Phoenicians 
supplied the Poet with information. For before Homeric times, 
they already occupied the greater part of Iberia and Libya.” 
Sometimes our author, in characteristic fashion, delves ex- 
tremely deep into the turbid stream of pre-history and emerges 
with such breath-taking views as the following (p. 205): “I 
would give it as my belief that Phoenician explorations in the 
Western Sea gave rise to a periplous on the Egyptian model, 
which, following the Chaldaean model, gave the outline and sub- 
stance of a Phoenician poem celebrating the deeds of Melkart- 
Heracles,—a ‘ Herakleid, the Hellenes would have said—and I 
believe that the Poet who composed the * Tales at the Court of 
Alkinoos' used this Tyrian-Sidonian epic just as the poet of the 
Aeneid used the Homerie Poems later, only with far surer knowl- 
edge, with far more virile talent, and, in a word, unrivalled 
genius.” This last may serve as a forceful reminder that the 
Bimillennium Virgilianum has ceased to be. -As touching the 
main thesis, one feels that, after all, the time is hardly ripe as 
yet for dogmatic pronouncements. The Minoan and Mycenaean 
threads of the Bronze Age must be painfully disentangled from 
the Phoenician and quite possibly other strands before we shall 
come to know the precise position of the Homeric Greeks in the 
ancient web. 

Not very much is made of the personality of Homer. The 
author regards him, as we should expect, in an essentially con- 
servative, but not altogether pre-Wolfian, light. He recognizes 
without difficulty the existence of earlier Tales and Sagas; but 
this is all court-poetry, not a series of ballads. He does not 
reject entirely the tradition of the Pisistratean redaction. But 
to him Homer is an Ionic bard of about 850 B. C., who wrote of 
happenings—to follow the Parian Chronicle—that had occurred 
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400 years before his time. He thus rejects the view of Dórpfeld, 
Bates, and others who seek to implant Homer in the thirteenth 
century before our era. 

In matters of topography, M. Bérard continues, naturally 
enough, to support the traditional Homeric equations: Ithaca- 
Ithaki; Scheria-Corfu; Aeaea-Monte Circeo, and so on, though 
they are nowadays rejected by many (perhaps one may venture 
to say a majority of) scholars. The argumentative tactics which 
he marshals in support of his several theories are extremely 
ingenious, even if the strafegy itself is none too strong. The 
following passage (p. 121) is characteristic of his method of 
fixing a site: 

“ Supposing we wish to trace the island of Kalypso. ... All 
we have to do is to find out the Hebrew equivalent for the Greek 
, name. Kalypso’s Isle, Nesos Kalupsbus, is the ‘isle of the 

Hiding-Place;’ I-spania would be the Hebrew equivalent; and 
sure enough Kalypso’s grotto, her four springs and her trees are 
to be found in Spanish waters. Her meadows of parsley still 
explain the Spanish name for the island of Perejil, which. lies S 
: close to the Straits of Gibraltar." 

-But it is not Bérard the theorizer that is destined to survive 
in the memory of scholarship. It is Bérard the geographer, the 
man with the unrivalled knowledge of Greek coasts and head- 
lands, bays and rivers. 

A. D. FRASER. 


University oF VIRGINIA. 
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